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COATS SUITS 


THE PICTURE ABOVE gives a peep into the charm of Kenyon 
styles. Upon request we will mail you a folder of the very latest 
models, with the name of the nearest Merchant who sells them. 


THe CREATION of rare and beautiful styles, in a large variety 
of the richest fabric colorings, comes naturally to the Master 
Artists and Designing Taileurs of the Kenyon Atelier. 


Wen THE MOMENT comes to make your choice, especially 
if you have been promising yourself a Kenyon garment, add to 
your own good taste and judgment, that of our Master Taileurs. 


Ow sate in the best shops of the United States and Canada, 
Kenyon coats, suits, dresses and raincoats may be distinctly 
recognized by a small label bearing our name. 


KENYON COMPANY, Inc.  cuicaco 


Avenue Buitpinc 


( Wholesale only ) 


CONGRESS AND 


*« rH AVE. AND 23RD Sr. NEW YORK FRANKLIN STREETS 
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Brothers 


roducers of 


Distinctive Dress Fabrics 


weaves ttt 


the designing and weaving of o 
ful | we put all the 


that | — Hew 
| | _ Brothers” when associated with a 
| | fabric, shall express in the highe 


degree quality and style corre 
Tricot Sense. | Haas Brothers fabrics may be s = 


417 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YOR 


>pr HARPER’S BAZAR is published monthly at 119 W. 40th St.. New York. N. Y.. by International Magazine Com- 
HARPER'S BAZAR pan) Yearly subseription price $4.00. Entered as second-class matter May 4th, 1901. at the post office a: New 
March 1919 York. N. Y., under the act of March 3rd. ‘RTD. Application for entry as second-class matter is pending at the post 
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‘AU 
Reg. U. 5. Pat. Office 


Irresistible is the lure of “Onyx’’ Silk Hosiery which season 

after season, through its charm and beauty appeals ‘to all 

women whose aim is to secure perfect harmony of dress. 


Always of uniform excellence and correct in style, “Onyx” 
offers an extensive selection in the newest colorings, plain 
and fancy clockings, also lace ankle and all overs of sheer- 
est gauze and medium weights adapted for state occasions 


and formal use at popular prices. ~ 


: Sold at Good Shops Everywhere 


Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx” and Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Simon Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Women’s Spring Tailor Made Suits 


Exponents of the new suit fashion 


Model No. 152 

TRAIGHTLINE Suit of wool tricotine, in 

navy, walnut or black, displays the long 
one-button coat which in addition to being new 
and smart is youthful and flattering. Tiny 
tailored tucks trim front and back of coat; 
odd shaped patch pockets; surplice sash crosses 
in back and ties in front; one-piece 
instep-length skirt with pockets. 69.50 


152A—Chanticleer Turban of Lisere braid, 
» newest French fashion. 


HATS illustrated, are made in our own atelier and may be ordered in any desired color 


Straightline models of wool tricotine 


Model No. 154 
ELTED Suit of wool tricotine, in navy, 
walnut or black; designed with long coat 
which portrays the beauty of correct lines and 
perfect tailoring; trimmed as illustrated, with 
self color silk braid and bone buttons; slot 
seams, arrow heads and braid ornament back 


of coat; instep-length skirt, shirred 
under a braid bound belt. 59.50 


154A—Flower Turban veiled in tulle: visor 
trim of Milan straw braid. 28.00 


Model No. 156 
NOTHER version of the smart straight- 
line Suit fashion, of wool tricotine, im 
navy, walnut, beige or black; designed on the 
lines of a man’s dinner coat; narrow shoul- 
ders, close-fitting sleeves and straight back 
evince skillful tailoring; detachable waistcoat 


of fancy shot silk; instep-length 
slashed skirt, trimmed with buttons. 49.50 


156A—Smart Tricorne Hat of straw braid, 
trimmed with wings. ‘ 
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Che Most Beautiful Car 


in /lmetica 


A National Friendship 


HE greatest single asset of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company is the good will of the 


American people —the very positive 
friendship of an entire nation. 


We are conscious of this friend- 
ship every hour of the working 
day. Some of it is expressed in an 
obvious form — the persistent de- 
mand for our product. But much 
the greater volume is subtle and 
quite beyond our power of exact 
definition. None the less it is an 
active force, and through it the Paige 
plants have doubled, trebled and quad- 
rupled their productive capacity. 


After all is said and done, the true 
test of any manufactured product is 
its ability to make and keep friends. 
Spectacular sales effort may create 
a temporary illusion of success for 
even an inferior commodity. But 


the good sense and discernment of 
the American public will always 
prevail. 


With unerring judgment it  sepa- 
rates the wheat from the chaff — 
accepts the really worthy product 
—and rejects the imposter. It 
places its friendship only on a basis 
of Respect and Confidence. 


And now — upon the threshold of 
a glorious new year — we pledge 
ourselves to foster and cherish this 
friendship which has been bestowed 


upon us. 


So long as Paige cars are built, we 
shall jealously guard the quality of 
every ounce of material that goes 
into their construction. 


So long as Paige cars are sold, we 
shall be sensible of our obligation 
to the American people and accept 
our full’ measure of responsibility. 


PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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19 Rue d’ Antin 


BONWIT TELLER CO. 


She SpecialtyShop of Originations 
FIFTH AVENUE AT ~NEW YORK 


Introduce Exclusive New Models in 


HANDMADE BLOUSES 


of GEORGETTE CREPE 


city and restraint. 


GETTE—Handmade 
Georgette Crepe blouse, 
long rolling collar with em- 
broidered dots repeated in 
the cuffs. Hand hemstitched 
edge. In flesh and white 


23.50 


OLLI—Handmade Geor- 
gette Crepe blouse, rolling 
collar, double frill down 
front, collar and cuffs edged 
with hand hemstitching. In 
flesh and white 22.50 


EMSTED — Handmade 
Georgette Crepe high- neck 
blouse. Cluster of tucks 
finished with: embroidered 
crows feet. Turn back 
cuffs and collar done in 
hand hemstitching. Black 
Moire bow. White, flesh, 


These blouses have been designed and executed in the Bonwit Teller & 
Co. workrooms (on the premises) by deft needleworkers who have ex- 
ercised an infinite care for detail and finesse. 
examples of style-elegance achieved by this shop by adhering to simpli- 


LARA—Hardmade blouse 
of Georgette Crepe, roll 
collar, flare cuffs and front 
in Greek key design. Pearl 
button trimming. In beige 


white and flesh. 23.50 


ENDAR—Handmade 
Georgette Crepe blouse with 
tucked collar and cuffs. 
Double Plaited frill, hand 
hemstitched. In white and 
flesh. 23.50 


OREAN—Cellarless slip— 
on blouse of Georgette 
Crepe. Hand hemstitching 
around neck, front and on 
flare sleeves. White, orchid, 
flesh, beige, delft blue 


23.50 


The blouses are typical 


Philadelphia 
13th and Chestnut Sis. 
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Ideas for Your New 
Spring Clothes 


NOW before you buy. Study before you choose. Let 
Harper’s Bazar advance fashion information give 
you a clear perspective on your spring and summer 
wardrobe. You will be better dressed. Your clothes will 
cost you less. 


The world of fashions is unsettled. Labor is high. Makers 
of fabrics are not yet in normal stride. The air is heavy with 
rumors about the coming mode. You are told one thing here 
—the opposite there. How can you judge? 


Study Harper’s Bazar. It is the clearing house for fashion 
information. Advance agent of the mode. 


Every day of every week Harper’s experts in Paris and New 


York are sifting rumors for you. They know the designers. 
_ They go into the ateliers and workshops. They see the 


designs and fabrics—often they help to develop them. 


And every month you receive, in Harper’s Bazar, their 
aceurate sketches, photographs and detailed reports— 
scrupulously edited and exquisitely presented. 


With the Bazar in your hands you have a private view, 
months before they are displayed in the shops, of the smart- 


est things which will be introduced later by such houses as— 


In Paris: Worth, Premet, Lanvin, Doucet, 
Paquin, Callot, Jenny, Chanel, Martial et 
Armand, Redfern, Boue Soeurs and others. 


In New York: Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile), Bendel, 
Tappe, Bergdorf Goodman, Joseph, Stein & 
Blaine, Gidding, Thurn, Hollander and others. 


These are days of high prices. Insure yourself now against 
wasting money by buying clothes that may not be exactly 
right. Know before you buy. And study Harper’s Bazar 
that you may know. 


+. One year of the Bazar, at $4.00 will 
save you many times that sum by 
Maton, 3 helping you choose clothes which 
% Ne oe will remain in style as long as they 
are wearable. Send no money 
now. But use this coupon—today. 
% 
% 
¢ 


Elsie Ferguson, general- 
ly conceded to be the 
best dressed woman on 
our stage, wearing one 
of a new serics of frocks 
designed for her recent- 
ly by Miss E. M. A. 
Steinmetz, whose creations ap- 
pear only in Harper's Bazar. 
a 


©) Harper's Bazar 


Among the distinguished group of artists in 
Paris and New York who create fashions 
for the whole world are two who stand pre- 
eminent, the acknowledged leaders: Erté 
and Miss Steinmetz. Their dreams of to- 
day are the accepted styles of tomorrow. 


Only in Harper’s Bazar can you find regu- 
larly every month the original designs of 
these two creators. If the Bazar gave you 
nothing else it would be more than worth 
its cost. For, by watching their work you 
will get ideas far in advance of the mode— 
ideas you can find nowhere else until after 
the Bazar has published them. 


Secure your fashion knowledge at first hand 
from the sources of fashion. Read Harper’s 
Bazar. This coupon will bring it to you. 
Mail it today. 
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A. LUCILLE. White calf laced 
boot with covered Louis XV 
heel. Smartly stitched. $1080. 


B. FENWAY. As smart as it is unusual. 
The tongue comes well up over the imstep 
where it is crossed by a strap and small nickel 
buckie. In patent leather, gun metal or black 
satin. $7 89. 


C. CARLTON. A_ graceful pump with 

slender lines. The. tip is simulated by per- | 
forations. There is a tiny grosgrain bow and 
grosgrain binding. In patent leather or gun 
metal calf. $6.94. 
D. MARLBORO. A simple, well formed Bi 
pump with tiny grosgrain bow and grosgran ‘Y% 
binding. In patent leather or gun metal cal}. * 


$6.94. | 
E. WELLESLEY. Patent leather pump 
that tapers gracefully. Featur.ng the new 'Y 


“Baby Louis” heel. $6.94. 
F. BROOKSIDE. A hand sewn Colonial | 
pump with covered Louis XV heel and 
nickeled buckle of simple design. $8.89. 

G. BEVERLEY. The pointed tongue and | 
square stitched vamp present a design that is 
smart and new in shoecraft. In patent leather | 
or black glace kid. $7.89. 

H. HAMPTON. A patent leather oxford 
with Louis XV heel. May also be had in gun 


metal calf. $6.94. 
J. RADCLIFFE. A smart patent leather 
oxford with “Baby Lous” heel. $6.94. 

K. VASSAR. A practical brown calf walk- 


ing oxford with simu- 


oy lated wing tip and co!- oy, 
\g lege heel. $7.40. 
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Tan or Black 
Sturm o- 
leather Coat, 
belted model 
36 inches 
long: lined 
throughout 
with Dove- 

tone Suede. 


Retails att 
$49.5 


Tan or Black Stur 
moleather Coat, flare 
model 32 inches 
long; lined through- 
out with Dovetone 
Suede. 


Retails at $45.00 


New Models for Spring 


Genuine Leather Coats 


for Women and Misses 


for Street, Travel, Country, Motor and Sport Wear 


The highest standard of 
Genuine Leather Coats 
is recognized by the label 


GENUINE LEATHER 


NEW YORK 


Look for the STURMOLEATHER 
label in the Leather Coat you 
buy,—it insures your buying the 
best quality leather and the high- 
est class workmanship in Coats, 


At moderate prices. 


Leather Coats are the latest fad for 
outdoor activities, the most fashionable 
women choose Leather Coats in prefer- 
ence to all others because they add a 
tone of distinctiveness to their attire. 


-_ 


Leather Coats are considered the mo+t 
appropriate garment for Motoring, 
Travel, Country, Boating and Street 
wear, also for Hiking and all other 
outdoor sports. They are an absolute 
protection against the elements. 
Leather Coats are dressy, comfortable 
and serviceable, they do not wrinkle, 
crease, crush cr rumple and will stand 
the hardest knockabout wear. 


Sturmoleather Coats 
Genuine Leather 


are now being featured by 
the best shops including 


Franklin Simon & Co., New York 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, II1. 
Wm. Filene Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Lipman Wolfe Co., Portland, Ore. 
The Denton Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
I. Magnin Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Kaufman Dept. Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. Bamburger & Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Neusteter Suit Co., Denver, Col. 
The La Salle & Koch Co., Toledo, O. 
Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas 


If you cannot purchase the 


STURMOLEATHER 
GENUINE LEATHER COATS 


in your city, remit to us direct and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


8-14 West 30th Street: 
New York, N. Y. 


LEO F.STURM. 


| Tan or Black 
Sturm o- 
leather Coat, 
flare model 
30 inches 
long: lined 
throughout 
with Dove 

tone Sucede- 

Retails at 

$45.00 


| 


or Black 

Sturmo- 
leather Coat, 

42 
inch es lo n 
lined throug 

out with 
tone Suede. 
Retails at 

$49.50 
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Made of Lonsdale Jean, 
to Tatlored Spect- 
fications, With 
Double - Stitched 


Seams 


For the College Girl 

For the Out-o’-Doors 
Girl 

For All Who 
Love Middies 


)» —that fit well 
—that are comfortable il 
—that look well 


| All orders received before | 

April 1st, will be promptly | 
| filled at the prices quoted be- 
| low. We cannot promise to | 
do so after this time, as the 
present supply was ordered | 
| long before many later price- | 


advances. 
A) White Lonsdale Jean, (D) White Jlonsdale> Jean, 
laced in front through but- with plain sailor collar, rein- F 
tonholes. Plain sailor collar; forced front, patch % 
one sleeve with red band, the pocket, stitched cuffs $1.45 . 
other with red and 
blue emblem...... $2.00 


(E) White Lonsdale Jean, 


, linen tape-trimmed sailor col- 
with plain sailor collar; yok ler end V-neck. Yoke front 


front laced through button- with bound slit pocket. White 


holes. Bound slit 
$1.65 soutache trimmed $2.00 


(B) White Lonsdale Jean, 


(C) White Lonsdale Jean, 
with yoked front and bound 
slit pocket. Collar and cuffs (F) White Lonsdale Jean , 
of blue Palmer linen, tapé coat middy, with blue, green = 
trimmed. One sleeve with red or rose fast color linene col- 
band, the other with lar, cuffs and belt 
blue and red emblem $2.00 trimming ......... $2.25 


(G) White Lonsdale Jean, with sailor collar of 

blue cloth trimmed with white soutache and 

stars. Patch pockets, white buttoned 

$2.95 


Sizes 34 to 44 
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OGUE HAT WEEK 


> 


The Event of the Spring Season 


HE announcement of Vogue Hat Week will be made at the discretion 
ot the authorized shop in your city to which has been granted the 
special privilege of featuring Vogue Hats. 


The columns of your local newspapers will bring you news of this 
important event. 


Vogue Hats embody most faithfully the genius, the inimitable art, of the 
best in Paris. Many of them are such wonderful reproductions cf the original 
French models that it is difficult to differentiate between them. 


HAND TAILORED IN NEW YORK YY YD 
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| 
Misses 


1—Box-coat model of navy blue serge, 
worn with or without belt; 


2.—Tailored Suit of Poiret twill, with 3. 
vest of large jet buttons; in navy blue, beige, 
rose, tan or French blue pongee silk. rookie tan or black 
$35.00 


$48.00 


4—Tailor-made Suit of silvertone, in the more desirable shades. 
shade, torms the coat-facing and the piping 


Duvetyn, 
5.—Tailor-made Suit of navy blue or black tricotine, with panel back 


Mail Order Literature will be mailed upon request 


Altman & Co. 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street 


Chirty-fifth Street 


$65.00 
All of these garments may be obtained in sizes from 14 to 20 years 


-Tailor-made Suit of tricotine (adapted 
from a Lanvin model). Coat with vest 


of period tapestry; in navy blue, beige, 
rookie tan or blac 


$75.00 
in a contrasting 
$65.00 
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champions. 
are full of 


Strains. 


F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bloomington, til. 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels | 

Offer for sale puppies and | 
matured stock by the worl! | 
famed sire, Imported Par- 
bold Prior, the sire of five 
ur Kennels 
the Parbold. 
and Southport 
or 35c will send 

my booklet on training the 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
all run down, thin and unthrifty, 

ith weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
They almost 


wit 
petite and high colored urine. 
160 


make a dead dog-eat. Price, 50 cents. 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 
The Dent Medicine Ce., 


Newburgh, N. Y., Torente, Canada 
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DOGS of High Degree 


WE breed and import and deal in High | 
Class Dogs only. If you want a mon- | 
grel, don’t write us If you want a well bred , 
dog that vour neighbors and friends will ad- | 
mire. write us. Pointers, Setters, St. T- 

| nards, Newfoundiands, Collies, Spaniels, 

| Terriers, Toy Poodles and Maltese. Stamp — 
for reply. 


South Jersey Kennels, Gloucester City, N. J. 


Russian Wolfhounds 


The dog of, kings and 
The aristocrat of the canine Penily? 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally 
beautiful. Come from some of the greatest Champi 
in the country. No better blood to be had for: 
‘e. Write or call. 
DR. R. De SAYDA, a President 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinscher 
Dog of the Day 

For Sale: Puppies 
bred only 
ported and Cham- 
stock 

St. Marychel Kennels 
289 Worcester Wellesley. Mass. 


el. Wellesley 42 


for sale. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


All ages; best of breeding. At stud, the cel- 
ebrated Airedale Terrier Abrecorn Gold Edge, 
the winning sire. Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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DALMATIANS FOR SALE 


Bench winners — trained 
Handsome. 

itelligent and affection- 
ate. Apply to 


F. H. GARBUTT. Agent. 
Thompson, Conn., or 
202 Meeting St., 
Providence, R. |. 


Pekingese, Poms, 
Fox Terriers, 


at \reasonable 
Satisfaction 


a pleasure. 
Ww. Brown, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Airedale Tétriers. 
In fact most any breed 
prices. 
guaran- 


Box 1, 


in a muff—perhaps, a 


satisfaction. 


and judge, 
accept his services? 


| protect, or maybe as a gift you want 
and don’t know what particular kind would give most 


THE DOG MAN ASKS 
TO HELP YOU— 


Here on these pages are adyertised the selected oftfer- 
ings of the best kennels of 


America. 


| And at his desk at Harper’s Bazar there sits the Dog 
| Man whose aid and adv 
just as freely and generously as it is disinterestedly. 


ice in buying will be given you 


‘ 


Maybe you want a bright little silken pet that can hide 


rugged police dog, trained to 
“just a dog,” 


But out of his 35 years’ experience as breeder, buyer 
the Deg Man can tell you. 
You have only to writ@-er-Wire 


Won't you 


THE DOG DEPARTMENT 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


|} CHOW 


A splendid lot 
of pedigreed 
Chows, vari- 
ous colors, 
8 full pedigrees, 
healthy,intelli- 
gent stock $35 
up. Write for 
particulars. 
| @ Chance of a lifetime. 


F. B. COUGHLIN 


Edgewater Park New Jersey 


| For Sale—High Clase ° 

Winning Wire-haired 

and Smooth Fox 

| Terriers. Irish Terriers, 

Airedale Terriers, 

Manchester Black ani & 

Tan Terriers, Bull 

Terriers and mostly al! 
breeds for sale. 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


A. 


Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale. by the celebrate! 
FASCINATION 

K. C. 107292 
Finest head and expression of 
any as in the country. T’rices, 


$20.00 up. 


WHITE TOY POODLES 

Maltese and Chihuahuas 
The smallest toy dogs in the country, and 
splendid pets for children. All dogs are 
eligible for Registration. I have puppies 
and grown dogs always on hand from Blue 
Ribbon Stock. If you want a real toy, 
write to 

MRS. HARRY S. PEASTER 
2253 S. Croskey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—- stamp for illustrated circular. 


WIRE HAIRED 


of Champion Wycollar Boy, 
Terrier puppies. $25 up. 

WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM 
Fort Washington 


FOX TERRIER PUPPIES 


A grand litter by Commander Crisp, son 
Also Irish 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Springtield. Mass. 


Scotch Collies 
Bred from Im- 
ported and 
(Champion stock. 
Satis ac- 
tlom guaranteed. 


ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 


Pa. 


son, Prop. 
3805 Lindell Av. 
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C. S. R. Company 
140 W. 34th St. New York City 


Importers, and Dealers in Everything 
lor the Dog Crates, Books, Collars, 
Medicines, Dog Food, Leashes, etc. 
Send jor sample copy 
FIELD and FANCY 


Collies, Mastiffs, 


Bernards, Bull 


Bostons, 


Angora kittens, Parrots, 
dogs. Write your wants. 


SHADYDELL KENNELS, 


Thoroughbred Dogs 


Newtoundlands, Saint 
Terriers, 
dles, Toy Spaniels, Cockers, Police dogs, 
Also sporting 
List 3 cents. 


York, Pa. 


St. Louwls. Mo. 


Ghe LONDON 
DOG SHOP 


The most exclusive dog 
shop in New York. Best 
value in ry breed of 
dog. for 
When in town call and 
see us. 


Poo- 


5 Peke Puppies. seven 

and eight months old, 

or d eC champion and imported 

stock. Raised in a pri- 

vate home under personal, scientific care. 

House broken, healthy, wide-awake, intelli- 
gent, affectionate little beauties. 

3 red. 2 grey sable. One grey female: ador- 

able sleeve specimen. Write for particulars. 


MISS M. R. DINGLEY, 
1151 Washington St.. So. Braintree, Mass. 


CHO 


specimens. 


Phone 
Col. 3975 


HENR 


CHOWS,. PEKINGESE 


and other Toy Breeds 


All of the best breeding. Splendid 
Moderate prices. 


15 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


302 Fifth Ave., 


New York 
Phone 4245 Mad. 


Sa. 


Boston Terriers 


Best collection in New 
York City. This cut 
represents one of our 
own dogs. All ages of 


markable 
Toy breeds 
Lest value. 
Grand Central Pet Dog Shop 


603-3rd Avenue 
New York City 


prices. 


for sale, 


PEKINGESE 


LARGEST KENNEL IN 
All ages and colors. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Safely shipped anywhere. Send 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 


Chiefly ‘‘Sleeve Dogs” and puppies. 
j SOME AS LOW AS $25 


AMERICA 
Champion Bred. 


for photographs and descriptions. 


GREAT NECK, L. I. 
Tel. Great Neck 418 


Specimen Puppy 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS | 
For Sale and at Stud | : 


Make Best Companions, 
ually at Home in 
House and Stable. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


VIBERT AIREDALE T 


WE OFFER: 
dogs or unrelated pair for breedin 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. 

AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, 
in the world). Fee $25. iso 
request. Also stud card. A 


Classiest, 
dependable, TRUST 
unsurpassed ail round hunter by 
true as stee 


bred. 
/ORTHY, 


bravest do 


ONE PER 


opular ced of the times for home, city, country, 

endid companion, 
Roosevelt and Rainey. 
TH FECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


e ““ONE MAN” Dog 
auto. 


romping fpiaymate. 
Keenly intelligent, 


CLASSY, 


ERRIERS 


Matchless;watch and stock 
steadfastly faithful, 
OR OTHER HOLIDAY. 


COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 


IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dog. Endorsed as 
deeply affectionate and 


100Q fruit frees, healthy, 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At = 


(1) Healthy, hardy, ny A thoroughbred, roly 
Sip O EVERY 


uppies out of thisdog. S 


OLUTELY LIMITLESS REFE 


ly, comical, 
splendid bitch already 


STATE IN THE UN 


ENCES. 


loving puppies, 
served by our magnificent stud. 
TON, all over Canada and 
Noble, CHAMPION KOOTEN At CHINOOK (the on 
mplv 2 ess vour bitch to Weston. N. 

VIBERT AIREDALE KENN 


We guarantee 


male; female or unrelated pairs. 
prompt shipment, 
outh America and abroad. 

ly American bred international champion Airedale stud 
. she will be bred and returned. 


ELS, Box 31A, WeSton, 


(2) Grown or partly grown male or female 
safe delivery anywhere on earth, 


Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 
Brook, 397 


ew Jersey Phone Bound 


| CHOWS | 
DENTS CONDITION PIES 
| 
ud 
2 
Ae 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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Every Kennel in Harpe 


PEKINGESE 


A handsome daughter of Champion Wee 
Choo of Hydegree—4 months old—very 
small with short body. Red with jet 
black mask, flat face—absolutely nose- 
less—fine bowed legs and bone. A 
high class puppy of the best breeding— 
$100. Other puppies and grown dogs 
from $35—All bargains. 

Mrs. Geo. Kraemer, 1355 East 21st St. 
Phone Midwood 1512. Brooklyn, N, Y. | 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest, handsomest — 
eutest on eart 
ural trick dogs and very om 
al Jus the thing for 
hiidren, playful, harmless as 
i kitten and very affectionate. 
\lways full of “Pepo.” My 
puppies are not raised in a 
city back vard. or crowded 
kennels, but on a Kansas 


farm. They are full of vigor 
avd the picture of health. 
Send 5e in stamps for illus- 
trated catalog on these popular dogs. Terms 
liberal. Will ship on appreval to ~~ 


parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere 
THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 


English Bull Dogs 
For 15 years | have made a 
study of proper breeding. 
This picture shows the 
result 
lam offering some ex- 
c cop ‘tional puppies now. 
State your wants 
MALES $35 UP 
FEMALES $25 UP 
My Own Breeding 
Correspondence a pleasure 
FERN LEA KENNELS 


P.O. Box 8, Bayville, 


BELGIAN SCHIPPERKES 
. Best Small Watchdog In The World ”’ 


They are gentle with children al- 
though very active, alert,.and cour- 
agous; their small size, short-hair. 
natural cleanliness, intelligence and 
1 freeiom from disease, make them 
| the ideal and perfect house dog. 


Puppies from $35 up. 


VICTOR VERHELLE, 
R. F. D. 3 Somerville, New Jersey 


GREEN SPRING 
PUNCH KENNELS 


(Mrs. T. O'Donnell Hillen) 
Eccleston, Md. 
For Sale. Puppies sired 
by Oakridge Alarie Il and 
the great Field and Bench 
Champion Fels von Ge- 
sundbrunnen Have been 
breeding German Shep 
herds for ten years and 
can guarantee the best of 
stock. Ideal dogs for 
Sonia von Wohlen children. 


J. DAIR, D. V.S. 
Canine Specialist 


Dog Hospital. Inspection invited. Most up to 
date one in New York. 32 West 46th St., near 
Sth Ave. Dogs boarded at above address and 
also at my — at Manhasset, Long Island. 
cow York City: Bryant 4767 
Telephones: et, L. 1.: Manhasset 450 


Pekingese 


l’uppies. A fine collection 
\ll colors and ages of the 
best breeding At Stud, 
he Celebrated Pekingese, 
\h Foy 226379—Fee 20. 
Extra eare taken of ma- 
trons sent for breeding. 
EMWOOL KENNELS 
332 Bath Ave. 


LONG BRANCH, WN. J. 


er’ S Bazar is Recommended 


ae YOU WILL LOVE 
A POLICE DOG PUPPY 


WHICH ONE WILL 


Write now for descriptive literature 


East Killingly - - - Connecticut 


YOU HAVE ? 


PALISADE KENNELS - Box 4 


offers some 


This is the home of 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 


CHO \ P P P IES Cloughton Lorna. Lugate Lucid, 
Winner of three. chal- 
lenge certificates im Castle Hill Ooa. 


and GROWN STOCK Bonshaw Out of the West. 


MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 
FEE CUM BOY, MR. CHANG, GREEN ACRE | = fe peas | 
HUMMER and SUNRAWN | 


QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON STREET, JAMAICA, N, Y. 71 


15 minutes by motor from New York 


Cairn Terriers 
| Tough as the 
strongest and 
small enough 
to carry under 
your arm. 


At Stud 


beautiful, brilliant red 


England. 


QUINNATISSET KENNELS 
Mrs. Winans Burnett,’ Thompson, Conn. 


Call, Write or Phone to 


pwn. Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave, 
} Tel. Farragut 340 New York 


| Registered and Pedigreed 
F or Sale Scotch Collie Puppies 


R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dam Lar Lon 238841 A.K.C. double grand. 4 
hte o outl Sire | 
Phone Bedford 1236 Pinewood Protector, son of the International | 


Ch. Seedby Stirling. Prices reasonable. Cor- 
respondence a pleasure. 


Mrs. R. F. Browning, Rhinebeck, N.Y. | 


THOROUGH - BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most. Beardtiful 
Dogs tn the Worid 
A Guardian for the 
Home. Playmate forthe 
Chiidren, Companior 
for the Household, and 
an Ideal Shepherd 

Pairs Not Akin. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 457 


Monticello, ltowa 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed | 


Mailed free to 
address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
118 West 3ist Street, New York «2 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 

Worthy of Un-Ordinary Ownership 

| who demand the best. will 
find the borzoi of Gilniorelands 

worthy of their interest. Only a few 

dogs are available to the public. 


Gilmorelands, Fredonia, Kansas. 
Kennel Division. 


winners. 


wh Our specialty is Pekingese 
Haired Fox Ter- 
riers. Many blue ribbon 
All other breeds. 


70 West 47th Street 
2 blocks from Ritz. 


Phone Bryant 6340. 
43 New York. 


and Wire 


MEDOR KENNELS 


Formerly of LONDON, ENGLAND 


‘‘ALLIES FIRST ’”’ 


Out of High Rent Section All Breeds 
THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH is always told about our stock. 
The correspondent a rospective purchaser—no matter 
where located—is alwhy# assured of best attention, that 
same good stock and sermice as we would furnish our city 
friends. 
Ours is a good reputati of long standing, ours is a stock 
of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 
This all for you to command! 


NEW YORK KENNELS. 113 East 9th Strest (half-block from 
namaker's). New Yo 

(Controlled by Reuben ‘Clarke, National ai a "International Judge— 

in your service 26 years “7 
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inimitable distinc- 
tion smartly detined by a 
spirit of youthfulness, 
characterizes every -AG/- 
grim Dress, Suir and 
Gown. 

One exclusive shop 1n each 
of the larger cities is au- 
thorized to display these 
creations. 


Broadway at74™ Street 
New York 
PARIS LONDON 
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J new Cheney Auratones,* an inspiration 
in coloring, form a very happy addition to 
the long-popular black and white, and navy 
and white combinations in Cheney Shower- 
proof Foulards and Cheney Cinderella. How- 
ever, while Auratones are the latest evidence 
of the deeper significance of every Cheney in- 
novation, it should here be recalled that there 
are other Cheney Fabrics which are no less 


deserving of the American woman’s favor: 


Cheney Rubaya— 


The all-silk cloth in a French serge weave. 


Cheney Satin Barre 


The superb Cheney Satin with a slight 
bar-effect across the surface. 


Cheney Fersey Crepe— 
On the order of a fine 
a close, lustrous hair-stripe. | 


Cheney Taffetas, and the | 


Lustrous Cheney Satins 
“ell 

—and it may be well to emphasize again the © | 

genuine quality of every silk that bears—the 


Cheney name. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


America’s Leading Stlk Manufacturers 


4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


TM. Rex. App. for 


The new Cheney Auraone Foulards 


and Auratone Cinderella are admira- 

bly suited for the more formal occa- 

sions of dress; and in Auratone Fou- 

lards you “ans a fabric as welcome 

for Spring and Autumn as for rhe 
Summer months. 
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THE AJUVENILE “SHOES CORPORATION OF 
FOOTWEAR SPECIALIST TO 
THE CHILDREN (OF ALL NATIONS. 


THE-GREAT FACTORIES OF THIS CORPORATION arte 
»  QIRGANTZED. EQUIPPED AND OPERATED WITH BUT A 
MANUFACTURE THE VERY BEST 

‘SHOES IN THE WORLD, FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE WORLD, 


QUALITY. STYLE FIT AND THE LAW OF ORTHO. 

PAEDICS ARE BUILT INTO FINE £EATHER FOOTWEAR 

. THAT GIVES COMFORT AND SHAPELY CONTOUR To 
THE GROWING FOOT. 


WELTED AND GOODYEAR STITCHED FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS OF ALL AGES 


BLACK KID. BLACK AND MAHOGANY CALF. PATENT 
LEATHER AND WHITE BUCK. 


. SPECIAL FEATURES 

i THE ORTHOPAEDIC LAST GIVES FULL TOE ROOM AND 
) PREVENTS ANY POSSIBLE BLEMISH TO GROWING 
FEET. 


OPRIM, NOISELESS, FLEXIBLE VELVET OAK ANTI-SLIP_ 
SOLES, WITH EVEN BOTTOM THAT INSURES 
UNIFORM WEAR 


GGODYEAR STITCHEO SHOES ARE FREE FROM WAX. 
TRREADS OR TACKS ON THE INSIDE. PREVENTING 
INJURY TO TENDER FEET AND MINIMIZING WEAR 
ON STOCKINGS. 


a THe WOODEN PEGS ON TOP LIFTS OF HEELED SHOES 
: PREVENT SCRATCHING OF POLISHED FLOORS. 


LEATHER IN BOX TOES IS FLESH SIDE uPp—iF IT 
: GETS WET IT CANNOT CURL DOWN AND HURT | 
FOOT. SOLE LEATHER COUNTERS. FAS* 

HOOKS AND EYELETS. 


“THREE TO TWELVE DOLLARS 
“THE QUALITY IS HIGHER THAN THE PRICE” 


GENUINE JUVENILE SHOE SYSTEM FOOT- 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
UNDER THE FOLLOWING TRADE-MARKS: = 


ae 


MADE (NW AMERICA 


ENTIRE FACT is ORVOTED 
or 


THESE wos; 
PLA YSOUSE a 
AND * 
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SCHOOLS 
Give Your Child a Healthful 
Vacation! 


POST-WAR COURSES 


1919 Technical — Academic 1919 


EVER before has there been such wide-s ates eS 
N \ before has there been such wide-spread interest in summer College and Mak Saudies 
pa camps. The reason, of course, is not far to seek. Many a man 3 


with surf bathing. 


LUTHER GULICK CAMP went intofa cantonment narrow chested and anemic and came out 
after a few weeks of supervised life in the open, looking and feeling like a closes August 28. Maintenance 
pine | new being. Parents have been quick to recognize that if it is good for and training, including techni- 
5 islands. Canoes, motor boats, sailboats the health of the father, it is equally good for that of the son and the cal course, $350. ; 
big houseboat. Trips by canoe, trail 
Artillery and Cavalry units - 


daughter. And if well-regulated community life out-of-doors breeds a 


and automobile to ocean, 
Horseback riding, crafts, pageants, and camp 


each have their own bugle 


plays. Send for illustrated booklet. fine spirit of camaraderie and fair play in grown-ups, then how much 
MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, corps. Infantry and Naval units 
Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. more it Is to be desired for the children have their own bands. Con- af 
— | cessions to qualified musicians 
Camp Kineowatha | There is also an educational side to this unprecedented demand for applying before March 1, 1919. 
On Long Lake, Wilton, Maine reservations in camps. Many schools have been closed for weeks at a Engineering, Aviation, Motor Mechanics, 
A select camp. lenlted time during this last fall and winter on account of the influenza epidemic, < Wireless 
444 er and boys and girls who had already been registered for private school or Instruction in all academic 
pat ae Fs college in consequence have fallen behind with their work. The summer ane tockatens courses, by Unt 
crafts. Direction of Elizabeth V. Bass camp, or vacation school, with its available tutors offers them every land and water sports. 
(chy @dwes, win opportunity to make up for lost time under the most healthful conditions. Motion Pictures Showing Training a 
Maine. Address Activities of over 800 in the two 1918 oc. 
IRVING B. McCOLL : F ’ camps will be exhibited daily at address 
wots Dosen. BV. Cry Here on this page are some of the finest camps in America. You can below. For details address 
make no mistake in choosing any one of them, for Harper’s Bazar knows Dept. of Information, 9 E. 45th St.. New York City 
them from personal visits and heartily indorses each and every one. Fur- ‘ 
thermore, the Harper’s Bazar School Service will be glad to give you 
additional information and even accompany your boy or girl to the camp is 
you choose, if it would simplify matters for you. Just write - 
THE HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL SERVICE | 


Ethan Allen 4 


TRAINING CAMP 


Military training builds muscle, teaches 
discipline, develops character and broad- 
ens a boy’s outlook. Life in the open 
without inconvenience. Infantry, cav- 
j alry, artillery and other branches of mil- 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


QUANSET 
ape Cod Camp for Girls 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans Mass 


The Pioneer Salt Water Camp., Est. 1905 
AXTENSIVE additions to acte- 
ave, buildings, and equipment, 

Special opportunities tor salt 
water swimming, canoeing, sail- 


HE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 
‘= — 


\ in health and vig r. Ex- \reaches of Lake Champlain. Combines 
pert instruction andl leader- the pleasures of a summer vacation 
ship. The same personal care with the benefits of military life. Ideal i 
location for land and water sports. > 


supervision by the die 
reciors., 

Separate camp for younger 
‘Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
W. Hammatt Box.4, 
708 Commonwealth 


Ave., Newton Venire, 
Mass. Telephone, 


Newton So., 876M. | 
“WYNONA_ 


Camp for Girls 
Camping-out at its best, in 


Special attention paid to safety and 
comfort. 

Senior and Junior divisions ages 
14-21. Write for descriptive catalog. 
Ethan Allen Training Camp Assn., 
Executive and Recruiting Office, 
Box 65, Saugerties, N. Y. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8-20), Roxbury, Vt. 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 
There to spend the summer care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, 
Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and. running races, 

In the flelds of Tela-Wauket. 


"Midst the Green Hills far to northward, 
‘Neath the pine tree® on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Tela-Wauket, 
Tela-Wauket, Summer home-land. 

Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far off cities. 


THE CHAMPLAIN CAMPS 
On Mallets Bay, Lake Champ- x 
lain. The Beautiful “Inland oP 


wonderful pine woods by | , 
mountain lake at Fairlee, Vt. | A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Sea” of America. q 
Rustic sleeping bungalows. Green Mountains. Famous for its fine saddle horses. Free Bet. Green and Adivondach Mts. : 
Electric lights, running water, ae CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
shower baths. Nurse, dieti- | riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Write An ideal ry os for boys. 
tian. Special councillors for | for a booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at P WINN _— 
juniors. Saddle horses and rape ASKER 

iding instruction. Swi Tela-Wauket. An ideal camp for girls. (4th yr.) | 
Both camps offer all outdoor sports 

ing, “ing, and recreation under supervision. 
picnics, etc. Booklet. Address | MR. and MRS. Cc. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. Tutoring if desired. Illustrated book- 

Secretary, Wynona Camp let of either camp from 

279 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass, | WM. H. BROWN, 311 W. 83rd St. 


same man- | 
Booklet. 


Lake Morey Club for adu'ta unde 
agement. 


New York City 


= 
Camp >, Mystic | | | 


ALOHA 


mpe f r Girls 
So. vt An vt, vie. H. 


Camp M ooswa 11th season 


had nine 


seasons of practical expe- 
rience (summer and winter) in camp- 


If you ‘ve ever been there once you'll say. 


single serious accident. Mr. 


Thirteenth Season 


3 distinet camps -ages 7 7, 17-3 
te Connect CAMP of high | i 0 
8: wa camp f irls i 
alt ¥ Half A\ standards, limited | FUN A camp in Canada providing a wholesome 
way between New York and Boston. to 50 girls. Ideals of outing that is a part of a liberal education. 
Life in the New England hills, woods, health, happiness and FRIENDSHIPS Seven departments of essential training for 
and by the sea. Unusual buildings, | Gomeoreny as — | Swimming. canoeing. young boys all under inspiring leaders. A r 
tent bungalows. Shower baths. Mod- Round. Table. horseback riding, tennis, will linger in - 
ern sanitation. Salt water sports, - basketball, baseball, moun- | many years rite for 
motor boating, swimming, safe canoe- A Camp Song, tune “‘A Wee wg he Do tain climbing, dancing | GC HAL L CAIN .B ; 
ing, horseback riding, dancing, fleld hilly of ‘Vermont | sic; discussion of present Oak Street Belmont Mass 
athletics, Arts and Crafts, dramatics. | It’s a camp of girls and laughter, | day questions. - Mass. : 
Camp life and trips under the per- Good sports like Kit Dumont 1400 girls have been in * 
sonal direction of Miss Jobe, who has There are singing, dancing. playing, these camps during the E 
' Swimming, hikes, and horseback too. past 14 years and not a KAMP KILL KARE on Lake Champlain 7 


‘Back to Avalon—Aa-chew ! 


ami Mrs. Gulick’s personal 


Recreation Camp for Boys, 8.16 


ing and exploration in the Canadian It will be a mT ey 4. “ 
a pleasure to send our 1919 illus supervision. 64-page illus fo 
Rockies. Care for the safety and trated booklet, an artistic expression of Avalon's || trated booklet. Two dist bg ate lt don 
' ‘at: , stinct camps separated by distances of five 
| health of each camper. Catalog. activities and ideals miles. For information, address Ralph F. Perry. 
Professor and Mrs. RICHARD D. CURRIER, || E. L. GULICK Box R, 85 No. Fullerton Ave.. Montclair. N. 
MARY JOBE, A. M.. F. R. G.S.., | New Jersey Law School, Newark, New Jersey 263 Road, Brookline, Mass. arr, J. 
Room | 61, 50 Morningside Drive, N.Y. L 


DAN BEARD Woodcraft School 4. 


Sar ent Cam for Girls CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA Lunenburg. vt. CAMP GRANGE for Girls, DAN BEARD & 
g p In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free Leng ts On beautiful Penna. mountain lake. 
. New Hampshire. worseback riding, water and field sports, handicrafts. Under the direction of experienced Directress. and All outdoor activities that boys like. 
Dr. PD A i——" President. For illustrated Screened bungalows. Spring water. Perfect sani- Counselors. Three Separate buildings. Ages, 5-12, Helps build muscle, mind, morals, 
catalog, addre tation. Best of everything for the best girls. 12-15, 15-18. All sports, ocean and still water American manhood 
“ Booklet. Address Kant. O. Batcu, Resident Man- | bathing. 50 acres. — ee MISS HAGEDORN, Address WINTER UARTERS 
The Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. ager, Dept. 1, Lunenburg, Vt. 606 West 137th Stree 85 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. 1. 
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New York Schools 


Pennsylvania Schools 


| “New England Schools 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Outdoor 
sports. Indi- 
vidual care 
and privileges. 
Special ad- 
vantages in 
art, music, in- 
terior decora- 
tion, dramatic 
expression, languages. Full Prepara- 
tory and advanced studies. Red 
Cross Work and practical courses. 


Helen M. Scoville 
Rosa B. Chisman 


The GARDNER 
SCHOOL for Girls 


11 East 5ist Street, 
New York City. 


thorough school with de- 

lightful home life. Fire- 
proof building. College pre- 
paratory, academic, secretarial 
and elective courses. Music, 
Riding. swimming, tennis, 
rhythmic dancing—62nd year. 


Miss Eltinge & Miss Masiand 
Principals. 


The Scudder School 
316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 


Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for 
gifis. Elective finishing courses; college prep- 
aration. Household arts, practical war-time 
courses. Secretarial training. of special inter- 
est to high school and college graduates. 
Gymnasium, swimming and rifle teams. 

ris, 25 teachers, superb location, fine dormi- 
tory. Address Registrar H. B. Scudder. 


WHY WASTE A SUMMER? 


Why not combine splendid advantages 
with recreation and a beautiful environ- 
ment? Distinguished instructors in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Art. Expression, Languages 
20 Practical and Vocational Courses such 
as Secretarial, Motor Mechanics, Domestic 
Science. For catalog of Summer or Regu- 
lar Winter School, address 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Women, 
Box 942, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mary Lyon School 


* A home school in a college 
town, On eminence overlooking 
wooded hills and winding 
stream. 12 acres. Fine arts, 
college preparatory, home econ- 
oniics, general and finishing 
courses. Seven Gables is school 
for little girls. Post graduate 
department in separate build- 
ing. New residence hall. Rooms 
have adjoining baths. 

You are cordially invited to 
visit Mary Lyon. Catalogs on 
request. 

Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 


H. N. CRIST, AB, FRANCES L. CRIST, A.B. Prin. 


The KNOX SCHOOL 


New York, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, Box 10 


Formerly at Briarcliff Man- 
or... Country School for 
Girls. 40 minutes from 
New York City. 


Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, 
Principal 


UTNAM HALL 


Vassar Preparatory School 


pecial two year course for High School 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Ten- 
nis, Horseback riding. Military drill under a cap- 
tain detailed from — Armory. Swimming, Sleep- 
ing porches. Separate house for younger children. 
Address ELLEN C. “BARTL ETT, A.B., Principal, 
Box 809, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


320 West 107th St., York City. 
(Riverside Drive 

Planned exclusively for wn wishing to 

pursue special studies in New York. Ex- 

ceptional opportunity to acquire fluent 

French and every advantage of the City 

provided for. (9th year.) Address 


MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 


firs. Henry B®. Boswell’s 


Residence for Girl Students. 
344 West 84th St. New York City. 
At Riverside Drive. 


Miss Fawcett’ $ | Home for Students 


Languages. Mu Art, History and Literature. 


French and Spanish Resident Teachers and 


Chaperons. 
127 East Gist Street, - - - ~- New York City 


Boy’s Schools 


The Raymond Riordon School 


“The School in the Hills.’ Preparatory 
with special courses. Boys get actual ex- 
periences of country life—with stock, lumber- 
ing, building, surveying, etc. Boys and 
teachers canoe, fish, toboggan, ski—al! sports. 
Catalog. Address 


Highland (Chodikee Lake,) Ulster Co.. N. Y. 


Eee School, 


Select home school offering unusual advan- 
tages to fifty boys, 9 to 20 years old. Heath- 
ful climate, conducive to study. Boys taught 
how to study. Teacher for every 8 boys. 
High moral. standard. Military drill, boy 


scout activities. Total charge $480. Summer 
em For catalogue, address 


J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


paratory. 
CONFERENCE fine aris and com- 
mercial subjects 

ACADEMY nce 
Founded 1834 dormitories, gym- 
nasium, chapel 


and infirmary. Co-educational. Moderate 
es. L. LEONARD, Principal, 
Poultney. Vt. Box K. 


SWARTHMORE Preparatory SCHOOL 
For boys. Prepares for college and equips for 
chosen careers. Recreation balanced with study. 
Strong, Summer Ses- 


sion. Parents vited to call 
A. H. TOMLINSON. Head master, 
Bex 124, Swarthmore, Pa. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLECE 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. A School of Practical Arte. 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Indus- 
trial Arts. B.A. and B.S. Degrees. Address Secre- 
tary, Russert Sacre Troy, N. Y. 


Washington Schools 


aul Institute | 
2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
boarding school for girls. High School 
| and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training. Kindergarten Nor- 
mal a Domestic Science, Parlia- | 
| 
as. “NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 


District oF CoLUMBIa, Washington (Sub.) 


National Park Seminary 
For the higher education of young women. 
Extension courses of two years’ collegiate 
work above high school Home Economics, 
Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Music, Paint- 
ing, Dramatic Art, systematic study of the 
National Capital James E. AMENT, A.M., 
Ph.D., President. Illustrated book on 
request to Registrar, Box 170, Forest Glen, 
Md. 


Southern Schools 
WARD-BELMONT 


for Girls and Young Women 


offers a six-year course of study embracing 
two years of college. It meets the exacting 
demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Reservations for 1918-1919 now being made. 
Write for literature and information. 


Tennessee, Nashville. Box Y 


The School of Four Seasons 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


‘ and 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
A migratory school for girls. Spring term in 
Charleston. Riding, boating, golf, tennis, 
outdoor sketching and other outdoor attrac- 
tions. Address the Secretary, at Princeton, 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY—North of 
Atlanta. Standard A.B. course: specia) advantages 
in music, oratory. art, domestic science: physical 
culture. 32 buildings, including sorority houses. 
new gymnasium. swimming pool. Senarate ‘‘Schoo!l’’ 
for young girls. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box H. Gainesville. Ga. 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Eniscop al school for girls—Seventy-sixth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past: alive to needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Out- 
door sports. Address MRS. H. N. HIL LS, A.B., 
(formerly Principal of Sweet Briar Academy). 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to 


New York and Philadelphia. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Two years 
finishing course for high school gr: iduates. 
Secretarial work. Individual attention. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior De- 
partment. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal. 
Box 246 South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Beechwood School, (Inc.) 


For Yorne Women. A Cultural and Practical 
School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; 
College Departments; Conservatory of Music: 
Arts, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten. Swimming pool. M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., 
President. 

JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. Box 425. 


Highland Hall 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL 
Hollidaysburg, Penna. 


New J ersey Schools 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New 
York. College preparatory special courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on request. 
Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, 
Orange, New Jersey 


Summit, 
Kent Place 
A country school 
20 miles from New York 
PRINCIPALS 
Mrs. Saran Woopman Part, A.B. 
Miss ANNA 8S. Woopman, A.B. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls 


special courses. Domestic Arts and Science. Pre- 
pares for all leading colleges. Limited number of 
panes. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York 


at Tennis, riding Address Box 617 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Prineipals 


Special Schools 


RYE BEACH SCHOOL] 
A SELECT private home for nervous 


and backward children. Persona! 
supervision and individual instruction 
Forty_five minutes from New York City 


Address MRS. ANNA F. BERAULT, 
311, Post Road, Kye, New York. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
for NERVOUS and BACKWARD CHILDREN 
238th Street and Riverdale Ave. 
New York City 


BOARDING and DAY PUPILS 
Full Particulars on application 


THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 


ward and menta! defectives. No age limit. Phys- 

ical Culture. Manual Training and al! branches. 

Open year round. Terms $50 per mon'h and up 
R. and T 


MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, a 


M 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


For the care and training of children of retarded 


and undeveloned mentality Individual instruction, 
ideal home life. mother’s care and association with 
normal children. J. Rocer Hepier, M.D., Resi- 
dent Physician. Mrs J. Rocer HEDLEY 
Univ.), Prin. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for 
the care and training of children who, through 
mental disability, are unable to attend public or 
private schools. 

MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal, Roslyn, Penna. 


Lasell Seminary 
for Young Women 


More than a passing on of text book 
knowledge is achieved at Lasell Semin- 
ary. Its goal is to arouse the apprecia- 
tions of the best in life and to develop 
the best in each girl. A six year’s course 
of study, the last two years consisting of 
advanced work for high school graduates, 
covers a wide range of academic subjects, 
and electives necessary to individual de- 
velopment. Unusual training is given in 
various phases of homemaking, from 
marketing to entertaining. 

he school is delightfully situated on a 
thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston All 
cultural advantages of the city are realized, 

Nearly every outdoor sport and recreation plays 
a part in the school activities For booklet 
address 


Guy M. Winslow, Phd., Principal, 
137 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Wykeham Rise 


Country School for Girls, 


WASHINGTON, GONN. 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal 


wBoston Representative. 


Mabel E. Bowman, A. B.. 
Vice-Principal 
Cohasset, Mass 


THE GATEWAY College Preparatory 


YENERAL and special courses including stenog- 
J raphy and “407g Domestic arts. Athletic 
fleld. Horseback ridir 
MISS ALICE E. "REYNOLDS, Principal 


St. Ronan Terrace New Haven. Conn. 
The Ely School 
ELY COURT 


GREENWICH 33 CONNECTICUT 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


Upper School—Girls from fifteen ‘to twenty. 
Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 

Opposite Smith College Campus. 

MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, 


Headmistress, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 
for Girls 
Send for Year Book—Address 


86 Summit Street NEWTON. MASS. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


S8th véar. Pre -paration for leading House- 
— Management, Cooking. Sewing Secretarial 
Course. Native language teachers. Athletic Sports. 
Horseback Riding. Miss ~~ Prin. 
Miss AUGUsTa CHOATE, Assoc. 


Western Schools 


AREMPER HALL 


A Secondary School for Girls 


(Episcopal) Happily located on shore of Lake 
Michigan between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Gymnasium. All the advantages of an Eastern 
school. Outdoor life and activities encouraged. 
Water from artesian well. Catalog. Address 


Secretary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


tf 
(New York Schools | 
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Professional Schools 


Craining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Devewp 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression.Ma 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Play Writ- 
Dr.Esenwein ing, Photoplay Writing, 

etc., taught personally 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for many years 
editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and a 
staff of literary experts. Constructive 
criticism. Frank, honest, helpful advice. 
Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over 
$1,000 before completing her 
first course. Another, a busy 
wife and mother, is averaging 
over $75 a week from photo- 
play writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing 
so much for writers, young or old. The uni- 
versities recognize this, for over one hundred 
members of the English faculties of higher 
institutions are studying in our Literary 
Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our 
courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We 
also publish The Writer's Monthly. espe- 
cially valuable for its full reports of the 
literary market. Besides our teaching ser- 
vice, we offer a manuscript criticism ser- 
vice. 
150-page Illustrated catalogue free 


Please address 


Che Home Correspondence School 


Dep't. 19 Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1897 Incorporated 1904 


T. TAYLOR System 


(Invented in 1848) 


DRESSMAKING. MB DESIGNING, 
DRESS CUTTING, MILLLNERY thoroughly 


taught. Pupils make own dresses in class. 
Schools throughout the country. For full 
information address 


T. TAYLOR 
Publishers of Le Bon T 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. W. cor. Street. 


Dressmaking and 
Millinery Made Easy 


You can now easily and quickly learn in 
spare time, in your own home, to make all 
our own clothes and hats or become a pro- 
essional dressmaker or milliner. You learn 
how to have prettier, better, more becoming 
clothes for merely the cost of materials. Com- 
plete instruction by mail in every feature 
under the guidance of expert teachers. The 
Woman's Institute isthe 
world’s greatest school 
of Domestic Arts an 
Sciences, with more 
fhan 16,000 delighted 
members. Write today 
for handsome illustrated 
book telling all about 
this fascinating, new, 
easy-lesson method. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 369, Scranton, Pa. 


Dressmaking and 
Millinery 


ESIGNING and Pattern Cutting taught 

for wholesale, retail or home use. Day 
and evening classes. Call or write for 
pesticulars. 


well Dressmaking and Millinery Schools | 


1876 Chartered under Regents 
| 25 West 35th St. N.Y. 209 So. State St., Chicago } 


fliss Conklin’s 
Secretarial School 


Twentieth Year 
Commercial Engineers’ Building 


37 WEST 3%h STREET -- NEW YORK 


IT after reading the an- 

nouncements of these 
schools you do not find the 
school that meets your particular 
requirements, write to the Harper's 
Bazar School Service. We shall be 
very glad to lend you our assistance. 


Good Schools for Children 
Will Be Scarce this Fall 


OOD schools wege never so scarce—never 
(5 so much in demand. 

The war and war-work have made their 
inroads on staffs and the ever-rising cost-of- 
existing has forced many teachers into more lu- 
For lack of quality and quantity 
in teachers, the public schools of the country are 
in the throes of a crisis and are facing a Catas- 
trophe of unimaginable proportions. 


crative fields. 


The result of all this is that good schools are 
not only deplorably few, 
already enrolling pupils for the fall of 1919 with 
a rapidity that prophesies disappointments for 
the parents who fail to appreciate conditions and 


act now. 


And the reason? 


but that they are 


On these (3) pages are the announcements of 
schools for which we can vouch—schools that 
in spite of every vicissitude have steadfastly 
maintained their high standards of teaching and 
living—schools that are today at the very front 


in the educational field. 


If you want your boy 


or girl to have a splendidly-trained mind, a fine 
sense of honor and justice, wholesome ideas A 
living, a patriotism that is thoroughly Americdn, 
you cannot do better than choose from these 
schools the one that meets your particular re- 


quirements. 


And the Harper’s Bazar School 


Service will help you in every way possible. To 
get the fullest co-operation you have only to out- 
line your School problem in a letter to— 


HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 


Mid-Year Professional Art Courses 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
Begins January 6th 


Write for our plan to com- 
plete first year work this 
season. 


Interior Architecture and Deco- 
ration; Costume, Poster, Stage 
and Textile Design; Crafts; 
Teachers’ Courses, etc. Circulars 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’way, N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST University School of Music 
MARTA MILINOWSKI, 8B.A., Director. 


Internationally trained teachers of wide reputa- 
tion. Special courses combining music with 
allied academic subjects for Performer’s and 
Teacher's Certificate. Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music, and Appreciation. School 
orchestra, chorus and recitals. Credits allowed 
by Lake Forest College and Ferry Hal) for 
Music School Work. Address, Box 103, 
Lake Forest. 


American 
Academy of 
Dramatie Arts 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 

President 
The leading institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Training 
in America. Connected with 
Charles Frohman’s Empire The- 
atre and Companies. For infor- | 
mation apply to | 


THE SECRETARY. 


175 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK N. Y, | 


New York School of Music 
and Arts [| 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York 


New York's modern, up-to-date Music School. 


All Branches of 


Music and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic 
finish by a distinguished faculty 
ermsa:— Tuition, Board, “pga Send for booklet. 


Most Eminent Teachers 


Dormitories — Proper Chaperonage 


Meblin piano used exclusively 


Costume Design & 


De Luxe 


With P. CLEMENT*= B 
BROWN. Fashion Create 
and Design for trade and 
stage. ashion Drawing 
and its Related Arts: Pat- 
tern Make and Model 
“Art in Dress”: Studio 
and by Mail Courses. 
= in France” Way, 

ia. 


Brown’s Salon Studio 


New York 
and San Francisco 
San Francisco Address: 
ttish Rite 
pore 
New York A 
5th Ave. ith St. 


Costume Design and Illustration 


Are you interested in a well-paying 

profession? Our unique method of 

Q instruction has developed some of 

' of the leading fashion illustrators and 

\ WAN creators in New York; not an art 

* course requiring years of study; 

¥ our lessons are practical, interest- 

y ing, and prepare you in short time; 

only school recommended by the 

trade; under direction Emil Alvin 

Hartmann, master of costume de- 

sign; morning, afternoon, evening 

classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of stu- 
dents’ work, or write for Booklet H. 


The Fashion Academy 
608 Park Ave., at 65th Street, N. Y. 


SONTA 
SEROVA 
Graduate 


rial 
Janseur 
Classique rth 
Paviowa 
Mordkin Co. 


England 


Vestoff Saunt Russian School 


of Interpretative-Classic and Nature Dancing, Inc. 
26 East 46th Street, (opposite the Ritz) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 
rsonal Instruction of 


Pe 
M. Veronine Vestoff and Mile. Sonia Sereve 
Classes—Private Lessons 


JUNE AND JULY 
Booklet “‘A”’ deacriptive of the ‘School, 
awaits your inquiry 
sé Cor tains Mile. Serova’s original 
on method of ins 
wound children and six aby 
ork Dances. Price $5.00. 
The text book to perfect natural 


movement, containihg Funda- 
*‘Nature mental Exercises in Walking. 
Running. Leaping and Spring- 
ancing ing, Grecian Poses, five Inter- 
pretative Nature Studies. Illus- 

trated. Price $5.00. 
es The Key to Aesthetic Dancing. 
The Russian | containing Bar Exercises, Plas- 
Imperial tique Movements, Technique of 
Method Dancing, Toe Exercises with 
of Training music and 120 photugraphs. 

a Dancer” Price $5.00. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of EXPRESSION 


(Chartered by the Regents of the University of 
the State of N. Y.) 


26th year. Voice training, Oral English, Dic- 
tion, Public Speaking, Dramatic Art, Dancing 
and Pantomime. Saturday (Classes for teach- 
ers. Catalogue. 318 W. 57th.St.. New York City. 


ALVIENE  schoots 


Acknowledged Authority on 


Academic, Techni- Dramatic Art 
cal and Practical Musical Comedy 
Traini g. Stu- Photo-Play 


dents’ School 
Theatre and Stock 
Co. afford New 
York appearances. For catalog, write 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Stady Desired 


and Dance Arts 


| 225 W. 57th St., near Broadway, New York 
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PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


A familiar figure issue. is a devoted 
at the Garrick and sportsman and lov- 
Savage Clubs im er of the country. 
London, FE. Phil You seldom see a 


lips Oppenheim, picture of Bim 
whose newest nov Z without a Pn ra 
or in it 


el begins in this 


| 


VEN if the telephone stretched across the ocean, so that a friend of yours 
could call you from Mayfair, you could get no such intinaate picture of life 
in English society and diplomatic circles as you have in the new novel by 


@ E. Phillips Oppenheim 


which has just begun in Harper’s Bazar 


Nor could any friend—unless it happened 
to be Mr. Oppenheim himself—tell you sé 
fascinating a story. It is called “The Mills 
of the Gods”. 


The action starts in Africa—what used to 
be German East Africa—then it swings to 
London and later to a beautiful old country 
estate. An estate with a ghost—and a lovely 
woman living in the past. 


This new novel is not merely a mystery 
story. It contains a double mystery. Two 
tangled plots so skillfully interwoven that 
you cannot guess ahead even from para- 


graph to paragraph. 


% And the thing that makes it still more en- 
i thralling is the fact that you will recognize 
&* 
@) 
4; > Send no money 
44 now—but do mail 
US this coupon 
ae * 
Sy? 
“9 


it as a slice of history—taken from the most 
momentous days and hours diplomacy has 
ever known. 


Oppenheim wastes no words on tiresome 
introductions or tedious skirmishings. He 
carries you right into the heart of his story 
at once. He grips your interest at the begin- 
ning and baffles you to the end. 


Start this story in this March Bazar. Only 
a few opening chapters have appeared. And 
the very full synopsis in this issue tells you 
all about what little you have missed. And, 
so that you will be sure of receiving every 
later instalment fresh from the press—send 
in your subscription today. You needn't 
bother to write a letter or make out a check 
now. Just fill in and mail the coupon. You 
can pay later when we send you a bill. 


A™ Marjorie Benton Cooke’s 
delightful ‘‘Cricket’’, now appearing 
in the Bazar? It’s the sort of story you 
can enjoy even if you didn’t begin at the 
beginning. Make sure of getting the rest 
of it by subscribing or renewing your sub- 
scription now. The price of Harper’s Bazar 
is now $4.00 a year. Use the coupon today. 


{ 
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PNUE’ MOST INTERESTING and 
complete Doll and Toy Store. American and im- 


ported dolls and toys. Party favors designed for 
special occasions, and mail orders promptly exe- 


cuted. Dolls’ clothes and all furnishings designed 
and made to order. MANHATTAN DOLL CO., 
Ave. (near 45th St.), N. Y. Tel., Vander- 
t 


unusual gifts 


IF YOU LIKE A LOG FIRE a Cape Cod Fire 
lighter will kindle it quickly—and no trouble. 
Brass, copper, iron. $4 to $10.00. Illustrated 
| eireular. CAPE COD SHOP, 320 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 
is an “Art Box" of fresh flowers from Muir's 
| unimposing shop Poems in flowers’ verily. 
| 62 West 40th Street. Telephone 144 Vanderbilt. 


wedding stationery 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
Co., has for a generation insured iighest quality. 
100 delivered anywhere $7.50. Book “Wedding 
Etiquette’’ Free. 7 So. lith St., Richmond, Va. 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $%6.75 or 
invitations, hand-engraved, 2 sets of envelopes. 
100 Calling Cards, $1.25. Write for samples. 
B. Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Phila. 


wholesale gifts 


GIFTS that are different. Something alway.+ 
new. Dolls, animals, pilates, carriage 
sets, ratiles, bath toys, laundry bags, etc. Balley & 
Balley,27 East 22nd St., New York City. Dept. H. 


yarns 


\ ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
A garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corp 

of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fi ith 

Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany. 


“IT gave these to sister” 


6 dainty luxuriousness of the firm glove-silk fabric in’Van Raalte 
“Niagara Maid” Glove-Silk Underwear makes them beloved of 
every feminine heart. 


Their soft pink never needs renewing with artificial coloring—a note- 
worthy feature of these undergarments that are designed to launder as 
often as you like with perfect satisfaction. For sale at all good shops. 


Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Ave. at 16th St., N.Y.C. 


Makers of Van Raalte Veils, Silk Gloves and Silk Hosiery 


Vaid SILK UNDERWEAR 
; 


order or check. 


‘Hcited. 500 5th Ave., N.Y.C. Tel. 


art embroidery 


HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave. 24-25 &t., 
Cc. Columbia, Good Shepherd Yarns, full 
all colors French Tapestries. New 

Worsted Knit Goods 


shipment 


>! 

oe 


$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
chine, offering of exceptional values. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥ Send for booklet H. 


candies 


QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 
at the better stores at 


oo $1.10—$1.25 per Pound. If your dealer 
does not carry them we would be prenees to 
supply i- direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 

& 


toston. New York Office, 41 Un. Sq. 


Aristocrat of 


OSE GARDEN Ss 
Send for 


WEETS. 
Confections.’ 
*“Oh-s0-delicious"’ assortm $1.25 Ib Mo 
Jennie C Biddeford, Me. 


things 


HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 17 1). 48 St.. N. Y. 
Newly designed children's furniture and toys, 
for the nursery, may be seen now. Our speciality: 
Designing and furnishing nurseries: Catatogue 


TOTS' TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Phone 
Bryant 2867. Outfitters to Children of All Ages. 
Swimming and Gymnasium Suits a Speciality. 
Charming Styles and Superior Workmansbip. 


find for yourself, 


suggestions here. 
the advertisement in the Marc 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave.. at 34th Street, N..Y. C. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 W est 37th St... New York City. 
Corsets ready to wear and made to order. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 
Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to pos. Descriptive Dkit. sent. 
500-5th Ave... N.Y or. 42d St. Vanderbilt 845. 


is a group of small shops, the kind that are so hard to 
nd so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recommended to the readers of Harper's Bazar. 


During this month you will be able to find a host 
To secure promos attention A in your letter that you 
Number of Harper's Bazar. 


t 


of unusual Winter 
saw 


Four months, $18 


fancy dress & costumes 


(Continued) 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 

ideas for fancy dress balis Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St..N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description tor 
every occasion to hire or made to oreer. 
Every 

A. W. Tamas, 


feathers & boas 


PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
reconstructed: newest’ Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York. 


rented costume as c nas ne 


ea 
1600 Broadway (48th St.), 


Do You Know the Small Shops?r 


O you know the small shops on these two pages? These 


pretty, 


homey little places where everything is dainty 


and artistic and the owner waits upon you in person? 
If you don’t know them, you have missed a pleasant human 
experience, and you want to begin to make their acquaintance 


to-day. 


You will find it a delight to be served by their charm- 


ing, cultivated proprietors, who speak the same language of 
art, or clothes, or beauty that you do. 

And when you have seen the things that these little shops 
have or the things that they do, you will feel that you have 


made a real discovery. 


they are collectors 
the rare and the unusual. 


For they purvey the things that are 
“different”—that are individual 
most part only one at a time by their originators. 
for they are always 


and that are made for the 
In one sense 
searching and finding 


As time and trouble savers they 


are pre-eminent for their service is prompt and their taste 


unerring. 


If you cannot visit them in person, write to Jane 


Jarvis, of the Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service, and she will 
gladly undertake the matter — 


corset hospital 


R. & B. OCONNELL. Corsets made to order and 
copied. Surgical Coréets a speciality. Old ones 
made new. Mail orders solicited. 17 West 42nd St.. 
New York City. Telephone, Vanderbilt 3278. 


dancing 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 £.46 8t..N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive, etc. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing; $5 vol.; descriptive cata. H on request. 


CHALIF’S ART OF DANCING 
taught by the master at 
163 West 7th Street 
New York City 


The Helen Moller Temple. 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 


Dedicated to 


47 
Tultion in 


Interpretive and . Modern 
ancing 


Children and Adults 


DURYEA DANCES 
Every Thursday 8:30 P. M. to - 2:30 A. M. 
7 West 72nd Stree 
Admission $1.00 each. a included. 


TINY TOTS’ TOGS, hand made, in unique 
designs. Infants’ to 3 years. French caps a 
epeciaity. Catalog for stamp. Vay Belle Da 


Vis, 1017 Marine Building, Chicago, II. 


chiropody 


m Foot 
ointment for bruises, e P er. (ogswell's 


Sea Shell Tint (Liquid Nail Polish ) Mall orders so- 
Vanderbilt 2262 


MARGARET BUNDY, Graduate Podiatrist 
Scientific Treatment of ie Fee ) 5th Ave., at 
42nd Street, Room 410, New 

anderbilt 4658 


& dyeing 


WOMEN’S and Men's clothing. 
tains,- etc. I po 

White Plains. 
(see phone book) Knickerbocker Cl. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 

If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
the Bazar. 


Blankets, Cur- 
New Rochelle. 
Main Office 402. 31 Bt.. N.¥.C. 
& Co. 
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dramatic art 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic 
Art Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Mat- 


thison. General training for the Stage. Teacher 
of Alice Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall,N.Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser 


entertainment 


PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children’s par- 
ties, including sleight of hand and magic tricks 
and ventriloquism. Ambrose Jeffries, 44 Fidert 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone 1479 Bushwick. 


fancy dress & costumes 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


flesh. reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical method. No = exer- 
cising required. Dr. R Newman, lic. 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.). N.Y¥.C . Phone Mad. 575 


FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
three to five pounds a week. Sample 
jar with Instructions, $3.00. Leslie A. 
Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


Blanchie Arral, famous Grand Opera Star, tells how 
she reduced flesh without dieting or strenuous exer- 
cise. Write for information: Arral’s Tika Tea Co. 
Dept. 19, 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BAR Y-GONE BATH CARTRIDGES. A positive 
fat reducer Originated by Prof. Silvio Plevan i. 
Marvelous results. $2 twelve baths. P. A. P. Co., 
469 Central Park W A New York City. 


for soldiers & sailors 


CAMP SERVICE KIT. 18 articies and a mas- 
cot—in asnappy mannish bag. To eat, to we 
and a bit of fun. Postpaid to any camp $4. 
Furness Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York < ity. 


re 


SHOP 


furs 


(Continued) 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship. 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me suggest >= 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44tb St..N.Y¥.C 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS and we are sure of 
your patronage. Fur garments made of select skins, 
excellent workmanship; reasonable remodeling. 
J.O. TEPPER, 12 West 36th St., New York City. 


A. FISHER—FURS, 36 Weat 46th St 
Imported and Original 
Wholesale and retail 
able Repairing and 


& 

models, 

Prices reason- 
Remodeling. 


garden things 


LABEL YOUR GARDEN—Know when, where 
and what you planted. 100 assorted Garden 
Labels and marking Pencil 70 cents. 

H. GORDINIER, Troy, N 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, dlamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN. Telepippne 
103 West 47th Street, N ity. 

Absolutely Full Value Paid “Ladies Misfit or 

Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write, 
"Phone or Send. me. Furman, 103 W. 47th St. 


LL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks: also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


Bryent mt 1376 


gowns & waists 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our trocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. » Ge 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materiais 
optional Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 170 W. 93 St..N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. iss 

Squires, 203 W. 87th St... N. Y Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
modeled. waists for tallored suita. 
105 W. 68th St..N.Y¥.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


HAMILL, INC. 
Gowns made to order, to 
suit your individual § taste. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


A. & M. Stuhler, 18 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Gowns of EF xelusive Design and Dress 
Waists for Tallored Made SuitsaS8S ecialty. 
Call or write. Phone Greeley 4523 


KATHERIN CASEY. Gowns for all occasions. 

Street and Afternoon frocks. Your material used 
if desired Remodeling also done 

112 West 58th St., New York. Tel. Circle 4451 


DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 
Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffeta 
and Georgette at $45. Sketches sent, no two alike. 
Claire, 130 West 45th Street, New York City. 


“PRINCET” DE PARIS 
Creations exclusive. 
20 West 46th St Elevator 2nd floor. 
Reasonable Priced. 


MAXON—MODEL GOWNS—Estab. 1899. 
If you can wear model sizes you can buy your 
Gowns, Sults and Wraps at one-half their real 
value. ‘1587 Broadway, N. Y., at 4&th St. 


GOWNS = for YOU EXCLUSIVELY 


Exquisite craftsmanship 


Make your soldier boy a Victory QOvllt. Packag 

of generous pleces of in beautiful 
enough for bed quilt, Broadway Costumin 
Co., 116 W. 48th St., x. ‘Phone, 3440 Bryant. 


a price you will Batts! ay. 
STUDIO No. 500 FIFT NUE. 
Murray Hill 9026. 


furniture 


hair 


BABY FURNITURE — For the baby & child, 
etc., made of wood. ‘‘The Better 
Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 


3512 2 “vi Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGLISH HENNA SHA wders 
tone the scalp, color faded or "previa hair, giv- 
ing @ marvelous gloss an right tints, 
Henna Specialties Co., 506-5th Ave., N. ¥. 


NEW YORK CALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furn'ture Co., Ine. 
Plates of entqrastene interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City 


YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture.rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W.458t., N. Y. Bryant 670. 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
personal attention for & permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 


FOR TRUL Y3Scientific care of the hair (permanent 
waving), special shampoo, henna treatment 
and hair goods $5.00 an ounce. 

CHAS. FREY, 507 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


furs 


FUR REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
in renovating old furs. Our 
prices are as low as 
consistent with 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 


Goud Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is oe! 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Gr rix f 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W. 37 St.. N.Y. 


THE NESTLE TREATMENT fer. 
Apply for tlluatrated boo 


Cc: 
657 Fifth Avenue, 


Nestie Co., 
New York. 


|| 
| Rates: One year, $48 Po 
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hair 


(Continued) 


jewelry 


(Continued) 


miscellaneous 


toilet preparations 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For bionde 
and auburno hair. Prevents darkening: accentu- 
ates the red ond. gueure tints. Not a dye or 
bleach. Used w 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or/express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
awn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 
46 West 23rd Street. New York 


HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knuife pleat- 
ing. Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressamakers & Tallor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


C. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scaip remedies $1. 

3c stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & may 7 
by Frey, Charlies, 507 Sth Ave.. C. 


= 


CROWN OF GOLD TONIC. Benefits ‘‘drab”’ 


$1 
tions. Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., 


CASH FOR JEWELRY Diamonds, Gems, 


Gold, Silver, new or bro Prices now ex- 
ceptionally high. Est. years. Mme. Naftal, 
69 West 45th St.. N. Y. Tel. Bryant 670. 


EARN GOOD INCOME. Gentlewoman with en- 
tree Into best circles can earn good income by inter- 
esting friends in interior decorating. Commission 
paid on contracts. Box X, Harper’s 


Noma Night Blooming Balm. Simple to use. 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, giving 
youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit Teller, 
Professor C. D' Irving, 535 Weat 1lith St.. N. Y. C. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from bionde to biack. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Pariors: write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave... N. Y¥. 


SHONGUT. 170 B' way, cor. Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. Cortlandt 501. High-class Jewels of every 
description. Diamonds, Pearis, etc., purch 

for cash Individual pleces or Estates. 


patterns 


PATE GRISE for AGING HANDS. Are your 
hands older than your nee. Pate Crise banishes 
Fe -- Booklet 
Aurora Specialties Co., bol Mass.. Dept. A. 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
Composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
shades. Kasy toapply: harmiess. $1.35 postpd: 
Bb. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. 


An Experienced Scalp Specialist. English 
penne Shampooing. All conditions of the Scalp 
Treated Ke Fee. Helen ulloch, 
25 W. 42d St.. N. Y. M. H. 8633. 


ladies’ tailors 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments: picture or descrip- 
tion: reasonable prices, perfect fit. Mall overs 
aspeciaity. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th St... N.Y. 


toys 


M. BERKOWITZ. Sale of exclusive models 

in Suita, Wraps and Tallored Dresses at greatly 

pa 9 West 46th Street, New 
or 


shoes 


FIFTH AVENUE’S MOST INTERESTING and 
complete Doll and Toy Store. American and im- 
ported dolls and toys. Party favors designed for 
special occasions, and mail orders promptly exe- 


CRUDOL ‘“‘Nature’s Hair Tonic”’ 
Removes Dandruff and prevents hair. 
50 and 25 cents the u 
The C rudol Co., Ine., 1777 Breadway, Be 


D. VELTRY, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. Opposite Lord & 
Taylor. Advance Spring Sty les in Tailor-made suits 
and dresses Furs remodeled. ices mode rate. 
10 per cent. discount to reader of “‘Harper’s Bazar.’ 


“SHOE CRAFT” SHOP—27 W. 38 St., N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA AA, to D. Send for 
catalog H 8S and ‘Fitting the Narrow Foot." 


hotels 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., N. Y., 

a suit for $60 which cannot be duplic ated ander 
390. Quality & material faultiess in make 

Fur garments remod. Spring models now ready. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 36th St., N. 
Y. C. Recommended Ly highest authorities for 
all foot troubles Speciaiize in high arches, 
broad toes and narrow heels. 


HOTEL MARTHA TON, 30 Hest 
24th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 up- 
wards Meals a la carte: also Ak, vd hote 

Luncheon 50c. Dinner 65c. Booklet Free. 


LORED GOWNS REMODELED to prevail- 
ing style. 20 years experience. Linen skirts from 
$12 Comstock, 286 Sth Ave. (30th St.) 
New York City. Tel., Madison Sq.. 158. 


Neat in appearance. Built on scientific prin- 
ciples. Quality and expert workmansbip. 
Cost no more than ordinary shoes. Send 
for booklet. 


cuted. Dolls’ clothes and all furnishings designed 

and made to order. MANHATTAN DOLL CO., 

Ave. (near 45th St.), N. Y. Tel... Vander- 
iit 4677. 


unusual gifts 


IF YOU LIKE A LOG FIRE a Cape Cod Fire 
lighter will kindle it quickly—and no trouble. 
Brass, copper, tron. $4.00 to $10.00. Illustrated 
circular. CAPE COD SHOP, 320 — Ave., N. Y. 


Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., X . | Dlock to Central Park. 
(Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cabie, Mgr 


lingerie 


shopping commissions 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for 1 any occasion 

an “Art Box” of ~— flowers from Muir's 
unimposing shop. Poem in flowers’ verily. 
62 West 40th Street. Telephone 144 Vanderbilt. 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 
in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. Private 
bath $2 up. Parior, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. 


ARAMINTA ‘’Tailor Made,” 18 W. 46th St. N. Y. 
Liouses, Neagligees, Lingerie, Trousseaux, Boudoir 
Apparel. Best quality Georgettes, Satins, Crepe de 
Chines. Original creations. lilus. Bkit. free 


M . B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
wil hop with you or send anything on ap- 

roval. Services free Send for bulletin. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


interiors 


maids’ uniforms 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer 
of Little Things not found in the shops-— Let me 
suggest your interiors. No service charge . ar- 


NURSES’. TING ASS’N 
Fifth Avenue 
38th Street 


Mrs. C. H. Langdon, The Broztell, N.Y. C., 

for or with you nterior furnishings & decorations. 
Everything for house; porch, garden. Also things 
you see advertised. Unusual facilities. No charge. 


specialty shops 


time simplicity. 48 49th St... N New York. 

THE FIRM OF BEED. Creators of objects of art, Dresses Collars 

and specialists in framing, screens, mirrors, book Caps ready made Cufls 

ends, carvings, candle sticks, furniture Coats and to order Aprons 
31 Waverly Place, New York. Bonnets Bibs 


jewelry 


also 
thorized Red Cross 
ng Ass'n 
425 Fifth Avenue. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
sliver, ete Mall or phone calls attended to. 
Mrs. 8. Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Cirecley. 


millinery 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H In colors sent 
op request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN SOCIETY, 129 F 

34th St.. N 5 rippled members of society = 
come seif-supporting through the exchange. Fancy 
articles, embroideries, infants’ and children’s wear. 


tea rooms 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearis, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; (confidential). best. 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St... N. Y C. 


GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive 
Hats. 12 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Cariton) N.Y 


DON’T MISS bit of Old Russia 
in New York. Russian Cooking in 
The Russian Inn, 57 Weat 37th 


wedding stationery 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
Co., has for a generation insured ughest quality. 
100° anywhere $7.50. Book “Wedding 
Etiquette” Free. 7 So. lith St., Richmond, Va. 


100 WEDDING ENTS $6.75 or 
100 Calling Cards, $1.25. rit 

B. Ott "Engraving Co., 1033 C ila. 


wholesale gifts 


BABY GIFTS that are different. Something alway4 
new. Dolls, animals, roly-polies, ‘plates, carriage 
seta, ratties, bath toys, laundry bags, etc. Bailey & 
Bailey, 27 East 22nd St., New York City. Dept. H. 


yarns 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany. 
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THE CHARM OF EXQUISITE REFINEMENT, IN. 
HUDSON CLOSED CARS MATCHED WITH ENGI- 
NEERING AND MECHANICAL EXCELLENCE, GRATI- 
FIES EVERY DESIRE FOR BEAUTY AND EFFICIENCY. 


| , THE HUDSON CHASSIS MAY BE HAD WITH 
SEVEN DISTINCTIVE TYPES OF CLOSED BODY —A 
MODEL TO MEET EVERY SOCIAL OR BUSINESS 

DEMAND. 
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NEW BRIDGES FOR THE SEVEN SEAS 


ERTE'’S description of his cover design translated from the French 
“On steps of gilded mosaic stands a woman wrapped in rich robes of 
gold and facing the sunrise of a new world era, 
tion who, freed at last from the cruel yoke of war, can turn once more 
You may imagine her as standing at 


to her jruitjul peace-time arts. 


one of the thousand points where the carth juts out into the sea, 
launching with high hope her latest conqueror of the elements and of dis- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HERE is one fact about Har- 
per’s Bazar which in our opinion 
will bear endless repetition. And 
this’ is that fact: 

The editors of the Bazar want 


tance—the aeroplane. 
The woman is Civiliza- 


the far east to the far 


MARCH, 19.19 


Born in days of peace, but tested and matured 
through the war, these great instruments of progress will serve civiliza- 
tion as new bridges across the seven seas. 
shoals and monsters of the deep, speeding with their rich cargoes from 
west and from the north pole to the south 
they will draw together and unite- the four corners of the world.” 


Out of reach of ro ks and 


You Fit Into the War”, placed thou- 
sands of our readers in active war work. 
Now she is ready to help you find your 
role in reconstruction. If the coming 
of peace has suddenly brought you a 


you to feel that the magazine is CONTENTS super-abundance of time and nothing to 
more than just something do, read “Where You Fit 
to read—that it is rather ; Into Victory” on page 47 

an institution founded on a _ po and write to Miss Graham 
helpfulness to vou. ; 26 THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSE telling her vour cualifce- 

—_— y AN ARTICLE BY MRS. AUGUST BELMONT 27. WHERE YOU FIT INTO VICTORY . . 47 oe 

We should like you to tions. She will find you a 

ha A STORY BY AMY LANDON GURLITZ . 28 New TAPPE HATS. 48 , 
realize that in subscribing THEATRICAL CAMERA PORTRAITS . 30 ae = peace-time occupation for 
to Harper’s Bazar, you ob- ERTE WRITES HIS OWN BIOGRAPHY . 31 ae aa > MATS 82 as many hours, days or 
tain in addition to the most ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY MISS STEINMETZ 32 ® ogame pte ny li weeks as you may wish to 
advanced fashions, timely THE CRICKET BY MARJORIE BENTON AS BY JOSEPHINE DA give. 
amd OOKE 34 ORIGINAL DESIGN BY MISS STEINMETZ 56 
a MARIE DORO IN LUCILE SUMMERIFROCKS 36 FASHIONS DIRECT FROM PARIS 57 
fiction, the willing services VERSAILLES—A DRAWING BY DRIAN . 38 IN SOCIETY .. ‘ It may seem a bit pre- 
of experts whose sole de- IMPRESSIONS OF YVETTE GUILBERT . 39 ruse 4111.5 OF THE GODS—OPPENHEIM 64 mature, at this moment, to 
sire is to help you solve FASHIONS DIRECT FROM PARIS . - 4  sacr MINUTE FASHIONS FROM PARIS. 66 speak of Fall terms at 
such problems as may NEGLIGEES BY ERTE. . - + 42 aus PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 68 school, but, as a matter of 
A STORY BY WILLIAM HAMILTON . 

weezy you. OSBORNE 44 NEW CLOTHES FOR CHILDREN 70 fact, this is the very best 


It may be for instance 
that you are puzzled over 
the question of just what 
your wardrobe should include next summer. Per- 
haps you may be going on a long motor run with 
frequent stops at fashionable resorts and at the 
homes of friends en route—a trip which because 
of necessarily limited luggage capacity will re- 
quire nice judgment in the selection of clothes 
that will give you enough variety and also look 
well when unpacked. Here is the sort of prob- 
lem Harper’s Bazar would delight in helping you 
work out. Of course you may not be confronted 
with exactly these conditions, but no matter what 
clothes problem is worrying you the Bazar will 
gladly give you suggestions and advice. Simply 
write to Miss M. A. Steinmetz outlining the 
details and she will promptly let you know what, 
in her opinion, would be the best thing to do. 


And then if you find you cannot readily obtain 
the things you want wherever you may happen 
to be, a distress signal to Jane Jarvis of the Har- 
per’s Bazar personal shopping service will bring 
you speedy first aid. Miss Jarvis will buy for 
you any mortal thing you want, whether it is 
shown in Harper’s Bazar or whether it is hidden 
away in some retiring little shop off the beaten 
path. Miss Jarvis buys things of all kinds for 
thousands of our readers not only in the United 
States but in China, Alaska, Canada, England, 
South America and the Philip- 
pines. All you need do to start 


the price of the clothes or furniture or whatever 
it may be, enclose a check or money order (made 
payable to Harper’s Bazar) and the things will be 
shipped to you as quickly as human hands and 
the naughtiness of express companies will permit. 
If you are not sure what the price should be, Miss 
Jarvis will let you know. She has had so much 
experience and has such excellent taste and is 
such a splendid judge of values that you can place 
your orders through her with the utmost confi- 
dence. 

Of course you can always have your money 
back if you are not entirely satished. 

Every month Jane Jarvis displays in Harper’s 
Bazar what she considers the real bargains from 
the best New York shops. These you will find 
this month on pages 68 and 69. 


One of the busiest persons on our staff is Muss 
Louise Graham. Before the armistice was signed 
Miss Graham, through her department “Where 
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time. If you are consider- 
ing sending your boy or 
girl to a new school in the 
Autumn, you cannot do better than to make your 
investigations now. When the Summer is over 
you will have difficulty in finding a vacancy in 
the right kind of institution 

There are all sorts of private schools—good, 
better, bad and worse. Kenneth N. Chambers, 
who conducts the Harper’s Bazar School and 
Camp Department, knows almost everything about 
practically all of them. And if you will write to 
him, telling him what you have in mind for your 
young hopeful, he will be happy to suggest 
schools of the better kind and to give you any 
information you may desire. 

Summer camps offer the most beneficial vaca- 
tions possible for active youth. Better choose one 
now. Mr. Chambers can help you. See pages 
17, 18 and 19. For other services rendered by the 
Bazar turn to page 91, 12 and 13. 


For many phases of reconstruction work, such 
as “adopting” war orphans, sending layettes and 
clothes for older children: abroad, building local 
club rooms for soldiers, money. will be needed. 

We know numbers of women in comfortable 
circumstances who want to feel that they actually 
earn whatever they contribute to such causes. If 
you share this feeling, or if for any other reason 
you would like to add to your income, say, an 
extra $25 to $75 monthly, Har- 
per’s Bazar can help you do it. 


Harper's Bazar is published monthiy by the International Magazine Company, William Randolph Hearst, 
Miss Jarvis working for you 1s president; Joseph ore, vice-president; Julian M. Gerard. treasurer; W. G. Langdon, secretary; Just write for details of our 


A . 119 West 40th Street, New York ‘ity Single Copies, 35 cents Yearly anbsc riptions in United States and v - 
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MRS. AUGUST 
BELMONT 


is the only woman member 
of the Advisory Board oj 
the American Red Cross War 
Council, and is one of its 
most indefatigable officers. 
During the last year of the 
war Mrs. Belmont made 
speaking tours of the country 
that always led to greater in- 
terest in the Red Cross work. 
She is now assisting in devet- 
oping the post-war program. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


OOKING backward is sometimes necessary in 
order that a people may move forward 
with clear thought and high heart. Just 
now we women of America are busy count- 
ing up our mercies, and contrasting them 
with the tragedies suffered by the women 

of Europe. We look back to an immediate,past 
of hard work and loving service tempered by the 
knowledge that, in countries just over the sea, 
women like ourselves have worked, and served, and 
suffered to an extent that is far beyond our con- 
ception. With new tasks facing us, we see in our 
recent work and service a symbol for the future. 
Nothing that we have done shall go to waste; 
each day’s task is woven into a fabric that must 
form a background for to-morrow, and the days 
after. 

The millions of women throughout America, 
who have consecrated the past two years to Red 
Cross work, have learned the spiritual meaning 
of patriotism, and in so doing have created for 
themselves a new form of eitizenship. This is 
true not only of the women in the large cities 


and towns, but of those of our many scattered vil- - 


lages and farms. Did the spirit of America seem 
slow to awake? I think not! Having been in 
Europe for five months, it was very beautiful and 
very wonderful to watch, on my return, the flame 
of the spirit spread from community to com- 
munity, from home ‘to home, to see it follow the 
putting up of the little service star in the window. 
It was as though that star, like the star of Bethle- 
hem, pointed the way, and it was inspirational to 
feel and to watch the onward march of our women. 

Given this marvelous background of work ac- 
complished, of effort sustained under almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, are these millions of 
workers going to let their hands fall idle and their 
lives drop back into the former paths of ease? 
From all parts of the country, from each of our 
great division centers, comes the message that the 
women of America want the work of the Red 
Cross, their own work for humanity, to continue. 
The heritage of these days of fervent outgivings 
is not to be lightly lost. 

That carefully selected group of canteen work- 
ers, who were permitted to enter the docks dur- 
ing those momentous hours of sailing, who were 
the last American women to speak to our millions 
of fighters as they marched aboard ship on their 
way to battle, will carry memories of those hours 
all their lives. These women were bound by the 
most solemn promises to keep their lips sealed 
before and after the transports sailed down the 
bay. Their orders may have come for mi inight 


By 
ELEANOR ROBSON BELMONT 


or for that dark hour before dawn, but when the 
youth of America marched solemnly and quietly 
through the gates leading to the great camou- 
flaged transports, the women of America were 
there. 

They were a surprise to our soldiers, who 
thought that in breaking camp they had looked 
their last on any woman of their own country. 
Many a man, whose thoughts were fixed on the 
mother, wife or sweetheart back home, saw in the 
blue clad canteen worker the very woman he was 
thinking of. Thousands of them were so young, 
and they were beginning a journey which was to 
bring them face to face with death in a foreign 
land. A curious psychological change was ap- 
parent in them, as, after months of training, they 
found themselves at last confronting the unknown. 
Their eyes told the story. Every woman felt the 
sacredness of the moment, and took away with her 
an indefinable impulse that must make impossi- 
ble for the future any petty outlook on life. 


OVER in France, many of those soldiers went 

under in the fighting that began at Chateau- 
Thierry and ended when the enemy sued for 
peace. So overwhelming were the casualties, that, 
at one time, great numbers had to be sent to 
French hospitals where no American nurses or 
doctors were stationed. It was impossible for 
nurses and patients to understand each other, and 
General Pershing asked the Paris office of the 
American Red Cross to help solve the problem. 
Miss Ruth Morgan, the present President of the 
Colony Club and, at that time, head of the 
woman's overseas division, organized “flying squad- 
rons” of nurses and nurses’ aids, who were sent 
to every hospital where Americans were placed. 
These young women, two hundred in all, covered 
the entire war zone, traveling all night, if neces- 
sary, and over roads constantly under shell fire. 
When our boys came out from the ether, or awoke 
from their first uneasy slumber, they found an 
American nurse within call. These nurses could 
not remain constantly—there were too many other 
soldiers to be visited—but at least once every day, 
our wounded men were able to get in touch with 
an American woman. 

The material production of our women, ex- 
emplified by the thousands of pajamas, the mil- 
lions of knitted articles, and the more than half 
a billion bandages and surgical dressings made by 


willing workers, was one of the things expected. 
Women have always been the producers along such 
lines. But the soldierly manner in which all this 
was accomplished was a continual surprise and 
delight. Aladdin’s lamp wrought no greater 
miracles than our women. The frequent and per- 
plexing changes in patterns and measurements 
called for by the surgeons, due to the develop- 
ments in war surgery, did not dismay, but only 
seemed to spur them to greater effort. When a 
relief ship, carrying four million bandages to our 
army in France was torpedoed, Red Cross work- 
ers immediately buckled to and produced twice 
that number of dressings. And so it went with 
every undertaking. 

The accomplishments of these years must not 
be wasted. I am a strong believer in universal 
service for women as well as for men. The Red 
Cross, built up on a foundation of service for hu- 
manity, may fittingly become the great medium 
through which our American women may serve. 
And, oh, how they want to serve! Their appeals 
for something worth while to do have been as 
overwhelming since the signing of the armistice 
as during our darkest days of war. 

The underlying principle of the Red Cross has 
been emergency service, but we have outgrown 
this form of organization, and the opportunity to 
develop a working unit of tremendous force and 
vitality is knocking at our door. Emergency or- 
ganizations seldom function properly when emer- 
gencies arise, and I am eager to have prepared- 
ness made the keynote, not alone of our Red 
Cross, but of the women of our country. It is 
evident that the great majority of us have become 
mentally and spiritually alive to our splendid op- 
portunity for service, but we must be unified, and 
so organized practically, that we can meet any 
and every call made on our womanhood by civic, 
national, or international crises. 

The Halifax disaster, the Guatemala earthquake, 
the South Amboy explosion came at a time when 
we were mobilized for war relief, and in conse- 
quence we were thoroughly prepared to help in 
the rescue work. Never in the history of the 
organization had assistance been so instant or so 
systematic. Mental and physical preparedness 
made this possible. 

Of necessity we are in a somewhat fluid state, 
as to foreign assistance and service, and will be 
until the government’s relief program is definitely 
settled. We will keep our nursing units abroad 
until the last uniformed man returns, and we will 
also continue our canteen service in all army and 
navy centers in France (Continued on page 94) 
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ETER JOSCLYN was a young man with 

an engaging smile, candid eyes and a 

way of looking at you that eliminated 

every one else in the world. Early in 

life he had discovered and practiced the 

flattery of that smile. At five there was 

never any question as to who would get the lion 

or the lamb when the ice-cream was passed at the 

party; Peter invariably got the lion’s share. By 

the time he was twenty-five his smile was a fin- 

ished thing, a habit of happiness, or disarming 

friendliness, the imperturable sweet temper of a 

worldling who finds his world an altogether de- 
lightful place. 

“He will die young,” his friends used to say, 
but they did not refer to his age. Yet there came 
a time when Peter suddenly felt very old indeed. 

The thing happened in Paris, and it: began and 
ended so quickly that his friends, who had dined 
with him at Ciro’s and the Ritz in June and met 
him at, Lenox a month later, noticed no change. 
He was apparently the same Peter, blithe and 
joyous, making reckless love to small girls and 
Wending that endearing look that promised un- 
utteyable devotion on every woman, young and 
old, that he met. 
as Mme. de Suresure who saw Peter at the 
mt that he fell in love, and it was to her that 
with a look of puzzled and incredulous 
hen his world, of which he had always 
well, tumbled like a card house about 
e had been watching a polo match at 
waved to Peter at the end of the 
he was about to leave the field. 
thorse and went over to her, his 


Dr 


awines 


pony curving its neck 
and falling into a rock- 
ing canter like a pretty 
kitten about to draw its 
four feet together and 
‘put up its back. Peter 
looked very boyish as he 
sat there on his fream- 
colored pony, Ris fair 
rumpled hair tdssed 
back from his forehead, is 
the soft June breeze bil- 
lowing his white blouse. 
As they thatted Peter sud- 
denly raised his head and a 
strange expression came over 
his face. - He drew in his breath 
and the familiar look of gaiety 
changed into one of arrested attention, almost grave. 

“Laure,” he said to Mme. de Suresure, “I am 
going to be married.” 

He was still looking past her with a queer little 
ghost of a smile on his lips and something new 
and intent in his eyes. Mme. de Suresure fol- 
lowed his gaze to the shallow steps of the club- 
house, but there was no one there save three 
middle-aged men and a young girl scarcely more 
than a child. 

Mme. de Suresure’s own face softened as she 
looked at the girl, for there was something very 
lovely in her youthfulness, in the drooping lines 
of her slender figure, even in the thin little arms 
that showed through the transparent tissue of 
her dress, the hollows in her delicate throat. 
Later she would be more beautiful, Mme. de 
Suresure thought, but she would never be~ so 
touching. She was looking at Peter with the 
delighted smile children always had for him, her 
head thrown back, her lips curved, an elfin face 
still a little out of drawing, the green-gray eyes 
too big, the chin too pointed, a powder of freckles 


England aid on 


* ditz. 


Beach. 


painted with 


equally 


‘on the small nose. Behind her was the gay little 


house that the light-hearted Artois built on a 
wager with Marie Antoinette, and at her feet 
the enameled lawn flowed.away like a wide green 
river to the distant trees. 

“You will never marry, Peter,” said Laure. 
“On your way to the church you will see a little 
girl with a dimple and forget your bride waiting 
at the altar.” 

“Then I will marry the little girl with the 
dimple,” said Peter placidly, “and live happily 
ever after.” He smiled down at her contentedly. 


In writmmg of society in this country, in 
the Continent, few 
American story tellers are able to draw 
on so rich an experience as Miss Gur- 
London, Paris and the European 
resorts from Trouville to Biarritz arg to A 
her as familiar as New York and Palm 


this story, laid in France and Florida, 
such a 
“Somewhat Embusque’’ is 
litz’s first story to appear in Harper's 
Bazar—hbut we hope to give you others 
delightful 


Petcr played his game of polo so badly that even his ponies were ashamed of ham 


SOMEWHAT EMBUSQUE 


¢ 
By AMY LANDON GURLITZ 


Everett Shinn 


“Vous trouvez?” said 
Mme. de Suresure, but there 
was no doubt in her voice. 
She believed then that Peter 
would always live happily 
whether he married or not. 
little later she was not 


so sure. 
That is why the background of The whistle shrilled out 
and little Norwegian 


hand. 


Gur- 


pony reared suddenly paw- 
ing the air with dainty, im- 
patient feet, its short neck 
curved like a replica of a 
Greek frieze. 

“Au "voir, mon ami!” said 
Laure. 

“A bientét,” called Peter 
over his shoulder, looking past her. 

He went back to his game and played so badly 
that even his ponies were ashamed of him while 
his friends cursed him cheerfully. But Peter only 
smiled amiably, for he was busy arranging in 
his mind a future that pleased him very much. 
Through it moved a very young girl with a 
pixy face and gay eyes that laughed into his. 
Before he knew it the game was over and the 
young Duc de Beauregarde was asking him if 
he thought he was an equestrian statue of General 
Grant. “Rest in Peace,” he shouted back at 
Peter, as he touched his spurs to his pony and 
dashed away to the stables. 

That night Peter dined at the Ritz alone. He 
had spent the late afternoon driving rapidly from 
one tea place to another in the Bois. Under the 
trees at the Café Madrid, on the flowered lawn 
of Amenonville, even in the little dairy behind 
Pre Catalan he had searched disconsolately and 
in vain. Now, however, in the cool garden with 
the plane-trees stirring and whispering over the 
latticed wall, he felt an immeasurable content. 

“It’s quite all right, you know,” he said to the 
Pompadour headed sphinx that looked down on his 
table and whom he had taken into his confidence. 
“It’s quite all right. Presently I will look up and 
she will be standing there in those open windows, 
and the Tzigane orchestra will play the Pierrot 
polonaise, and I will go to her side and say: 


Sure 
Miss 


in future issues. 


“*Lady, may I walk with you 
In the measure to ensue ?’ 


“No,-. shan’t either, for that would be a foolish 
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question. Of course she will walk with me. 
But—” his train of thought breaking off suddenly. 
“Why should that old pavan have come into my 
head? I haven't thought of it for years.” 

But the sphinx refused to answer, only smiled 
at him from under faintly ironical, veiled eyelids. 

So Peter went off to the theatre alone, hugging 
his happiness to himself. 


i was during the first act that Peter discovered 

her behind the screen of a baignoire grille, the 
little latticed whispering boxes that lend to old 
French theatres an atmosphere of mystery and 


intrigue. It seemed perfectly natural, as if they 


would always find each other. During the 
entr’acte when all the spade-beards stood up in 
their places, put on their plug hats and stared 
over the house, she left her box. Accompanied 
by one of the elderly men, who had been with 
her at Bagatelle, she came down into the stalls 
to speak to some friends. Peter, too, left his 
place and went and stood on the steps where she 
would have to pass, behind the Garde Republi- 
caine, on duty in his shining helmet and sable 
plume, his hands folded over the hilt of his sword. 
As she came back the lights went down but Peter 
could see her, her face white against the opaque 
blackness of the house. 

As she passed him she whispered something 
and slipped her hand into his. Then she was 
gone leaving Peter smiling with a queer little 
ache in his throat. 

It was a haggard, unfamiliar Peter who was 
waiting for Mme. de Suresure when she returned 
to her hotel the next night. 

“Laure,” he said without any preamble, “who 
was that young girl at Bagatelle yesterday after- 
noon?” 

“Oh, but I thought you knew,” answered Mme. 
de Suresure. “That is the Vicomtesse de Foux- 
Fortuny.” 

“Not Madame de Foux-Fortuny ?” 

“Yes, surely what else?” But she stopped, 
checked by the look of absolute misery and horror 
on his face. 

“It is an excellent marriage—” he flung his 
hands out in an impatient gesture, his lips curv- 
ing bitterly into an echo of her words. 

“Yes, excellent—” she repeated. 

“It’s—it’s hideous,” said Peter. “Is her hus- 
band that little man with a face like a badly- 
baked muffin ?” 

“You describe him with the greatest exact- 
ness. I am afraid you do not admire the Vicomte.” 


She went to Hiim and laid her hands on his 
arms. 

“Dear Peter,” she said. “I am so truly sorry— 
But don’t you see? You cannot go to that little 
man and say: ‘I do not like your face, and I love 
your wife. Even for an American it would not 
be convenable.” 

She paused and looked at him with great kind- 
ness and distress on her beautiful, worldly face. 
He covered her hands with his. 

“You're a good sort, Laure,” he said, “I’ve been 
a fool. Forget it, won't you? But—” He looked 
around the room with a sick gaze that saw noth- 
ing. “I want her,” he said simply. Then, straight- 
ening his shoulders with an attempt at jauntiness 
and bravado that she found wunaccountably 
pathetic, he smiled at her and kissed her hand. 

“Ah, well, my dear—” He stopped by the door 
and picked up a bit of terra-cotta from a con- 
sole, examined it closely and then set it down 
with great care. 

“You see, Laure, the trouble is I shall never 
want any one else—” He looked at her piteously 
and then turned abruptly and hurried out. 


HEN the war cloud broke Peter was in San 

Sebastian on his way to Biarritz, and, since 
it promised to spoil the September gambling sea- 
son, he changed his route and went to Monte 
Carlo instead. It was in the Casino that some 
one repeated to him the German boast: “Three 
weeks to Paris, three more weeks to London, 
three years to New York.” 

Peter tucked his handkerchief in his cuff and 
smiled sleepily. “They annoy me,” he said. “I 
must make them stop that filthy noise.” 

His friend bowed deeply. “The war is prac- 
tically over,” he mocked. 

Peter took a coin from his pocket and tossed 
it in the air. “If it lands on the red I start to- 
night,” he said. He threw the coin over his 
shoulder cnd, without looking to see where it fell, 
linked his arm in his friend’s. 

“I must pack,” he remarked. “Is the rapide 
still running?” 

“I believe not.” 

“Then I will take the petite vitesse.” 

A month later he was at a training-camp in 
England. No one quite knew what the-war meant 
to Peter. Under his debonair manner he took it 
very seriously indeed. It was his religion, his 
creed, and he never spoke of it at all, not as some 
people fancied because it meant so little to him, 
but on the contrary because it meant so much. 


“Thank you,” Peter replied, “but 1 am so much safer down here” 


“If you carry your little car into the rear, my cook will 
hold it over the fire until it dries out,” said Mirande. 


After three years at the front his chief anxiety 
was the stubbornness of his complexion, which 
was very fair and refused to tan in the least. 
In consequence Peter always wore a shabby uni- 
form, when he was on leave, lest any one should 
think he was embusque with a safe desk job in 
London or Paris. Men who had hunted with him 
in Africa, or were familiar with his expeditions 
in the Forbidden Land, laughed at his anxiety. 

“Why don’t you wear a sign saying: ‘This is 
Peter the German Eater,’ or write a book called 
‘Down in Front’?” they asked. But Peter was 
quite serious about it, or as nearly serious as he 
ever was about anything. It was his sole vanity, 
he told his friends, and he deplored the fact that 
he had several very nice scars in places that did 
not show at all, not counting the one which he 
had received in being bitten by a mule. 

“And that one,” he said, “should not be counted, 
for it really hurt the mule much more than it did 
me. It was when I was a subaltern, and the 
colonel himself spoke to me about it. He said I 
must be more careful.” 


IRANDE DE NOAILLES rode her bicycle 
along the narrow path beneath the cocoanut 
trees and royal palms that fringe the lake which 
separates the social sheep of Palm Beach from the 
unsocial goats across the bridge. She rode slowly 
and directly in the cen- (Continued on page go) 
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E are prone to speak indulgently of actors and actresses of 

the older generation, dismissing them casually as “stagey” 

and old-fashioned. But it is increasingly evident that, 
whatever their faults, they possess one virtue worthy of emulation 
by their younger confréres, namely the ability to speak English. 
With actors of the old school, enunciation was a fetish. Some may 
have been flowery and flamboyant, but they were invariably pre- 
cise and audible. They had enough respect for their audiences— 
and ior their art—to study voice production and apply its princi- 
ples. They could move you and thrill you and grip you simply by 
shadings and intonations of the voice. Actors and actresses of to- 
day would do well to follow their example. With deplorably few 
exceptions they depend too much on Heaven-sent comeliness, Fifth 
Avenue clothes and personality and too little on elocution. 


Campbell 
tudto 


JULIA SANDERSON 


and Joseph Cawthorn, with 
‘Doyle and Dixon, have been 
cavorting to swolicn audiences 
in Franco-Anglo-American 
mélange entitled “The Canary”. 
Jt consists in songs and dances, 
held together by vaudeville 
patter and a tenuous story. 
But the Sanderson charm, the 
Cawthorn humor, the Doyle 
and Dixon agility and the 
Dillingham tempo it 
one of the season's successes. 


PATRICIA COLLINGE 
in the réle of “Tillie”, a Mennonite maid—as appealing .a figure as theatregoers have seen 
in many a day. Faithful characterizations of Pennsylvania-Dutch villagers, their austere 
religion and their warped views of life, place it among the really interesting productions. 


HELEN HAYES (Left) 
ts a joy in “Dear Brutus’, Barrie’s whimsical comedy which is duplicating in New York its 
London success. Her performance with William Gillette in the enchanted wood will be 
written down as one of the most memorable scenes in the history of the theatre. 
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ERTE WRITES 
HIS OWN 
BIOGRAPHY 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
OU have asked me to give you for Harper’s Bazar a few lines 
about myself. I do this with great pleasure. 
I was born in 1892 within the walls of the Naval School at 
Petrograd. My father, then Captain, at present Lieutenant- 
General—retired since the Revolution—belonged to the Navy. 
My late uncle was Naval Minister, and all the members of our 
family followed, through tradition, this noble outdoor career. 

I am one of the few members of my large family of sailors who, be- 
cause of my health when a child, have not followed this career. But I 
have retained a fervent love for the sea, for its great open spaces, which 
I always hold dear and which frequently inspires me. 

I passed the greater part of my childhood surrounded by the sea in the 
forts of Cronstadt, where my father was Commandant of the School for 
Naval Engineers. I studied at the College of Cronstadt, and after my 
graduation I resolved to give myself up entirely to my passion for painting. 

To be perfectly frank, painting has fascinated me more than any other 
study ever since my childhood. I remember that when I was five years 
old I already drew, and the creation of feminine costumes interested me 
very much. But it was necessary for me to busy myself seriously with 
drawing in order to succeed in a life of art. I set aside landscape work 
and had the honor of becoming a pupil of the celebrated Russian painter, 
S. E. Repine, in the portrait field. I worked with my master at this kind 
of painting for three years, and I made a certain number of portraits. 
Meanwhile I did not forget woman’s dress, for my imagination had not 
stopped working along this line, and when I was fifteen I was a contribu- 
tor to a fashion magazine in Petrograd, in which my creations appeared 
with almost every issue. 

This little success of mine in my own country did not dampen my desire 
to go on studying painting. Quite to the contrary a strong determination 
to work, and to go far along the road of art, was born in me. I remem- 
bered always the words of Goethe, who said that “real talent is composed 
of nine-tenths work and one-tenth genius.” I (Continued on page 102) 
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"TIS CHALLIS THAT IS DECREED BY FASHION FOR 


SPRING AND SUMMER FROCKS 


They are all of challis, for Miss: E. M. A. Steinmetz has revived 
the mode for that lovely soft wool stuff. And just as the calico 
frocks she originated last winter in Harper's Bazar became the 
one conspicuous success of Palm Beach and the summer months, 
so challis is .now the fabric of fashion’s newest whim for the 
South and the warm sunny days to come. Of black challis, 
quaintly figured in white, she makes the frock at the left, and 
adds decp cufis and collar of white mull edgecd with Irish lace. 
The dotted cream-white challis, saxhed and vested in white organ- 
die, is cleverly bound with dark blue linen upon the tucks and 
collar, and there is a straw-faced drooping hat of challis. 


Perhaps the frock of the quaint little lady in the center above was 
inspired by that of her mother’s, for Miss Steinmetz has made it 
of white challis, bound it with green linen and fastened it with 
round crocheted buttons. Under her “Dickensy” poke-bonnet of 
straw and organdic, this small girl casts admiring glances upon 
the dark blue-and-green-plaid challis that her mother has chosen 
for her dress and silk-fringed scarf, and topped with a flaring hat 
of black straw, gaily trimmed with two bright-hued plums at the 
front of the crown. The second tiny daughter takes the greatest 
satisfaction in her coat of the same blue-and-green-plaid challis, 
for its collar and hat of white organdie are indecd flattering. 
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FOR EVERY DAYTIME 


DAINTY HATS 


Summer brings with it not only long clear days, when garden 
parties and tea out-of-doors lure us all, but the most fascinating 
of feminine frocks, and this season they are fashioned of challis. 
Created by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz is an afternoon frock of an 
exquisite shade of shell-pink challis, embroidered in a quaint 
stitchery of white silk and cut short and loose of sleeve with dee 
turned-back cuffs. Pockets there are, edged with bands of the 
embroidery, and the narrowest of challis girdles ties at the front. 
To complete the charm of the costume—and so that there might 
be shade as well as extreme becomingness—Miss Steinmetz has 
added a hat of black straw, wreathed with elycerined ostrich. 


HOUR OF 


== 


SUMMER THERE ARE 


OF CHALLIS 


The dainty wool challis, which Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz’s dis- 
criminating taste has revived and made so smart, not only will be 
fashioned into frocks for every daytime hour, but into picturesque 
hats as well. Topping a black-dotted green challis with black em- 
broidery and a sheer vest of cream organdie, is a large sun-hat of 
green challis, faced with green straw and banded with a narrow 
ribbon. At the right of it there is a floppy hat of cream challis, with 
a facing and flat bows of blue straw. And the frock?—it is a com- 
bination of blue and white challis and made straight and loose, with 
a new and becoming collar tied nonchalantly at the back with a 
narrow blue ribbon to match the frock and odd bows on the hat. 
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SABELLE went directly to their town house 
and demanded a bed of the caretaker, who 
was an old family servant. At ten in the 
morning she presented herself at the stage 
door of the New York Theatre, and sent in a 
card to Mr. Cartel. Word came out that he 

had not arrived. She was not permitted to go in, 
and to-her great indignation she had to march up 
and down the alley for an hour until the great one 
came. 

At sight of him she felt that all her troubles 
were at an end. She hurried forward with a con- 
fident smile, as he stepped from his motor. No 
gleam of delight at the sight of her overspread his 
features, however.- He saw her, he bowed. 

“Ah—I got your message,” he said absently. 
“T don’t think that there is anything for you.” 

“There’s got to be something for me,” said 
Isabelle with promptness and vigor. “You let me 
desert my family for a career, and you've got to 
help me.” 

“But, my dear girl, I urged you not to break 
with your family, you know—” 

“It’s too late to talk about that. Here I am. 
Now, what are you going to do about it?” 

“Well, come in,” he said curtly, and they went 
into the theatre. 

It was Isabelle’s first view of the hind side of 
the mysteries. It was a hot day, and rehearsal 
was in progress. A group of people sat listlessly 
about the stage on kitchen chairs, while a man in 
a negligée shirt and no coat urged them to get a 
little “pep” into the scene for the love of heaven! 
Cartel’s arrival caused a ripple. All the actors 
cat up, as if electrified. The stage manager ad- 
vanced at once to speak with him. He glanced 
at Isabelle, but Cartel made no move to intro- 
duce them. In fact he seemed to have forgotten 
about her. He issued brief orders, asked a few 
questions, and turned to go. Then, as if on an 
afterthought, he added: 

“By the way, Jenkins, this is Miss Isabelle 
Bryce. Try her out in the maid's part, will you?” 

Mr. Jenkins nodded to Isabelle, who was furious 


‘at her hero for this casual treatment of her 


career. 

“Come over here,” ordered Jenkins, indicating 
a chair and offering her a script. “Read ‘Mary’,” 
he added briefly, and went on with the rehearsal. 

Isabelle was dazed. It was so different from 
her idea of it. She had supposed Cartel would 
introduce her to the company and the manager as 
a genius» he had discovered this summer. She 
thought she would be made much of, as his 
protégé. Instead of which she was set upon a 
kitchen chair, like a strange kitten, and told to 
read “Mary”. Nobody paid any attention to her. 
They did not even look at her. They went on 
indifferently, reading their parts, moving here and 
there on orders from Jenkins. Suddenly her name 
was rapped out loudly: “Your cue, Miss Bryce.” 
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When Marjorie Benton Cooke wrote “The 
Cricket”, she had in mind the fact that to 
have some fun in life, the right place to 
start is at the beginning. So that you might 
have as much pleasure in reading the ex- 
ploits of Isabelle. Bryce from her fourth year 
onward, as she had in writing them, Miss 
Cooke cleverly arranged her story so that 
no matter where you begin it you will 
begin at the beginning of a new escapade. 
A complete synopsis will be found on page 80. 


She fumbled her script, blushed furiously, found 
the place, and read stupidly, beginning with the 
cue: 

“where is she? Mrs. Horton telephoned she 
would be here at five, sir.” 

“Well, get up,” ordered Jenkins testily. “You 
enter R. upper door. Come front and answer 
Horton who stands L. C. Then you exit L. up 
stage.” 

They all looked at her now. She felt their 
impatience, their supercilious smiles. She knew 
she was that leper in the theatre, an amateur. 
She did not know what Jenkins was talking about 
with his down R’s, and his up L’s. He entered 
as Mary and showed her the business. She caught 
the idea at once, and he grunted something which 
might have been approval or a curse. The rest 
of the time she spent in fevered attention to the 
script, looking for the signal, “Mary,” but it came 
no more in that act. They went all over it again, 
and she managed it without a hitch. Then they 
were dismissed until two o'clock, and every one 
hurried off for lunch. 

Isabelle waited, thinking that of course Cartel 
would ask her to lunch with him. But there were 
no signs of him. She inquired where his office 
was, and ascended the stairs with the intention 
of expressing her dissatisfaction with her part. 
She stopped outside theidoor at the sound of 
voices, Cartel’s and Wally’s. She went in. 
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THE CRICKET 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Illustrations hy J. Scott Williams 


Isabelle began at the 

‘beginnitig end read 
every word about that 


unhappy opening. 


“Well,” exploded her father, “so there you are!” 

“Good morning, Wally. Max wired you?” Isa- 
belle inquired pleasantly. 

“She did. ‘You will come homf with me at 
once.” 

“There is no need of our boring Mr. Cartel 
with our family rows,” she said sweetly. “I have 
no intention of going anywhere with you. I've 
decided upon a stage career, and I’m ceomaatinns 
with Mr. Cartel now.’ 

The manager stifled a smile. 

“You're not of age, young woman, and you can 
be made to do things,” said- Wally. 

“Take it to law, you mean? Jail and all that? 
Public announcement that you and Max ¢éan’t 
manage me? Stupid, Wally, very stupid.” 

“You're not through with your education. It 
will be time enough to decide on a career, when 
you finish school.” 

“I have finished school. That I am determined 
upon. You may as well face it, Wally. I am on 
the stage, and I intend to stay on it.” 

“Look here, Bryce, take a word of advice from 
me. IF meet this every day. Girls get this germ, 
and my experience is that it’s better to let the 
disease run its course. If you force her to go 
back to school, she has a grievance for life. If 
she goes back of her own accord, she’s cured.” 

“It’s ridiculous! We'd be the laughing stock 
of the town—” 

“Oh, no, it happens in the best families. Be- 
lieve me, it is not such bad training for young 
women, who have never Been disciplined, like 
your daughter. She'll get it in this business. 
She'll learn to obey orders and to respect author- 
ity.” 

“But she’s stuck on herself now, and if she 
goes on the stage—” 

“Don’t bother, we'll take that out of her,” re- 
marked Cartel. . 

Wally looked from Isabelle’s set face to the 
manager’s smiling face. 

“What is your idea?” he asked. 

“Let her try it. Let her live at home. Send 
her back and forth in your car, protect her, of 
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‘*Take her away! 


course. But let her have her fling. It won't take 
long,” said Cartel, with a wise nod and a knowing 
smile at Wally. 

“Try it, Wally, just give me a chance,” cried 
the near actress. 

“Your mother will raise the roof,’ he began a 
bit uncertainly. 

“She'll come round, if you back me up.” 

“I don’t know,” he said miserably. 

Isabelle flew at him and hugged him wildly. 

“Oh, Wally, you're a dear!” she cried, thus 
committing him to partnership. 

“We needn't treat Cartel to our family recon- 
ciliations,” he said. 

“Come take me to lunch, then. I have to be 
back at two. That isn’t much of a part,” she 
added to Cartel. 

“No? Well, we all must begin, you know. That 
is the first blow to young ladies of your proclivi- 
ties.” 

He rose and bowed them out, as a sign of dis- 
missal. Wally and Isablle went to lunch, and it 


took them so long to work out their plans—where 
Isabelle was to stay at present, how the matter 
was to be presented to Max, and such weighty 
subjects—that Isabelle was late to rehearsal, and 
was sharply reprimanded. 

She felt this to be very unjust, as her line did 
not come for a long time. At the end of a long, 
tedious day, she went home to dine in lonely state 
with the caretaker, as cook, and to crawl into 
bed immediately thereafter. 


ALLY managed the situation very well. He 
made Max see the futility of fighting their 
child, he assured her that Cartel promised that the 
seizure would be brief. He looked up old Miss 
Watts, and engaged her to act as companion to 
the girl, accompanying her to all rehearsals. They 
were to live in a suite of rooms, opened for them, 
in the house with the caretaker providing their 
meals. 
It was all satisfactory to Isabelle. She remem- 
bered Miss Watts with pleasure, and she proved 


Take her away!’’ raved Cartel, now entirely beside himself 


an unobjectionable companion. She took a book 
and read during rehearsals. She seemed interested 
in Isabelle’s career. 

The career was not exciting so far. The first 
real event was the day Cartel came to rehearsal. 
Everybody was on tiptoe with excitement. The 
stupid, mumbling thing they called the play sud- 
denly took shape, and point, and brilliancy. It 
infuriated Isabelle that her only chance lay in a 
vagrant, unimportant line here and there, when 
she knew she could play the lead, Mrs. Horton, 
with a dash and distinction totally lacking in the 
performance of the actress, who was to play it. 

She told Cartel so, on one of the infrequent 
occasions when she saw him to talk to. He 
laughed. 

“The nerve of you kids!” he said. “You think 
heaven has made you an actress, don’t you? All 
you need is a chance at a leading part, in order to 
startle New York!” 

Isabelle tried to reply, but he swept on: 

“This is an art; you (Continued on page 72) 
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| MARIE DORO 
' IN MODISH 
FROCKS 


~ 


por 


One wonders how the stern 
hronze idol behind Miss Doro 
maintains his imperturbabil- 
ity, jor she has donned a frock 
jrom Ludile, and it is made 
of fine white net and Valen- 
“csiennes lace embroidered 
in a@ Grecian design with 
blue and white, and girdled 
with blue and white tafieta 


de Strelecki 
Miss Maric Doro went a-shopping to 
Lucile’s for a negligée and found one 
quite to her liking. For Lady Gordon 
had made it of blue satin and added a 
jacket of silver-trimmed peach chiffon. 


The art of Lucile finds expression in the 
dcit draping of soft fabrics and achieves 
always a graceful frock—perhaps o! 
chiffon like this lemon-yellow, with its 
sheer collar and dainty front of white. 


Rose tulle, Aus Where but in 


Paris loves a 
boudoir bonnet 
of cream tulle 
with a frill and 
narrow velvet 
ties, and remem- 
hers always the 
tiny pink rose. 


Cinderella her- 
self would have 
heen charmed 
by the slippers 
below, for thev 
are quite new 
in design and 
very Parisian. 


rose rib- 
hons and a de- 
light{ul French 
piquancy all go 
to make enchant- 
ing this frilly 
little cap ahove 


the pretty shops 
of Paris would 
a rose adorn the 
toes of boudoir 
slippers, or such 
odd brocadead 


ones he found? 
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When one would coquet, 
Paris decrees that two 
tiny curls bob casually 
over the cars and the 
hair be softly waved 


and arranged loosely 
on top of the head. 


A\ 


Lucile made a summer frock and Marie Doro wore it, 
so it could not fail to charm, Of fresh pink gingham 
is the little jacket, and there are bands of pink and 
white striped gingham to trim the sleeves, make the 
collar and match the box-plaited skirt. Lady Gordon 
could not resist giving it vest and cuffs of batiste. 


The most prosaic of fabrics may be used to fashion 
the most adorable of smart morning frocks, when 
Lucile is responsible for their creation. She has but to 
use ercen and black checked gingham, as.in the sketch 
at the lejt, trim it daintily with soft hemstitched 
organdie, and the result is bound to be fascinating. 


The very spirit of youth itselj must have inspired 
Lucile to create the frock at the right, for behold the 
modest little collar of beige embroidered linen with its 
narrow black tie, and the shiny black patent-leather 
belt. The frock is made of rust-colored corduroy 
with bone buttons to jasten the fold of the jacket. 


de Strelechi 


It is only a wisp of 
airy tulle that . makes 
her such a lovely cap, 
with a wide glittering 
band to hold it about 
her head and give it 
the touch Parisian. 
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VERSAILLES 


a. 


This characteristic pen study, drawn for the Bazar by Drian, comes to us at a moment when Versailles stands 
first in the thoughts of all the world. Never bejore, in the three centuries of its existence, has the sophisticated old 
palace of Louis XIV. been the scene of deliberations so momentous and so widespread in influence as the Peace 
Conjerence of 1919. There is a@ precious irony in the fact that the famous Hall of Mirrors, in which the Huns 
crowned Wilhelm Emperor of Germany, and Bismarck imposed his outrageous terms on France, has at last become 
the stage whereon Germany plays the réle of @ conquered, instead of a conquering, nation. The mile-square park, 
Surrounding the palace and the two exquisite villas known as “the Trianons’”—one built for Mme. de Maintenon, is 
rich in fountains and statuary, and abounds in great urns such as Drian has here chosen as*his symbol of the place. 


By Drian 
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YVETTE ,GUILBERT 


e Interpreter of France 


Old and New 
By MILDRED CRAM | 


With portraits drawn from life for 
Harper’s Baser by Jean Parke 
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LES BELLES MANIERES: 


Javotte enfin vous grandissez. 
Venez! il faut que je vous gronde. 
Vous ne vous donnez pas assez 
Les belles maniéres du monde. 
—Quand un gentilhomme viendra 
Vous dire son tendre martyre, 
Vous ne répondrez rien @ cela 
Mais vous lui ferez un sourire . 
Car, c’est comme ci . 

Oui, c'est comme ¢a 

C'est le bon ton, ma fille. 

C'est comme ci, c'est comme ¢a 
Ou'on fait honnweur sa famille! 


HEN Madame Yvette Guilbert first 
sang in the cafés concerts of Paris, 
she was a realist, a singer of ultra- 
modern songs —tragic, ruthless and 
startling. She was thin to emaciation; 
she wore a simple dress and long black 
gloves. The Parisians, accustomed to the frank 
vulgarity of music-hall chanteuses, laughed at her. 
She was so melancholy, so inexpressive, so strange ! 
She was hissed at the Lyons Casino when she 
made her début there. At the Eldorado in Paris 
she was received with profound silence. It was 
not until she appeared at Liége in August, 1892, 
that her genius was recognized. She sang some of 
the witty songs of the young French poet Xanrof 
and her own famous song “La Pocharde’’, and the 
Belgian public acclaimed her as a great artist. 
Later, when she sang at the Moulin Rouge, the 
Parisian literary critic, M. Réné Maizeroy, wrote 
an enthusiastic article in Gil Blas, which estab- 
lished Madame Guilbert for once and for all as 
the greatest interpretative singer of her day. 

She sang the ugly songs of Montmartre with an 
almost brutal realism and power. Montmartre 
took her to its heart. All of literary and artistic 
Paris flocked to the Moulin Rouge to hear “La 
Pocharde’’. Guilbert was called perverse, morbid, 
strange. Henri Lavédan described her as the 
“Rose Caron of the Café Concert”. Paul Hervieu 
said, “To my mind, she is a tragedian, and a great 


LA FEMME 


Si mon air vous dit quelque chose 
Vous auriez tort de vous géner. 

Je ne la fais pas @ la pose 

Je suis la femme! on me connait . 


tragedian first and foremost. She has the stature 
for it—the pale, immobile face, the expressive eyes ; 
while her gestures, by their awkwardness, suggest 
fatality.” 

A few years later there appeared a new Yvette 
Guilbert. She realized that the public might tire 
of her black gloves, her tragic insouciance and the 
sardonic flavor of her songs. Dressed in flowered 
silks and wearing a powdered wig, she sang the 
quaint old Chansons Pompadours of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. She was the same 
Yvette of the Moulin Rouge, but now she sang 
with delicacy, exquisite sensibility and wit. She 
brought the ancient ballardry of France to life 
again. She unearthed the dusty, fragile, forgotten 
songs of the Middle Ages, the amusing ditties of 
the Crinoline Period, the peasant-music of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. To-day, the songs of old 
France belong to Yvette Guilbert by right and 
conquest. She has rediscovered a world of wit 
and gaiety. 

Her repertoire may be divided into three parts 
—the Chansons Moderne, the Chansons Pompa- 


LA FILLE DU ROY 
Le roy Loys est sur son pont 
i Tenant sa fille en son jupon, 
Elle lui demande un cavalier 
Oui n'a pas veaillant six deniers! 
Ma fille il faut changer d'amour 
~ Ou je vous mettrai dans la tour! 
Pére, je et aimerai 
Et malgré vous l’épouserai. 
Vite sont tous mes estaffiers, 
Mes gens d’armes, mes gens de pied. 
Ou’on méne ma fille & la tour 
Et qu'elle n’y voit jamais le jour! 


dour and the Chansons Crinoline. “La Soitlarde,” 
“Ma Téte” and “A la Villette” are perhaps the 
most famous of her modern songs. In “La 
Sotilarde” she tells the sordid story of a drunken 
woman. With few gestures, almost without mov- 
ing, she paints a hideous picture of depravity and 
despair. In Gaston Secretan’s song, “Ma Téte,” 
she is a vicious hooligan of the Paris slums— 
jaunty, terrible, reckless. 

Yvette Guilbert gives the illusion of manifold 
personality, yet she has no mannerisms, her voice 
is not beautiful and she relies very little upon cos- 
tume or make-up. Every song is a drama, a dis- 
tinct characterization. When she sings Beranger’s 
“Ma grand’mére” she is an old woman; she has 
the quavering voice, the dim eyes, the mocking 
sadness of the grandmother who regrets “Ma bras 
st dodu, ma jambe bien faite et le temps perdu’. 
When she sings “Les Belles Maniéres” she is a 
great lady of the old French court—mannered, 
aroll and exquisite. In “Les Cloches de Nantes” 
she describes the escape of a prisoner from the 
dungeons of the prison. The poem is rapid, stac- 
cato, and the words “Ah, ah, ah!” are used as a 
sort of refrain. Madame Guilbert, in modern 
costume, standing on an empty stage, without 
scenery or light to help her to create the illusion, 
makes the audience see the prison, the despair of 
the prisoner, the gaoler’s daughter, the rushing by 
of the river beneath the (Continued on page 100) 
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DOUCET 

Over a slip of black satin Doucet 
hung a frock of black dace and tulle 
banded with glittering jet. Glossy 
monkey fur was added to the black : 
satin hem, and Madame Dorziat 
was much pleased with the result. 


DEUILLET 

Paris decrees that frocks forsake col- 
lars, but has substituted gay bead 
embroidery in place of them. Dauil- 


let embroiders black satin with gold ' 
threads and turquoise beads, and 
; weights the hem with a blue tassel. 
WORTH 
All that glitters upon Worth’'s frock : 
‘ of black tulle is not the gold and 


grcen embroidery band upon the gold 
tulle bodice or the tassel at the hem, 
but also the princess-like skirt of 
black tulle, gaily paillettcd with jet. 


DEUILLET 


Deuillet creates a new silhouette by 
gathering the skirt of a blue serge 
frock quite fully ahout the hips, and 
then makes it smart with odd . 
flounces of wide black silk braid. And ; 
the little vestee?—of white satin. 


| PARIS DONS THE LOW CORSAGE 
= FOR AFTERNOON AFFAIRS 


a. HE open effect at the throat is one of the sage-top with transparent black tulle, over 

x features—one might almost say “peculiari- which pearls dripped himinously. The black 
ties —of the new frocks in Paris. At the cloche above was fringed with delicate 
matinée de gala organized recently by the _ black plumes. 

4 directors of the Opéra-Comique, when Quite the most frivolous frock of the 


Lecoq’s operetta, “La Fille de Madame 
Angot”’, was produced for the benefit of the little 
children of Alsace-Lorraine, extremely low corsages 
were worn—that is, extremely low for afternoon. 
One frock was open in a deep V in the back, while 
the “round-necked” corsages were the lowest 
ever seen, and many opened in a wide V in front 
or were finished low and “square”. The effect of 
hundreds of these open-throated frocks—in the 
afternoon—was somewhat startling, although ex- 
ceedingly pretty. Magnificent pearls were worn, 
ropes to the number of three seeming the most 
correctly smart. Everywhere diamonds sparkled. 
Not since the war has there been such a display 
of jewels. 

At: least two-thirds of all the frocks worn that 
day were black—black satin beaded with steel or 
jet, embroidered with gold or silver or some dull 
color, or adorned with just a touch of color effec- 
tively placed. One closely girdled corsage of 
black satin was thus brightened with two long 
narrow pointed revers of rose-and-silver which 
turned back from the wide, blunt V at the throat 
and were*tucked away somewhere under the arms. 
One black satin frock was finished about the cor- 
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afternoon appeared in one of the loges—a 
rose velvet bodice rather closely draped 
about the waist above two six-inch flounces 
of rose taffeta which topped the rose taffeta 
skirt, producing a wide effect at the hips 
A knot of purple violets was pinned to the 
corsage, which was adorned with many 
diamonds. Very littl white was worn— 
not half a dozen splashes of white in the 
whole crowded house. There was every- 
where the glint of metal, here and there 
a spot of gray and a very little green, 
but the blatk frocks were smartest of 
all; and newest and smartest of all the 
black frocks—although the satin robes were 
exquisite in their somberness—were those 
of tulle. | 

Very odd was a frock of beige-and-gold 
crépe, quite transparent, combined with 
black satin. The skirt and girdle were of 
black satin. The corsage, very low and 
round in the neck, viewed from the front 
resembled a blouse. The elbow sleeves were 
slit to the shoulder on the outside of the 
arm, the two sections of each weighted with 
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EMBROIDERIES AND BEADS 
| ENLIVEN THE DAYTIME 
| FROCKS OF BLACK 
PREMET 
| Paris admires tunics and sometimes adds as many as two to 
: her frocks for afternoons. From beige silk Jersey Premet has 
} criginated the frotk at the right and given it loose kimono 


sleeves with cufis of mandarin inspiration and a deeply cut V 
in the front. Then in a gay mood, hundreds of tiny beige, 
red and crystal beads are sewn on to make the narrow 
bands upon the two lower skirts, but*the triumph lies in 
; the graceful overskirt and bodice of light beige Georgette 
| crépe heavily embroidered with beads and loosely belted. 


CALLOT 


For the spring, says Callot, let there be long cloaks of broad- 
cloth with deeply tucked collars and hems. And Jenny adds 
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a small gold tassel. In the back the beige-and-gold brocade fell like a chemise 
straight from the shoulder almost to the edge of the black satin skirt. 

Frocks of silver tissue were discreetly hidden under rich cloaks of fur, which 
were not removed—perhaps on account of the gorgeousness of the frocks 
underneath! A frock of brownish-gray velvet, worn by Clara Tambour, was 
girdled with French blue velvet, knotted, with falling ends. Programs were 
sold by actresses from the Paris theatres, dressed in frocks of tulle and lace 
and metal fisswes, with the most fetching of little bonnets on their pretty 
heads. In a loge a young girl wore a very short-sleeved frock of green and 
black brocade, “straight across” at the neck, below an odd little Chinese hat 
of black satin with an odd rounded brim above a green and black bandeau 
that had a huge steel tassel of soft black silk falling close to the cheek from 
the underside of the brim. ; 

With all the display of jewels earrings were conspicuously absent. The 
new fashion of drawing the hair down over the ears renders ear-jewels 
superfluous; and although beautiful pendant earrings are shown by the 
jewelers of the rue de la Paix, at present very few are actually worn by 
Parisians. All the hats dripped plumes—cloches and turbans alike, while 
broad hats of all sorts were trimmed with drooping fringe-like feathers. 
Osprey and paradise plumes adorned many of the chapeaux in the loges, 
many ostrich-feathers being worn. Turbans of jet and tulle and of gold or 
silver brocade lightly veiled with tulle were worn by many women, but the 


a turban of yellow flowers, draped with brown tulle. 
, smartest hats, like the frocks, were black. 
Fantastic were the prices paid for boxes at this matinée, which realized 
jor more than one hundred and sixty thousand francs for the little ones of Alsace- 
there was nothing to do but make the most alluring of broad- Lorraine. Among the box-holders were the smartest women of Paris while on 
cloth ‘wraps m a@ rich henna shade to accompany them. the stage were to be seen all the brightest stars of the Comédie Francaise. 
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ERTE WAVES HIS 

MAGIC WAND 

AND LINGERIE 
IS ART 


First Erté made a cap of white 
mousseline with the daintiest of 
Shirred rosettes to cover the ears, 
and then, because it seemed te 
suggest itself, he fashioned a 
chemise de nuit of mousseline 
and soft rose crépe de Chine, 
edged it with pipings of rose 
and fastened it with the narrow- 
est of fluttering rose ribbons. 


Only Erté could transform a piece of white silk into a robe of such 
jJascination, for he has embroidered a huge motif in blue cerise and 
white over one arm, and fastened it with a cerise cord. The cap he 
cut snugly to be comfortable, and made it cerise to be colorful. 


The narrow green ribbons were responsible for it all, for they inspired 
Erté to gather soft white crépe de Chine upon them to make a night 
robe and then add the jacket of delicate white lace. And quite 
contentedly does she snuggle her toes into her ermine-trimmed mules. 


A handkerchief becomes quite important when Erté picots a circle of 
crépe de Chine, embroiders the center to form a square, and places the 


they might be made into a border-like monogram on a square of linen. 


monogram on a tiny ball. Or if one’s initials are similar to B.D.1., \ \ ! | 
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One would never be tempted to be 
\ anything but a bookworm if one 
micht read always by the light of 
f aA Erté’s unique recd lamp. Woven in 
a design of Egyptian inspiration at 
the top are blue silks of varied tones, 
which reappear to make the border 
and tie the shade to the pedestal. 


A chemise of white crépe de Chine 
becomes quite “different” when Erté 
makes it and adorus it with garlands 
of small rosebuds. He achieves 
originality again when he suspends 
a black marble vase from black and 
silver cords, and floats yellow roses 
upon the surface of the water. 


One sometimes prefers to tea quietly and restfully at home, especially when Erté originates a tea-gown 
of white mousseline banded deeply with swan’s-down and embroiders it with motifs of silver and lemon 
colored silks. And then there is a tiny round tea-table of mahogany with small holes along the edge for 
flowers. Erté of course preferred violets, and added a fragrant deep purple cluster in the center. 
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By 


ELL, that man next door has just 
been here again, stirring us up with a 
stick, just as though we were a lot of 
monkeys at a zoo. He is a pest, that 
man. The devil of it is that he’s very 
entertaining, and I like him. Yes, he’s 
just been in here, prodding us all in the ribs, fig- 
uratively of course. And somehow we ail like it. 
There’s no reason for our liking it either. He's 
an old fogy, this man next door. He lives in a 
dinky little bungalow just beyond our north hedge. 
He’s been a school-teacher—he’s a retired peda- 
gogue, living on a pension. I don't believe he 
knows how much it is, or how little it is, that pen- 
sion—that’s his style. And his name's Kilpatrick. 
And he’s sixty-two, if he’s a day. 

“Well, Old Top,” he breezed in just now—some- 


times he calls me Old Top, though I’m twelve - 


years his junior, sometimes he calls me So-and-so, 
and sometimes What’s-your-name—‘well, Old Top, 
that dinner’s on to-morrow night, and we've got 
to go.” 3 

“Now, look a-here,” I began to protest, “we 
went last year, didn’t we? Didn't you drag me 


to it, me and Dick? And wasn't it a farce and a, 


fizzle—wasn’t.it the height of folly?” 

“Now, now,” he soothed, “we don't know 
whether it was a farce and a fizzle, not yet—we 
can’t tell that till they all meet again to-morrow 
night. At that dinner last year they were just a 
lot of raw propositions. Blind, groping for the 
light. Wondering where they stood —wondering 
why ‘they’d come. But since then they've had a 
year to think things out. You say it was a farce. 
All right. How can we tell unless we go again to- 
morrow night? Besides, you've got to make a 
speech. The big man of the town, with his son 
— at war—lI guess yes. You've got to go, Old 

oO hed 

“Well, I'll go, drat you,” I told him, just to get 
rid of him, “I'll go!—but I won't make any 
speech. But you will—I can tell you that.” 

“Oh, no, I won't,” he said. “I made a speech 
last year. Once is enough. What would I make 
another for?” 

“Why, you—you iconoclast,” I told him, “to ex- 
plain away the speech you made last year—a 
speech like that was an outrage! It was blas- 
phemous !” 

“How do you know it was,” he answered, prod- 
ding me, “how can you tell unless you come along 
to-morrow night?” 

“Well, drat you,” I said, “haven't I told you a 
dozen times that I'd go along to-morrow night!” 


YEAR ago to-morrow night! It was 
just a year ago to-day that my son Dick 
stepped into. my private office at the works with 
that queer expression on his face. His eyes were 
furtive, troubled. His face was white, and I could 
see his lips tremble. But he took hold of himself 
and started. in. 

“Now, Pop,” he said, “I think it’s up to me to 
go off somewhere and earn a living.” 

I remember staring at him hard. “Go off some- 
where,” I repeated, “and earn a living! What's 
- the matter with you? You're earning one right 
now.” 


“Oh, am I?” said Dick. “What am I doing 


“What an awful thing it is,” said 
the pest, “‘to live so that when you die 


everybody breathes a sigh of relief!” 
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THAT 


WILLI 


AMILTON 


by Grant Reynard 


“Did you 


er ndtice that in every family there's 
somebody 


the autocrat—somcbody that 


everybody else is afraid of? It may be a jather, 
or a mother, or a grandmother, or an aunt, or a 
son, or a daughter, but there's somebody that 
always picks on everybody else. Take your own 
family—” but there, to quote any more from 
William Hamilton diverting story 
would be to spoil the moral and mar the tale. 


here? I don’t seem to be of use to anybody. What 
do I do—where do I get ?”’ 

“You work all day,” I told him, “and you're 
learning the’ business. You belong here, don't you 
see 

“Oh,” he said, “I thought I was just so much. 
d€ad wood here—you had to make a place for 
me, you know. And how much am I earning, 
Pop?” 

How much was he earning? You can see how 
limited is the vision of youth. I was out of 
patience with him. “Earning!” I exclaimed, 
“you're earning this whole works. It'll be yours 
when I die.” 

But he only shook his head. “Yes,” he went on, 
“and how much salary am I getting ?—-that’s what 
I'd like to know.” 

“Salary,” I yelled back at him, “what you're 
earning is better than salary—it’s the whole thing!” 

He just sort of rubbed his nose.and blinked his 
eyes. “I didn’t know,” he went on; “all these fel- 
lows around here get their pay cheéks. Honestly,” 
he went on, “I mean it! I think I ought to go out 
and earn a real living somewhere. Hawkins and 
Price have made me an offer to go with them. 
They seem to think that I amount to-something.”’ 

“Hawkins and Price,” I yelled at him, “they're 
my business rivals—your business rivals, Dick. 
They want you just to get all my trade secrets— 
mine and yours. That’s all.” 

“Oh,” said Dick, “that’s it, is it? I thought 
they really thought I was some good. But any- 
way I know I can land a job somewhere and earn 
some money.” 

“You've got money,” I told him; “you've got a 
one-third interest in this business—you have this 
one-third interest right now.” 

He'd known this all along, but he looked at me 
as though he'd struck something new. “Oh, do 
I,” he said, “do I own a one-third interest? And 
how do I own it, Pop?” 

I went to my box in the safe and took out his 
certificates of stock and showed them to him. He 
looked them over and watched me as I put them 
back. 

“Does—does that stock pay dividends?” he 
asked. 

“Pay dividends,” I must have been roaring now, 
“nay dividends! Are you crazy, Dick? You know 
that stock is worth five hundred a share any time 
we want to sell out. It pays twenty-five per cent. 
dividends, if it pays a cent. You've known that 
right along.” 

“Oh,” he said, staring at me, “then I'm 
earning money, and my stock is earning 
dividends. But it isn’t right somehow. 

I'm not worth it—I ought to go some- 


OSBORNE 


where, where I can earn just what I'm worth— 
no more. It isn't fair to you, you know.” 

“You talk like a crazy man,” I said. 

So he went out, saying nothing more. And five 
minutes later the cashier sent me in a private note 
saving Dick was asking for a check for a thousand 
dollars—on account. The cashier didn't know 
what to do about it. He'd had no orders. So I 
sent word for Dick to come back to me. I didn't 
like this thing. 

“Now look a-here, Dick,” I said, “you can have 
all. the money that you want. When you want 
money you just’come to me. You see? I'll give 
it to you. Now, how much do you want?” 

His lips were trembling. “I want a thousand 
dollars,” he said in a low voice. 

“What do you want it for?” I asked him. 

But he only shook his head. “No,” he said, 
“that’s not the point. I want a thousand dollars— 
I can use it—” 

“Use it for what?” I asked him. 

He shook his head again, hopelessly. “It’s no 
use,” he said, sort of to himself. Then he looked 
at me. “Never mind,” he said, “I can borrow 
money if I need it. I’m sorry that I troubled 
you.” Then he walked out. 

We rode home in the machine together late that 
afternoons “Any time you want money,” I kept 
telling him, “you come to me.” 

“Well, never mind,” he kept answering me, “I 
won't bother you.” 

Wherr we got home, we found this pest from 
next door waiting for us—this Kilpatrick. Il 
didn’t know this man very well then. Dick had 
had him over once or twice. Dick spent a good 
deal of his time over at his house, in fact. He 
liked him. I didn’t. But then you seldom like a 
man you don’t know. Well, anyway, here he was. 

“Now,” said this Kilpatrick, “Mr. What’s-your- 
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Dick dragecd me into the next room, 
and there, eetting chair to 
grect me, was a little, white-faced pretty 
girl, “This is Amy!” said Dick proudly. 


out of a 


name and son, there’s a town dinner on to-night, 
and all the big bugs are expected to attend. A 
dollar dinner. I've got to go. Dick here has got 
to go. And you, Mr. So-and-so, you've got to 
go. 

“Who says I've got to go,” I asked him, “what's 
it all about?” 

“Glory be,” said this pest, “it’s a nation-wide 
affair! You've read about it in the papers. It’s 
the father and son thing, you know. Everybody's 
got to go. I’ve got three tickets here—I blow.” 

“Sentimental rubbish!” I told him. “They'll 
slop over it'll be a farce, this thing.” 

“Ah,” he yelled, “I hope so! We'll all go— 
hoping it'll be a farce. Here are three tickets. 
I'm your host. Come on.” 

Well, drat him, we went. And it was a farce. 
There were two set speakers there—old Oughel- 
tree, the town spellbinder. He explained his own 
idea of “What a Son Should Be”. And young 
Hitchcock, the boy orator of the high school, 
answered him with “What a Father Ought to Be”. 
There were other speeches—twaddle, the whole 
lot. Sermons out of a book—you know the kind. 
And then they called on this pest Kilpatrick—he 
got up. He's got two married sons, it seems—so 
he could qualify as a father. Also he'd been a 
school-teacher and knew about boys. And I could 
see they were expecting him to say great things. 
This is what he said: 

“Gentlemen, one of the happiest days of my 
life was the day my father died.” 


HAT’S all he had to say. He sat down in the 

midst of a silence that you could cut with a 
knife. There was no applause. There was—just 
nothing. His was the last speech of the evening. 
They all filed out, shunning him, eying him 
askance. Shocked. Disgusted, too. It was too 
crass, too raw. The funny part of it all was that 
he took no notice of the stir he’d made. He went 
around among them, shaking hands, telling them 
what a success the dinner had been and how the 
next one would be better. And they sort of fell 
away from him as though he had the plague. And 
while Dick was driving us home no one of us had 
a word to say. And when Dick drove up to this 
Kilpatrick’s house, Kilpatrick was going to get out. 
But I stopped him. 


“No,” I said, “you drive our place, Dick. 
We've been this man’s guest, how he'll be ours. I 
want to talk to him.” 

Well, he came without a whimper. The dinner 
had been dry. I mixed him something to remedy 
all that. And I made him smoke a good cigar, and 
sort of get him where I wanted him. 

“Well,” he chuckled, “you were right. It was a 
farce and a fizzle all right. Platitudes! That stuff 
of young Hitchcock’s and old Ougheltree’s—rot. 
Yes, you were quite right.” 

“Look here,” I said, “what got into you to make 
that speech of yours. That was raw—that was 
obscene.” 

He nodded his head. “Raw,” he confessed, “and 
true.” 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose it was intended for a 
joke, but I didn’t see it somehow.” 

“Dick saw it,” he chuckled. 

“No, no,” cried Dick, “you've got me wrong.’ 

“It’s dangerous—downright dangerous,” I told 
this Kilpatrick, “to be funny with a crowd like 
that. But I’m willing to take it as a joke. Now 
you explain it—I'll be the goat,” I said. 

And this Kilpatrick took another drink and 
settled down into his chair. “You know,” he saiu, 
“the more I study the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States, the 
more I appreciate their application to every-day 
life. Think what they promise—think what they 
guarantee! Life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness. 
Get that—the pursuit of happiness. The right of 
personal liberty—the right of private property. 
The right not to be interfered with, just so long 
as we don't interfere with sethers. Wonderful 
thing, isn’t it—this democratic republican form of 
government—can’t be beat, can it?” 

“What's that got to do with this joke of yours?” 
I asked. 

“If principles like that,” he went on, “are good 
enough for a nation, why aren’t they good enough 
for family life? You tell me that.” 

“You give me a diagram of your joke,” I said. 

“As tree and independent citizens of a free 
and independent nation, we abhor autocrats, 
don’t we? We won't stand for an emperor or a 
czar—not as a nation. But as families—that’s 
different. In public we're free—in private we're 
slaves. Funny, isn't it?” 


“Not funny—and not true,” 
I told him. “What about this 
joke?” 

“Did you ever notice,” he 
went on, “that in every 
American family there’s somebody that’s the 
autocrat—somebody that everybody else is afraid 
of? It may be a father, or a mother, or a 
grandmother, or an aunt, or a son or a daughter, 
but there’s always somebody in the family that 
rules the roost—somebody that always picks on 
everybody else. In the old times it used to be 
the father. Take your own family, Mr. So-and- 
so,” he went on, “how many legitimate things did 
you and your mother and ‘the boys have to keep 
from your father now? Legitimate, harmless 
things—and why ?” 

“My father,” I said, “was a peculiar man. He 
was different. What about your father—what 
about the day he died?” 


E’D been lolling about in his chair, this Kil- 
patrick, talking all this stuff at random. Now 
he sat bolt upright. “What an awful thing it is,” 
he said, looking first at Dick and then at me, “to 
live so that when you die everybody around you 
breathes an unconscious sigh of relief! Here's an 
instance that can be multiplied a million times. I 
had a sister—a fine, gentle, straightforward girl— 
she’s all of that yet. She had a savings-bank ac- 
count—my father insisted on all of us having sav- 
ings-bank accounts. A fine thing—only, of course, 
we couldn’t use the money. —The money was ours, 
subject to the stipulation that we couldn’t draw 
it. My sister was a pretty girl and liked fine 
things to wear. She would see, we'll say, a ten- 
dollar hat. She would want to buy it—with her 
own money. No thoroughfare! I can’t tell you 
how much scrimping, how many sleepless nights, 
how many days of scheming and falsification of 
accounts went on betweenxmy sister and my 
mother, just so they could buy the ten-dollar hat 
for sister, and yet persuade my father that it was 
a one-dollar hat and home-made in the bargain. 
Autocracy—of the old style! But we have it with 
us still, with variations.” 
“Their fault,” I told him, “they should have 
been honest with him.” 
“Granted,” he said, “and now tell me, Mr. 
What’'s-your-name, how many legitimate things 


_ did you have to conceal from your own father in 


his time?” 
“But,” I said, “my father was a peculiar man.” 
“All fathers are peculiar men,” went on this 
Kilpatrick. “Analyzing the feelings of our own 
family toward my father, I take it that we ad- 
mired and respected him. I take it that he was a 
very worthy man—not so (Continued on page 06) 
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Reproductions of the wrought- 
andirons with brass 
crowns in Haddon Hall, Derby- 
shire, England. Considered the 
ined examples of their kind in 
private ownership in England. 
Courtesy of Arthur Todhunter. 


An XVIIIth century mahogany 
pole-screen, adjustable in height, 
covered with a fine old piece of 
; tapestry, such as this, is well 
: placed before the fireplace of a 

room paneled in rich dark wood. 
Courtesy of Arthur S. Vernay. 


O be in intimate relation 
with the article he is col- 
lecting, or is interested in, 
is one of the greatest 
pleasures of a collector. 
One is not always able to 
achieve this, but when it is pos- 
sible, such as in the acquisition of 
fine old accessories 
for the fireplace, it 
adds greatly to 
what is always a 
distinct feature of 
interest in a room. 
As the old En- 
glish fireplaces were 
more completely 
equipped with the 
essentials than any 
others, it is these 
that we are more 
liable to discover 
when in search of 
interesting fire-irons. 
Then again those 
used in famous 
houses throughout 
England—and they 
are of course im- 


¥ 


at $750 the pair. 
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The dignity of this Georgian room, paneled in deal, is 
greatly enhanced by the fireplace treatment with its 
overmantel floral painting, hand-wrought steel and tron 
andirons and Chinese lacquer fire-screen. W. & J. Sloane. 


The delicacy and beauty of French workmanship in fire- 
place equipment is shown to great advantage in this pair 
of original Louis XVI. low bronze andirons that are valued 


Courtesy L. Alavoine & Company. 


ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Red marble mantel with Grin- 
ling Gibbons wood carvings. A 
Queen Anne inlay tortoise-shell 
mirror, hand-wrougcht steel 
andirons and a Charles Il. fire- 
back complete the fireplace ac- 
cessories. W.: & J. Sloane. 


M attic 
Edwards 
Hee 


This XVIIIth century painted and 
gilded screen is one of a pair in 
which the center figure medallion 
is embroidered on white satin, 
surtounded by a wreath of em- 
broidered flowers and mounted 
under glass. Arthur S. Vernay. 


possible to obtain—have been so 
skilfully copied as to deceive. if 
not satisfy, the most discriminat- 
ing collector. 

Of the many features of the 
English fireplaces, the iron fire- 
backs are perhaps the most un- 
usual. These are hand-wrought 
and resemble in 
shape, if not in the 
character of their 
decoration, early 
English tombstones. 

In the matter of 
andirons, their va- 
riety in size and de- 
sign has given them 
an equal range of 
prices. Thus a pair 
of English andirons 
of a simple conven- 
tional pattern can 
be had, even in the 
original, for a ném- 
inal price; while a 
more elaborate de- 
sign, such as the 
low French hand- 
(Cont’d on p. 100) 
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WHERE YOU FIT 
INTO VICTORY 


IX hundred orphan boys now occupy the 

Lafayette Memorial School at Chavaniac. 

Thus the birthplace of the French gen- 

eral and patriot is more than fulfilling its 

splendid tradition. Before this country 

went into the war, a group of Americans 

purchased the Lafayette homestead, to be used 

as a home for the sons of French soldiers killed 

in action, as a memorial to “the friend of Wash- 
ington.” 

The original plan was to care for from fifty to 
one hundred boys, but the demands made upon 
the organization have been greater than any ever 
imagined. And not one demand has been refused! 
Consequently, school colonies, as they are called, 
have been planted on farms belonging to the 
Lafayette estate, and the first kindergarten estab- 
lished in France occupies one of the buildings. 
Where do the children come from! One, a child of 
four, was orphaned by the first shot fired into 
Paris by “Big Bertha”. Another boy, just eight 
years of age, came from the Verdun sector. He 
knew of nothing but the war and js horrors, and 
was nearly witless from the four y@&rs’ experience. 
Dozens came from the North; in fact, practically 
every shell-torn town is represented by one or 
more tragic little orphans. American money is 
doing something to bring back childhood to these 
waifs. 

The French Heroes Fund, founded by Ameri- 
cans, is the active agent back of the school, but 
think of all the things needed by a colony of grow- 
ing boys! They need everything from shoes to 
rag rugs for their bedrooms. The American Army 
donated scraps of felt, out of which shoes were 
made by French women for the boys, but they 
are not very practicable. They need knitted wash- 
rags, sweaters and mittens. Materials of all kinds 
are prohibitive in price just now in France, and 
the American members of the French Heroes Fund 
are looking anxiously to America for help. Aside 
from the school, the fund also has a refuge in 
Paris, where clothes of every description are dis- 
tributed. 

Will you devote your spare hours to making 
some of the garments needed by these children? 
Will you undertake to knit sweaters, make rag 
rugs or night-drawers? The French steamers pro- 
vide free transportation for all articles sent to the 
French Heroes Fund, and Miss Graham will be 
glad to send details regarding the work upon re- 
quest. Many of the layettes sent to Miss Gra- 
ham by Harper’s Bazar readers have been for- 
warded to the school, for there are many babies 
born in the Auvergne, and the destitute mothers 
look to the occupants of the chateau for clothes. 
It seems that the Lafayette family always pro- 
vided a layette for every child born in the dis- 
trict, and the tradition continues to hold good! 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, be- 
speaks your help in his plan to make thoroughly 
American every man, woman and child in the 
United States. We must do our part. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has under- 
taken to back up the plan. An carly issue of 
Harper's Bazar will present the Federation’s of- 
ficial program, and Miss Graham will be glad to 
give detailed information to those who want to 
apply this program to their own reconstruction 
work. If you have not yet found your niche in 
ajter-war work, this article may start you 
in the right direction. For still other practical 
suggestions and authentic information, write to 
Miss Louise Graham, Associate Editor oj Har- 
per’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


To transform his birthplace into a home for desti- 
tute boys of his country and to supply those chil- 
dren with clothes and comforts, is one way of 
paying America’s great debt to General Lafayette. 


CLUBS FOR RETURNING DOUGHBOYS 


Is your community making itself fit to receive 
its home-coming soldiers? Is anything being done 
to provide the same sort of recreation for free 
hours that these boys have enjoyed during their 
months of service? In spite of the enormous 
spread of the doctrine of community service, there 
are hundreds of thriving towns in our forty-eight 
States, where no thought has ever been given to 
providing enteriainment for their youths or those 
who flock in from outlying country districts. 
Street corners and worse were the only clubs these 
boys knew before they went to camp. Are you 
permitting them to return to the same old condi- 
tions ? 

A large town in Maine, one of the wealth- 
iest communities in the United States, is looking 
at itself with new eyes. The wealth of its people 
comes from lumber and potatoes. Being a com- 
bination of river and lumber towns, the rough ele- 
ment was always an annoying factor, but, of 
course, the police were expected to handle any 
given situation. The war gathered in practically 
all of the young men, and for more than a year 
street corner annoyances ceased. The Browning 
Club met just after New Year’s to discuss “Pippa 
Passes”, but they listened instead to the mother of 
a young aviator killed in the service. 

“Our boys are coming back, and what are they 
going to find in L—— to take the place of the 
canteens, the huts and the sports they have had 
in camp? For months our sons have belonged to 
clubs that provided recreation and amusement for 


their free hours. Are we going to let them come 
home to find the street corner their only play- 
ground ?” 

The Club went home and issued a call for a 
mass-meeting to be held in the town hall. The 
result was fifty thousand dollars pledged for a Y. 
M. C. A. building, and another fifty thousand for 
general expenses. But the returning soldiers will 
not have to wait for the new building. In the 
meantime an empty store is being put into shape 
for temporary use, and here this group offMaine 
boys will find their club waiting to welcome them. 

The week following this meeting, the town just 
across the river held a similar meeting with equally 
splendid results. War has taught our women the 
value of community service and what it means to 
the youth of the nation. We must not slip back 
into the inertia of other days. 


AN EMERGENCY SERVICE 


An organization peculiar to Massachusetts is 
the Special Aid, founded last summer by a group 
of women who realized the need of a flexible work- 
ing unit. The Special Aid is exactly what its 
name indicates, a committee ready to fill any 
emergency which cannot be reached through the 
large bureaus. Its aid is immediate, and there is 
no red tape. 

An Italian woman -in South Boston has twins; 
her husband is in the army and there are several 
other young children. The Special Aid sends a 
doctor and one of the members arrives with the 
necessary clothes, milk and other foods, and the 
woman remains a ward of the Committee until 
able to look out for herself. A school-teacher re- 
ports that several of the scholars need shoes, warm 
coats, or nourishing food. The S. A. does not wait 
to pass resolutions or to settle who is to blame for 
the conditions, but digs into its storeroom for the 
needed articles and helps out on the food question, 
temporarily at least. During the “flu” epidemic, the 
Cambridge Unit supplied boxes of necessary medi- 
cines and dry foods to hundreds of needy families. 

This service has been elaborated and is now 
part of the regular program. Each member 
pledges herself to send every week to the Com- 
mittee one box packed with simple remedies, and 
one pound each of sugar, flour, rice, tea, evapor- 
ated milk and cocoa. Absence from the city does 
not lessen the obligation. Assistance of this sort, 
although created to fill sudden emergencies in a 
large city, can be modified to meet the needs of 
smaller places. 


HEALTH CENTERS ON WHEELS 


In a Minnesota district where nine-tenths of the 
population are Swedes, (Continued on page 100) 
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length his symbol, and creates a smart 

frock of tricolette. Brown satin binds 

the little pockets and skirt edge, and 

makes the new “middy” tie that is 

really a part of the collar, while the 

narrow belt is quite severely tailored. 


Premet makes the tunic of uneven From the tiny boutonniére on tite 


lapel of her collar to the trim hem of} 
her skirt, she is quite mannish and 
very Parisian, for her frock is a Bul- 
loz tailored model of a gray and white 
striped fabric with the narrowest 
of belts and the ever-present tunic. 


IFE has assumed a new importance on the Avenue. The careless, selfish, desul- 
tory days of pre-war times are gone—apparently forever—and in their 
place have come crowded hours of earnest work for others. Into the march 
of the world events we have thrown ourselves with a zest and energy and 
high purpose that are thoroughly American. We play of course, for that 
helps to keep us sane, but even our diversions are fraught with service. 

The many impromptu dinners that we give—sometimes at home, but more often 
in the restaurant because of our flu-depleted cuisine—may seem to be quite frivo- 
lous, but charity is always the theme discussed, and ways to make more money for 
relief. We tea, we dance, we view pictures and we go to plays—all in order that 
we may be writ down as a people who loved their fellowmen. 

And ever and anon we shop. But not alone. Into this domain of ours has crept 
a masculine element, for hardly a man who went to fight can—or will—wear the 
pre-war mufti. To be sure, but little of his wardrobe escaped the call of charity— 
and it is just as well, for chest expansion seems to have kept apace with mental 
growth. And how the conquering hero doth make the ducats fly! His recklessness 
will nullify all future “rags” on monetary folly. 

- But we are not outdone. Though winter lingers under foot and cold blasts 
penetrate our thickest furs, the spring hat cheerfully tops our heads. It may be 
large and picturesque, with a brim that turns up sharply in the back or right in 
front, or it may be small and trim with a huge Alsatian bow of moire ribbon in 
the back, or little and round with flowers upon it or with tiny ostrich-feathers 
curling over the back of the brim in mid-Victorian fashion. Or a stiff-brimmed 
little sailor, with coq feathers that start in the front, follow the line of the crown 
and curl under, also a la Victorian, in the back. Again, we may choose a chapeau 
like Mrs. Snowden Marshall's—an odd beehive-like affair of closely packed gerani- 
ums, with three immense loops of red tulle rising skyward from the center of the 
crown. But whether large or small, the first bit of spring head-gear is youthful in 
line, often gay in color, and—if one would be very, very smart—not infrequently 
trimmed with hand-made foliage of the same straw or silk that faces the brim of 
the hat. 

Then for evening we have bought the most gorgeous (Continued on page 114) 


With bands of black silk 
braid to go around the 
collar and trim the coat 
of a tailored suit, one 
could not help but 
achieve smartness if 


Vouvra} originated the 
model. is fashioned 
from gray striped 
velours on youthful lines. 


| Tan serge has been chosen 
|) to fashion a frock, and 
| the darkest brown threads 
to embroider it in narrow 
panels upon the ard 
bodice. As it caze from 
Premet, there is @ grace- 
ful tunic, a becoming col- 
lar and tie, and brown 
taffeta to band the sleeves. ia 


Models from 
WILLIAM HARDY 
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es Motoring would lose all its joy, if it 
were not for the snug little turbans 
that’ are pulled down tight and com- 
= jortably over the head, and never 
= give way to a sudden gust of wind. From Paris Natalie sends us a beach 
; Lanvin sends one from Paris of mar- set, with a hat and a little bag of 
ron-colored straw, quite military in black loosely woven straw, trimmed 
shape, and crowns it with a double- with heavy bobbing tassels and banded 
plaited crown of. satin, like a halo. with a pretty yellow knitted wool. 
tere 
; Charming is Mrs. Jerome 
7 Bonaparte as she walks 
; along the shore at Palm 
Beach in a chiffon frock. 
aw ; Thurn hes a@ worderjul hat of black straw, satin Thurn would have her charm beneath the graceful 
oad faced, and wade in a huge poke shape, flaring widely. : brim of a dark blue malines hat, with a narrow band 
+ lt is trimmed with an enormous bow of rose and ‘ of blue straw around the edge. There is the most 
le black ribbon _tied with a ercat deal of art by Lucie > alluring little upward tilt and the. softcst bunch of 
= Hamar from whom the hat originally was imported. 7 blue feathers curving out from the brim at the back. 
4 
pte: Ju a fascinating bandbox at Mary's Hat Shop, there A large kat of straw and dottcd malines, trimmed with 
= i was a tam-shaped hat of rough taxpe milan straw, blue velvet and roses, should always have a ruff to 
with blue velvet ribbons twisted about it, and quills match it, in the opinion of Bruck Weiss. So the one 
stuck jauntily through. From the “Coin de Paris” below has been fashioned of black malines and held 
> t at Wanamaker’s comes the imported hat, worn at in place at the neck by blue velvet ties. Wanamaker’s 
: E the right, and it is of white grosgrain ribbons shirred {= “Com de Paris” shows the tunic of white wool Jersey 
: and puckered with white silk into a becoming turban. a at the left, and. it is embroidercd with Angora, 
» . 
a 
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On the brightest of Mrs. Frederick Hum- 
mornings Mrs. Mor- §& | phreys leaves relief 
gan Belmont clad in {& ‘ work behind her for @ 
a gay checked bath- Sh j time, ties a bright scarf 


ing suit walks quite & 
bravely into the cool | 
surf at Palm Beach. 


| about her head, dons 
' «a bathing suit, and 
enjovs Palm Beach. 


( 


Florette, remembering the graceful chapeaux of gold- 
laced admirals, was inspired by them to create a spring 
hat of the utmost charm. She fashions it of fine blue 
milan straw, gives tt but the tiniest of pointed brims, 
and then poses jqur broad sweeping uncurled ostrich 
plumes at the front, back and sides of the high crown, 


From Rawak comes a white set of soft Japanese pongee Of marron-colored satin is a_ slim 
embroidered in white, and consisting of a vest, tasseled bag 


frock with 
uniquely looped panels at the sides. Gidding gives 


and gay little hat of silk and leghorn straw: Quite as lovely 
is the other vest of blue Dew Kist silk, trimnted with round 
blue buttons, and the tight-fitting turban accompanying it. 


it added distinction with many round buttons and 
narrow tucks upon the skirt and sleeves, and makes 
it low and loose of waistline and square of neck. 
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A towering gray ostrich fancy and fine black 
liséré make a hat from Bendel extremely be- 
coming and more than a little smart. The frock 
is black satin and blue serge, to which fabrics 
the fickle world of fashion remains forever ‘true. 


Beige serge fashions the frock at the right, with 
its long cape-like panel swinging from the 
shoulders, and all over it there are odd circles 
of brown and self-colored embroidery. Soft. blue 
‘wings poise gracefully upon the black milan hat. 


MERICA is buying clothes. Not with the 
caution that has characterized our shop- 
ping for the last four years, but with an 
abandon that can only spring from the 
fullness of a great joy. And how could 
it be otherwise ?—the conquering hero 

has always been greeted with music and gala 
attire. The same instincts that moved a maid of 
ancient Greece to crown her head with chaplets 
send us forth to buy the loveliest, most luxurious 
things that human ingenuity can devise. It is a 
sta.e of mind, and we can no more resist its com- 
pelling force than move the planets from their 
heavenly courses. 

And it is not enough to have beautiful fabrics 
and gorgeous colors—there must be all sorts of 
embellishments. The silver and gold that enrich 
our evening gowns now embroider themselves in 
lavish fashion from the flat, collarless necks to the 
wide hems of our afternoon frocks. Again, it is 


SILKEN FLOSS AND METAL 


THREADS EMBROIDER 


MANY FROCKS 
By 


The simplest little turban has 
been transformed into the most 
charming of hats by its large 
Alsatian bow of wosgrain rib- 
bon at the back. The one 
above is blue liséré, and the 
stiff flattering bow is navy 
blue watered grosgrain ribbon. 


Blue serge drapes itself as gracefully as the 
softest silk, when Bendel .designs a frock of 
it, gives it a new silhouette and trims it with 
gold tissue, as in the sketch at the right. 
The Fmall hat is of blue milan, crowned 
with satin and trimmed with a black fancy. 


The quaintest of stitchings—cross-stitch 
—has been used in blue upon a very 
modern little vest of the blue serge suit 
at the extreme right. To accompany 
it there is @ goodly sized hat of brown 
liséré, draped with brown satin that 
makes a huge bow in the back. 
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silk threads that lend their decorative 
touch, or cut steel beads in daring designs 
on black satin. 

Even our suits are embroidered—some- 
times in one color, often in two. A blue 
serge, for instance, has large 
circles and a bold leaf design 
in two tones of blue, with a 
bit of green, while a tan trico- 
tine, with a cape-coat, is em- i 
broidered in black and brown. 

If deep bands and designs /% V 
seem too overpowering, then 
the glint of metal is introduced 
in a vest or in a waistcoat. 

The cape-coat, it would seem, has come to stay 
a while. From Chéruit and Paquin have arrived 
new collections, in which there are many of soft 
gleaming satin lined with rust-colored duvetyn. 
When wrapped in their graceful folds, the duvetyn 
forms the collar that crushes becomingly about the 
face. Paquin also sent a coat of black satin—a 
belted model—with narrow stitched panels, edged 
all about with monkey fur. Fur, by the way, no 
longer knows a season, for it trims our daytime 
and evening wraps the whole year round. 

For the long. sunny days of summer there are 
the daintiest, treshest, coolest organdies, batistes 
and nets imaginable. Real lace, by preference, 
trims them, and whenever possible Irish in deep 
bands is chosen. “Possible” is used advisedly, for 
very little of this lace has been made during the 
last four years, and less imported. Some of the 
net frocks have wide linen bands on the skirts, 
heavily embroidered in floral designs. A pretty 
and effective touch. 

Paris never wavers in her liking for silk Jersey, 
and she continues to send us the most delightful 
sports clothes fashioned of this fabric. A magpie 
suit that has just come over is of black and cream 
silk Jersey, with a wide collar, cuffs and tasseled 
sash of black: Faille silk, too, in a heavy indis- 
tinct weave, has a definite place in the country 
wardrobe. When gay in color and made with 
tuniced skirt, or white banded and pocketed in 
bright knitted wool, it is a delight to wear and a 
joy to all who behold on the veranda or links. 


Fo use black soutache braid for an allover design of 
leaves upon a slender, narrowly belted jrock is quite as 
new as ut is attractive, and when the frock is blue serge, 
embroidered a bit with brown and paneled oddly, as at 
the left, the effect is wholly satisfying to one’s vanity. 
Satin faces the turned-back brim of the large hat, and 
placed upon it there are queer feathers of burnt goose. 


It may have been the lovely bit of old lace that inspired 
the creation of the frock at the extreme left, for the little 
collar is an exquisite thing. The frock is of tan serge 
with serge tabs looped under ingeniously, and a belt that 
ties in the flattest sort of bow. Bilue milan makes the 
brim of a tightly-fitting small hat, and satin its crown, 
while a small ostrich fancy adds a touch of the military. 


4 


a 


When one would a-sporting go, 
there must be a trim suit to 
accampany one upon the jaunt. 
Bendel prefers bright blue fiber 
silk with a plain tailored coat, 
but adds tunics to the skirt. 
Top it all with a small hat of 
soft straw, and the whole 
day is bound to be pleasant. 


Many are thé afternoon frocks of soft 
and delicate fabrics that demand just 
such an erveloping top-coat as the one 
sketched at the left. Tan duvetyn has 
been chosen for its making, and it boasts 
of dolman sleeves and a collar of kolin- 
sky. A brown wing is laid casually across 
the top of the small brown liséré hat. 


The cape-coat has come to stay, for there 
is no doubt as to its grace and becom- 
ingness. When Bendel fashioned the one 
at the extreme left, with softly crushed 
collar and draped back, he made it of 
brown silk duvetyn and looped it under 
artfully in the front. Of tan straw is 
the hat, with its burnt goose trimming. 
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“MERRY-GO-ROUND” 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


‘ 


>. 


course” 


OUR attention is called to the Roundtree 
family—a name you won't need to have 
explained to you if you are at all familiar 
with a certain well-known summer resort 
on the coast of a large State somewhere 
in New England. 

Herbert Roundtree, senior, Was always called 
Herbie and was supposed to be a: broker—though 
I have long ceased to inquire what it is that bro- 
kers do: They kno Foret re I suppose. He 
invented ah entirely al fox-trot. Mrs. Herbie 
was one of the people — always see in the Sunday 
supplements in August, sitting in that strange semi- 
circle on the beach where the men’s legs look so 
very bare and every one squints in the sun. Her- 
bert, junior, was called Bert and was one of the 
best amateur tennis-players in the country. He 
was in a perpetual state of being tutored for col- 
lege. Mary Grace Olive Roundtree always signed 
her name Mary G. O. Roundtree, and was called 
Merry-go-round, or Merry, for short. The name 
tells you what she was and did. 

Now it would be merely silly to try to conceal 
from you that these four people are undoubtedly 
going to shock you, before I finish with them. 
They were people of a type that has never reflected 
great credit on any country, least of all on ours, 
where purposeless leisure is not alleviated by art 
in any or all of its forms; where social standards 
are not innate. They have ceased to exist in 
France and England, of course, because four years 
of war cauterizes them automatically out of civili- 
zation. But they existed among us in 1916. 


ERRY was then sixteen, not in the least pretty, 

and didn’t need to be. She had a snub nose 
and sandy hair, and her face was so freckled that 
it was a question whether she should have been 
called blonde or brunette. Her eyes were greenish- 
gray and her irregular teeth dazzlingly white. Her 
little mouth was very red. She was as slender and 
supple as a steel foil, and wore her clothes with 
positive genius: When she pulled her sandy hair 
straight back from her forehead and poised a hat 
with a great black bow slantingly over her right 
cheek, grown women studied her musingly. Men 
of all ages swarmed about her. Young boys in 
knickerbockers adored her, youths chummed with 
her, middle-age laughed consumedly at her audaci- 
ties, and old gentlemen petted her. I will now tell 
you what she could do. 

She could swim and dive like a seal, she could 
order a delicious dinner, she danced better than 
most professional dancers; she played very good 
tennis, she drove her own car, she could mix a fair 
cocktail . . it all sounds prehistoric and crude, 
doesn’t it? I warned you that you would not like 
the Roundtree family. 

But didn’t she go to school ?—you ask. 

Why, yes, I believe Merry did go to school, in 
the winter. She took what was called a “special 
in a Fregth school, where the teacher did 
a great deal of Thaperoning and didn’t demand too 
much of the girls in the morning, because they had 
both been to the play the night before. Rich girls 
from the West patronized this school and believed 
in a well-rounded life,'so to speak, with none of the 
narrowing results of an existence devoted exclu- 
sively to book learning. The school had only four 
marks: excellent, good, fair and poor, and Merry 
rarely dropped below “fair’’; indeed, she once won 
a “good” in geography. Her course had been a 
little broken up, because they always went to the 
woods in May for the fishing, and to Tuxedo or 
Lenox in October for golf, and South for a little 


‘in February. They took Merry along because, in 


the first place, Herbie, senior, was fond of her, and 
in the second place, because Mrs. Herbie, for some 
reason, didn’t approve of boarding-schools. She 
said you never knew whom you might meet there. 

People, who observed some of the young friends 
who “sat out” on the club veranda or walked on 
the rocks after dances with Merry, would often 
raise their eyebrows quizzically when Mrs. Herbie 
made this remark, but she always winked good- 
naturedly back at them. 

“If anything’s goin’ on,” she used to say, “we'll 
have it goin’ on right here in the house, don’t you 
know.” 

And if public opinion was to be trusted, it went 
on. 


IKE almost every girl who is beloved of. the 
youthful male, Merry was equally popular with 


by Clark Fay 


danced with a white fox collar over her shoulders, 
little polar bears sprinkled the casino the next 
night; when she went out in the rain in a long- 
shoreman’s slicker and sou’wester cap, the beach 
resembled a life-saving station the next day. It 
cannot be denied that some serious-minded moth- 
ers preferred their 
daughters not to be 
numbered among her 
friends. 

And mind you, this 
was not an easy posi- 
tion for these mothers 
to take. Herbie 
Roundtree was one of 
the oldest colonists on 
the coast — president 
of the golf Club, treas- 
urer of the tennis as- 
sociation, one of the 


= 


fle lifted the 
pointer and struck 


directors of the casino. He played in all the 
tournaments, contributed many of the cups, sub- 
scribed to all the dances, acted in the theatricals 
and organized the clambakes. Even if he did some- 
times drink a little more than was good for him, 
he could drive a car better drunk than most sober 
men, as his friends pointed out. The Roundtrees 
had one of the first French cars brought into this 
country, and never missed a motor show. He was 
one of the five best bridge players in the country— 
some people placed him with the first three. I 
suppose he never said a deliberately unkind thing 
about anybody in his life. 

Now, I know, just as well as if you were saying 
it he me at this moment, precisely what is in your 
mi 

“What terrible people!” you are thinking, “and 
what a disgusting way to bring up a girl! Had 
she no practising, no Junior League, no day nurs- 
ery, no Red Cross, nothing to do for the working 
girl? How empty and unsatisfying her life must 
have been! What a bored, discontented woman 
for a mother!. Well, they paid the price for it, 
anyway; everybody knows that these people are 
always miserable.” 

I hate to break the disquieting news to you, but 
as a matter of fact, and all moralists to the con- 
trary, they weren't miserable a bit! Never having 
lived your strenuous, cultured, useful and occa- 
sionally fatiguing life, they never knew what they 
were missing, you see. 

To begin with, Mrs. Herbie and Merry danced 
and golfed and exercised so much generally 
in the open-air that they were in the top of 
condition all the time. This means that 
they were in the best of spirits, never 
gloomy (which is almost certainly liver) nor 
moody (which is usually stomach, if you're 
not in love). They stayed up rather late at 
night, so they got up rather late in the morning, 
had a leisurely bath and breakfast (and Merry ate 
a grape-fruit, a dish of porridge, eggs and bacon, 
and rolls, and jam, and coffee every morning of 
her life) and played golf or tennis till noon, when 
they went in for a swim. Then they had lunch, 
and I tell you they were ready for it! Then they 
got into motors and went somewhere or other, 
as good-natured as possible, all the afternoon, 


where they usually had a couple of sets of tennis 


before tea. After tea they were just comfortable 
and lazy enough to sit about till dinner, and after 
dinner they danced and played bridge. 

Mrs. Herbie used to say that she was awfully 
fond of reading books, really, but as a matter of 
fact, when did people find the time for it? She 
never could, for one. And in this she was per- 
fectly sincere—she hadn’t the time for it. If you 
are socially inclined and friendly and talkative, 
and take a great deal of exercise, and bathe and 
change your clothes whenever you do it, and need 
(or feel that you need)\a good many clothes— 
why, supplying all the time requisite for these 
things eats into the very definite amount of time 
that there is in any given twenty-four hours. 
Neither Mrs. Herbie nor Merry ever had a dull 
moment, so far as I know. 


ALL their friends liked them and found them 

very amusing. And they undoubtedly ex- 
perienced most of the time something that it’s just 
possible you don’t feel very often or very long— 
the joy of life. It’s not a very complicated sensa- 
tion, nor one that’s mentioned on one’s tombstone, 
to tell the truth. It comes from muscles well 
coordinated, a perfect circulation, an impeccable 
digestion. Your blood flows very sweetly and 


sings as it flows, so that you feel very light 
and free and ready for anything that may 
‘turn up. And it takes very little to amuse 
and content you, and you get very sleepy 
when you’ve had a day full of it, and wake, 
ready for the next day full. Perhaps you 
got your best idea of it in convalescence 
— an illness—some people only get it 
then 

Now I’m not at all prepared to say that 
the people who have this feeling all the time are as 
valuable to the community as you are: Probably 
they’re not. They don’t write our books, nor 
compose our symphonies, nor build our bridges, 
nor our city halls. I'm afraid they’re not too sym- 
pathetic with pain and suffering and ennui—how 
should they be? They don’t think things through 


the young ladies of her social circle. It is a curi- anal ; very deeply. They rarely have any plans for the 
the girl full. across - 
AK ous thing that few people realize how common this the mouthwherehe amelioration of anything. I suppose they think 
a condition is. Girls copied her hair-dressings, her aac aaggagap that things seem very nearly all right, as they are. 
is belts, her angle of tipping her hat. When she had just kissedher. Merry thought so, -certainly. 


steadily to the ends of your fingers and toes, and’ 
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*“*Come!’’ Carter whispered, and they raced back, shaken and shocked beyond expression, to the landing 


“Hi, there, little one, whither away?” said her 
brother Bert, catching her neatly by the scarf of 
her peach-colored silk sweater. “Mrs. Herbie said 
something about mixed doubles, if I could catch 
Herbie, senior.” 

“Sorry, Bert, but I can’t. Dad’s at the casino, 
umpiring, anyway.” 

“All dated up, eh? Same old gang?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“O-ho! Not a gang. Twosome, perhaps?” 

“What's the excitement?” Merry asked care- 
lessly, crowding her hat down to her eyebrow. 

“Excitement nothing. I only inquired, who’s the 
swain ?” 

“Oh, I see. ‘Carter Dickinson’s trying out his 
new Twinplex, and I said I'd go along.” 

“I thought so,” said Bert. *“Look here, Merry, 
you know what I think about this.” 

“And you know what I think about what you 
his sister promptly. “Guess again.” 


“It’s no use, Merry, it won't do,” Bert persisted. , 


“You don’t know anything about this, you know, 

and I do. I’m not asking you, kid—I’m telling 

you—Cart won’t do. You've got to quit it.” 
“You’d make a good traffic policeman,” said 


Merry cheerfully, “but this doesn’t happen to be ” 


Fifth Avenue, Buddy. You play where you like, 
and let the rest of the family alone.” 

“Honestly, Merry, I can’t go into the details of 
all this.” 

“Why ?” 

“ ?’ Simply because I can’t, that’s all. But 
you can take it from me, this Cart thing won't 
do. Honestly.” 

“I wonder how you'd like it, Bert, if I took 
that sort of thing from anybody else about you?” 

“You're talking like an idiot, Merry. The Lord 
knows,” Bert added, swelling slightly with modest 
frankness, “I’m no angel and never pretended to 
be. But that’s one thing, and Carter Dickinson's 


another. You don’t exactly have to be a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary, you know, in agder to keep out of some 
things.” 

“For instance?” 

“I'd prefer to drop the subject, Merry.” 

“I should think you would. Please tell mother 
I’ve gone—we'll lunch at the club, probably.” 


MUST now introduce to you Mr. Carter Bedloe 
Dickinson, and really, I almost hesitate to do 
so, for I know how you will disapprove of him. 
As a baby and increasingly as a little boy, he 
had been so beautiful that strangers stopped in 
the street to ask his name. Artists sketched him 
surreptitiously in the park, and photographers 
begged for appointments with him. He had never 
been ill in his life, and always fought anybody 
up to and including a third over his own weight. 
He had a special license for driving his own car 
at the age of thirteen, and (Continued on page 82) 
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IRISH LACE RETURNS TO FAVOR FOR THE 


SHEER FROCKS OF SUMMER 


Always lovely and very feminine is Irish lace, especially when it is used to lavishly band a broad 
collar fashioned of sheer white organdie. Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz chose to cut the collar deeply 
over the arm at one side and then caught it upon the other shoulder with fluttering black velvet 
ribbons casually knotted. Chiffon did she use for the soft tunic and bodice, with odd circles 
of red printed upon it to give the frock color, but the front panel is of fresh white organdie 
banded with wide insertions of the exquisite lace. Then, being in a creative mood, she 
originated an alluring hat to accompany the frock, and made it of black straw with «a 
brim of goodly size. Two round plums grow upon the crown, giving .t an air of distinction, 
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Soulié’s genius runs not only 
to the creation of enchanting 
frocks and gay chapeaux for 
the smart Parisienne, but 
often to the arrangement of 
a coifure. He is very fond 
of piling the hair loosely upon 
the top of the head, cutting a 
wavy bang over the eyes, and 
allowing the softest of curls 
to bob quite coquettishly. 


GLEAMING GOLD AND SILVER TISSUES FASHION 


THE PARIS 


HE shouts and vivats which greeted the 

visiting kings and President Wilson are 

still ringing in our ears. We expect to see 

each day again the rigid waiting ranks of 

horizon blue, the mounted men and the 

waving forest of lances with fanions rising 
and falling like small flames. We still listen to 
discussions on the length and breadth—and mean- 
ing—of the President’s smile. 

But the festivities are over. The “captains and 
the kings” have departed. The crowd, however, 
is still with us—a vast horde of strangers who 
linger in the city and who continue to arrive. So 
many of the hotels have been taken over by the 
Peace Commission and those connected with the 
representatives of the different nations that the 
remaining hostelries are crowded to the eaves and 
beyond. We see strange faces in the restaurants, 
strangers in the loges at the theatres, in the shops 
and on the streets. And these strangers are not 
soldiers—the soldiers have been with us a long 


time—but civilian-visitors from every corner of. 


the country, from the islands of the sea and one 
might say, almost, from all the civilized world— 
those from the uncivilized portions being not 
yet admitted. By what route they arrive—who 
knows? What phantom ship carries them to this 
land? For what reason have they come? No one 
seems to be able to answer these questions. 
Turned out of their homes and hotels by this 
invasion, Parisians have had to tuck themselves 
away in all sorts of odd nooks and corners, much 
to their discomfort. Many of them were forced 
to leave, on twenty-four hours notice, hotels 
where they had lived for years; and like a flock 
of startled birds have settled down here and there, 
wherever they could find a resting-place. And 
these discomforts are not suffered exclusively by 
Parisians. The visitor who arrives in Paris un- 
heralded may be turned away from as many as 
thirty hotels before he finds a place where he 
may unpack his tooth-brush and take off his Sam 
Browne belt. It is difficult to find a table even in 
a restaurant, all tables being engaged in advance. 
We are beginning to pray, “We have survived the 
horrors of war—now save us from the horrors of 


The Ritz, where a table must now be engaged a 


day or two in advance, is still crowded with uni- 
forms. English officers—Englishmen seem to grow 
taller each year—and Americans in khaki or navy 
blue, liberally sprinkled with stars, fill fully half 
the tables in the great salle @ manger, as well as 
those in the newly opened grill-room. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss lunches there occasionally, as do 
other members of the American colony. Mrs. 
Borden Harriman, who still wears her gray war 
uniform, with her daughter Mrs. Russell, who is 
always simply frocked in sober colors, are fre- 
quent visitors. Miss Katherine Force, in black 
wool Jersey with a black and white hat, .lunched 
at the Ritz just before leaving for Biarritz, where 
she is still engaged in war work. And, by the 
way, it is curious how the ranks of war workers 
have thinned of late. Every one is either talking 
of going back to the States or has already gone. 
We miss a familiar face and sadly conclude that 
the owner has been carried off by influenza, only 
to learn later that she has gone to America—the 
home, we doubt not, of the war worker. 

We are almost shocked, after the last twelve- 
month, by all this bustle and movement. After 
years of almost deserted streets the busy thor- 
oughfares seem unreal. Even now our eyes, so 
long accustomed to tragic darkness, are dazzled 
by the brilliantly lighted streets. We have learned 
to love the dim light of candles. The guests at a 
recent dinner dance, given in a private hotel on 
the left bank, danced by candlelight until dawn. 
The absence of “central” heat during the war has 
revived our liking for grate-fires, and we search 
for wood and coal through all the highways and 
byways of Paris in order that we may enjoy the 
dancing flames. 

We go shopping and find that the price of hats 
is little short of astounding. We pay five francs 
each for apples and receive in exchange for a 
hundred-franc note several silver five-franc pieces, 
which have been as rare as roc’s eggs since the 
war. Taxis are more scarce than ever, and we 
have been driven in desperation to the subway, 
where, between the crowd trying to scramble on 
to the already bursting trains and the hapless 
company trying to get off, we are reduced almost 
to our original elements. As a result we are all 
becoming accomplished’ pedestrians. 


EVENING GOWN 


Altogether it has been an odd season. At 
Christmas time, instead of the ordinary simple 
gifts of bonbons and flowers, pots of jam and 
boxes of sugar and coffee were sent as gifts. 
Table-linen, which from the price might be woven 
of pure gold, formed this year a truly princely 
gift. All the homely needful things, so rare of late, 
have assumed a value out of all proportion to their 
actual worth. 

We are embarrassed, as it were, with too much 
peace. The gaiety, which was anticipated upon 
the signing of the armistice, has been tacitly post- 
poned until some more convenient season. Paris 
has not the “habitude” of being gay—in public. 
Her mourning is too recent and too deep. It is 
unlikely that Parisians will appear much in public, 
except at charity entertainments, for some time to 
come, although there is already much entertaining 
of an intimate character—dinners and even danc- 
ing. But Paris has by no means recovered its 
wonted sparkle. “Perhaps in the spring—” Pari- 
sians say it a bit wistfully. 

Even now at the Opéra a low-cut gown shocks 
us at first glance, and we are obliged to remind 
ourselves that the war is over and that low-cut 
gowns may be worn again with propriety. At the 
same time we hear of midnight revels where frocks 
were outrageously transparent; where the revelers 
danced altogether out of bounds and joy gener- 
ally was unconfined. One night at the theatre I 
saw in a loge a frock of gold tissue and gold lace 
—the first frock of the sort, perhaps, seen in pub- 
lic in Paris since the war. It was startling; but 
for all that we are destined to wear much of this 
lustrous stuff a little later on—after the féte du 
poilu. The grandes maisons are already employing 
vast quantities of gold and silver tissue. Every- 
where we see the glint and sheen of metal. Eve- 
ning corsages are cut low, and many trained skirts 
are worn—the skirts as a rule remaining short in 
front or, at most, ankle length; and these gorgeous 
robes are adorned with fringes and tassels of metal, 
crystal or other embroideries, or, occasionally, 
well-disposed ostrich-plumes. 

Worth makes a short evening frock of black 
satin and pins to the girdle a cluster of dull red 
and blue curled ostrich-feathers. Another Worth 
gown of black lace, tulle and black paillettes is 
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PAQUIN 


At a charity bazaar in 
Paris a Paquin frock ap- 
pearcd that was quite as 
unique as it was becom- 
ing. There was an under- 
dress of black satin and 
a tunic of fine figured 
gold tissue, girdled with 
heavy plain gold cloth. 
Maria Guy made the hat 
of black satin and edgcd 
it with ostrich fringe. 


Who but Chéruit would 
give a slendcr gown for 
evening three trains? She 
makes the gown of gold 
tissue and embroiders it 
with dull red in a leafy 
tracery, and cuts it very 
short of sleeve and most 
modest as to neckline. 
The trains start at the 
waist and make panels 
at the back and sides. 


CHERUIT 


CHERUII 


/ 
REDFERN 


dered and fringed with 


MARTIAL 
et ARMAND 


Redfern makes the frock at the left of 
the ever-liked black satin, and girdles it 
with gold tissue and gives it black tulle 
sleeves, edeed with gold beads. Gold lace 
makes the tunic and the graceful cape that 
hangs from the shoulders on gold beads. 


A large white rose would naturally The “different” thing about the frock, 
choose for its background a Cheéruit above at the right, which Martial and 
gown of white satin, lavishly embroi- Armand created especially for Harper's 


long crystal Bazar, lies in the train. The corsage is 


beads. There is a train of course, and silver lace edged with niauve velvet, and 


a loosely draped girdle 


> girdled with French 


blue velvet ribbon 

which is knotted just 
below the right. hip, the ends falling to the skirt- 
edge. For the Princesse Lucien Murat, who wore 
it to one of the diplomatic receptions, Worth fash- 
ioned a wonderful gown of black and gold tissue 
which was quite untrimmed, the exceeding rich- 
ness of the tissue being more decorative than any 
garniture. The corsage of this frock was cut low, 
the skirt was ankle length, and the train was nar- 
row and rather long. 

At the reception given to the King of Italy the 
Princesse Jacques de Broglie, slender and blonde, 
wore a striking frock by Redfern—a frock of vel- 
vety blackness half veiled with jetted tulle. A 
great white flower was posed on the corsage-front, 
and the narrow train was cut square. At the same 
reception Mme. Kohn, the sister of the Baronne 
Henri de Rothschild, wore an exquisite 
frock of silver tissue curiously woven of 
flat threads of silver. This frock—Chanel 
made it—was built entirely of silver, with 
fringe and tassels as the only trimming. 

For one of the state dinners Doucet 


casually tied. the skirt embroidered silver tissue. 


made two remarkable draped frocks, like that 
sketehed on page fifty-one of the October number 
of Harper's Bazar. For Mme. Deschanel this 
gown was developed in gray and gold, while for 
Lady Derby, the wife of the English Ambassador, 
it was made of cloth of gold veiled with delicate 
black lace. This Doucet model has been one of 
the successes of the season in Paris; and is so 
much liked that the silhouette will doubtless con- 
tinue smart through the spring season. 

Quite different is the frock which Deeuillet de- 
signed for Mme. Klotz, the wife of the Minister 
of Finance, and which was worn at the reception 
given to the King of Italy. The sleeveless cor- 
sage is cut low, conforming to type, the skirt is 
short and there is no train! Fashioned of tulle, jet 
and black paillettes is this frock, which is charm- 
ing, as Deeuillet’s black frocks always are. All the 
Deeuillet frocks are lovely, but with black tulle 
and jet—or in fact any black stuff—Deeuillet al- 
ways achieves wonders; and to the wonder he 
usually pins a rose. 

So accustomed was I to the trailing lengths of 
gleaming stuffs that when I saw the Deeuillet gown 
I exclaimed, “No train! Are you making short 
skirts, M. Deeuillet ?” 

“For Paris—yes,” replied M. Deeuillet. “The 
Parisienne likes the short skirt, and so long as she 
is obliged to walk home in the evening—so long 
as taxis are lacking—she will wear the short skirt.” 
And I agree with M. Deeuillet. So long as the 
Parisienne must walk, she will wear the short skirt. 
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The richest of fabrics went into the making of Worth's newest 
gown for evening. Not content with delicate gold lace over 
pale rose mousseline, he added a tunic of white satin fringed 
with crystal and embroidered with pine-cones and needles of gold 
thread. The bunches of ostrich plumes are in shades of blue. 


Premet fashioned a tunic of such soft embroidered white voile 
that to drape it over a frock of black satin seemed quite the 
most appropriate and graceful thing to do. Black satin panels 
cleverly loop themselves under the tunic at the sides, and a nar- 
row black satin girdle is knotted at the back with two long ends. 


WORTH 


The long skirt is not practical, whatever its beauty. 

“Skirts will be just a little longer,’ continued 
M. Deeuillet, “and frocks a little less straight. And 
we shall see a little more of the corsage.” He 
might just as well have said “a little less”, for the 
new corsage is cut very low; but in any case M. 
Deeuillet is right. Everywhere there is a tendency 
away from the straight frock. We are to see more 
of the old-time corsage. 

Many of the newest corsages are made of tulle 
—transparent, filmy trifles of black tulle, doubled 
here and there to render them more substantial— 
over the briefest of underbodices of flesh-colored 
tulle. The sleeves, if any, are short, and the cor- 
sage is cut either very low for evening wear or a 
little less low for afternoons; and the skirt below 
is of tulle or Of satin like the close, draped, rather 
narrow girdle. 

At the recent matinée de gala, organized 
by the directors of the Opéra Comique in aid 
of the little ones of Alsace-Lorraine, the most 
wonderful Directoire gowns were worn on 
the stage by the stars of the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Most marvelous of all, perhaps, was 
the gorgeous carmine-lined robe of golden 
Doucet made for Mile. Dorziat a most becom- 
Marthe Chenal. Her sheathe-like golden robe was 
embroidered with bright red and set with cameos. 


DOUCET WORTH 


ing frock, for it was of black Liberty satin 
lavishly embroidered with gold, dull rose and 


The long, pointed train was slit in the back, and bine. Long indeed were the sleeves, while the 
the two long narrow ends crossed at her heels and skirt was short in front, but trained in back. 
carried up and attached to her pretty elbows, from 

which great pearl tassels swung. Unbelievably Worth gathered the loveliest of pink rosebuds 
high was the black cravate which was twisted to make a garland upon a rose taffeta frock 


about her bare throat and knotted fantastically 
under her chin. Her dark hair was bound with 
pearls, the narrow bandeau which crossed her 
brow towering in the back to a most effective 


that ties its drapery ina huge bow. The corsage 
is an airy affair of tulle and pearls, and silver 
lace adorns the skirt and makes the train. 


OSTRICH, FLOWERS AND CRYSTAL BEADS 
ENHANCE THE PARIS FROCK 
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PREMET 


height. Never has Marthe Chenal looked so 
well, and never was her audience so apprecia- 
tive of her odd beauty. 

The sweeping slender robes worn by this 
company from the Comédie Frangaise on the 
stage at the Opéra Comique were of particular 
interest. Will they influence—and to what ex- 
tent—the coming fashions? Shall we after all 
be forced into the long skirt? So far short 
skirts have been worn everywhere in Paris, 
trained gowns being worn by command at the 
state functions and by choice at intimate little 
gatherings. At a charity féte held recently in 
the foyer of the Opéra, in the afternoon, dozens 
of short-skirted frocks were worn—bead-em- 
broidered tunic frocks of black satin such 
as Premet makes, short-sleeved and rather 
open at the throat—and never by any 
chance now is there a collar! The open- 
ing at the neck, generally “round” or 
straight across from shoulder to shoulder, 
is outlined with beads or embroidery, or 
with nothing at all; but there is no collar. 

These black satin frocks were beaded with jet, 
steel or tubular beads of semitransparent crystal, 
which on black were particularly effective. Rather 
straight in line and girdled loosely, they were 
beaded from shoulder to hem in trailing designs; 
stripes and every conceivable fashion; and they 
were worn with small turbans of gold and silver 
brocade, jet and tulle. One very odd turban was 
fashioned of quaint black brocade, the folds being 
drawn closely about the head and low on the right 
side, concealing the ear. 

This quaint brocade, in red and black, appeared 
again in a striking frock worn by the Princesse 
de Faucigny-Lucinge. Short and narrow, the top 
of this frock was appar- (Continued on page 62) 
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Eugene Hutchinson, Chicago 


MRS. LEANDER J. McCORMICK 


Jormerly Miss Alice Cudahy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwaid A. Cudahy, and one of the most popular of the 
younger set in Chicago, was the founder of the Chicago Junior League and has been appointed chairman oj the 
Annual Reve! to be held there in April. Mrs. McCormick is also a member of “The Thirty Club”—an exclusive 
younger women’s organization, which has been formed for the purpose of reviving the pre-war social spirit. 
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A negligée cannot help but be one 
of the loveliest of all feminine 
things, for the softest materials 
and most delicate colors are used 
in its fashioning. Miss Gail Kane is 
particularly charming in a negligée 
of pale blue chiffon, with a trailing 
coat of the sheer fabric widely 
handed with cream thread lace. 
Folds of the chiffon and lace over 
flesh-colored satin make _ the 
bodice, and there is a soft girdle 
of mauve and blue faille ribbon. 
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GAIL KANE 


IN CLOTHES THAT 
ALSO WIN APPLAUSE 


When Gail Kane wished for an after- 
noon frock to wear in her new play, 
“The Woman in Room Thirteen”, she 
chose one of navy blue tricotine, and 
Stein and Blaine created it for her 
upon straight, slender lines. Because 
of their fitness, bands of moire and 
monkey fur were added at the bottom 
of the skirt and to the long tight 
sleeves. The hat of tricotine is just a 
delightjul maze of tiny puckers with a 
jet bead nestling in each one, while the 
scarf is moire-faced and monkey-edged. 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Gail Kane wears @ most wonder- 
ful evening gown in her new play, 
and it is fashioned from fine blue 
net over shimmering silver cloth, 
lavishly embroidered with blue and 
yellow bugles and gleaming crystal 
beads. The bodice is girdled with 
silver, and into it she tucks a clus- 
ter of gold, pink, blue and silver 
flowers. A collar of soft gray fox, 
adds much charm’ to the filmy 
wrap, which is made of pearl-gray 
chiffon over sheer blue chiffon. 


Original Designs from 
STEIN & BLAINE 
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HAMAR 


BARON 


When a hat is tilted dangerously over one eye at just the right 
angle, and the brim is turned up sharply on the other side, one may 
know at a glance that it comes from Paris. Baron makes ii of a 
fuzzy yellow straw, then bands the brim with black satin and draws 
a chic Little bow of the same material through the high crown. 


(Continued from page 59) 

ently cut in one from the shoulders to the broadest pari of the hips, 
being allowed a single crosswise fold at the waist-line; and from this 
crosswise fold to the broadest part of the hips the frock was very 
closely fitted, producing quite a new line. With this frock the Prin- 
cesse wore a black satin hat with a sort of fringe of uncurled ostrich 
falling over the brim-edge. 

Plumes or fringes of uncurled ostrich trim at least half the hats in 
Paris. Sometimes the plumes are dipped, but more often they are 
simply uncurled and trimmed off in a stubby sort of fashion, the result 
being oddly smart. Natural gray plumes, deepening to mauve and 
brown, trim one hat of delicate téte de négre straw. A broad-brimmed 
black satin hat bears a single black skeleton plume laid across the 
front of the hat from the top of the crown on the left side down and 
across to the right, where the dipped “flues” drip off the edge of the 
brim. Lanvin makes an odd hat of black taffeta—a small round hat 
with an untrimmed brim, in shape not unlike that worn by our sailor 
boys, posed on a wider flat taffeta brim. Under the upturned brim 
on one side are tucked several small pink roses, and the underside of 
the lower flat brim is made of white straw. Complete, this hat is 
distinctly Chinese in character and exceedingly pretty. 

Many hats of black satin are trimmed with copper-colored dipped 
plumes. The Princesse de Faucigny-Lucinge wore at the Ritz a few 
days ago a brown hat with a rounded, slightly pointed crown and a 
slightly drooping brim, narrower in the back than in the front; and 
from this brim fell a veritable cascade of dipped copper-colored 
plumes—copper fringe falling from two to four inches below the edge. 

A new hat by Maria Guy—a small cloche with a rounded crown— 
is. fashioned of old blue ribbon and narrow bands of blue feathers 
placed alternately, instead of being made, as it appears at first glance, 
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RIBBON, FLOWERS AND GLYCERINED 
OSTRICH TRIM THE PARIS 
HAT FOR SPRING 


A close-fitting little hat that insists on being turquoise-green 
instead of blue comes from Paris and is made of straw sewn on 
in a bewildering maze of circles. <A cocarde, edged with softly 
looped fringe, is posed on one side to give it added jauntiness. 


The brim of a black satin Hamar hat found that it was too 
broad, so it slashed itself in tabs and turned them back to form 
a sort of beading. Then, being very smart, it ran around this 
brim wide ribbons of rose and black and tied a floppy bow. 


ARTIAL et ARMAND 


It is surely all that is attractive and summery, for Martial and Armand 
originated the frock above especially for Harper’s Bazar and made it with 
a slip of rose tafieta. Over it was hung a dress of fine cream marquisette 
with a pointed tunic, and many rows of the sheer stuff were picoted to form 
the sleeves and flounced collar, A gay little flower is embroidered on the 
corsage, and a narrow cerise ribbon ties in front for a girdle. The drooping 
Odette hat is of natural-colored rafia—one of the newest hat materials— 
fringed out at the edges for all the world like a basket in the making, 
with red and blue silk poppies and brown velvet ribbon to lend it color. 
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‘TIS SMART AND ODDLY DECORATIVE 


TO TURN A BROAD 
BRIM BACK 


A soft, crushed brim of black grosgrain ribbon, bound with a 
slender white cord upon the very edge, may always boast of its 
extreme becomingness. Baron makes the high crown of the 
finest of black straw, and drapes black silk fringe upon the brim, 


The modest violet gaily flaunts itself upon a lovely new spring 
hat from Evelyne Varon. The brim is fashioned of a fine laven- 
der straw, deftly and smartly shaped, and its crown of clustered 
leaves and violets that are, of course, beautifully hand made. 


BARON 


VAROWN 


BUZENET 
Mile. Andral chose a frock of marron satin, and Buzenet, who made it for 
her, embroidered it with medallions of gold. The straight neckline was edged 
with gold braid, and for the soft sash there was wide brown silk crushed 
to suit the fancy. Quite recklessly was the bodice slit in front to show a 
bit of brown mousseline. With a great deal of daring and much smartness, 
Baron tilted a fine black straw hat so far over the eyes that they were com- 


pletely hidden and then turned it up in the back. 


Its only trimming is 


the long uncurled ostrich plumes in dull tones that start on their grace- 
ful way at the back and fall over the brim in front, shading the eyes. 


Inspired by the huge bows on the caps of fair Alsatian maids, 
Varon was prompted to make a hat of orange-red straw, and, so 
that it might not be too vivid, covered it with marine-blue faille 
edged with blue tulle. The bow at the back, which is an emphatic 
note in spring millinery, is as becoming, as it is gracefully tied. 


of straw. Another Guy model, very new, is very narrow in effect 
when viewed from the front and very wide when seen in profile. Very 
fetching little turbans are fashioned by the maison Guy, as well as 
many coquettish Directoire models, one of which—of beige straw not 
unlike a modest poke-bonnet—is trimmed with dull-toned pink roses 
placed flat on the brim in front. 

Lucie Hamar makes many small turbans of tulle, brocade and jet. 
One very original evening turban of blond tulle is covered with short 
pine needles and small gold-tipped cones—the tiny branches spread 
thinly over the tulle foundation. The top of this turban is of trans- 
parent tulle. For restaurant dinners Mme. Hamar makes decorative 
broad hats of black satin covered with an arabesque of satin folds, 
puffed slightly, which are sewn firmly to the top of crown and brim. 

The war workers, who for some reason are remaining in Paris, are 
slowly but surely discarding their uniforms—and spats—for a costume 
more Parisian. More and more they are frequenting the theatres and 
restaurants and generally adapting themselves to Paris ways, which 
will doubtless set awkwardly on many shoulders, when the owners 
find themselves again “back home”. Weddings take place every day, 
almost—marriages made in hospitals and canteens somewhere just 
back of the lines, and, many of them, fashioned of the fabric of lone- 
liness and home-sickness and the absence of the girl left behind. One 
wonders what will become of all this wedded bliss, when conditions 
are once more normal and the glamor of shoulder-straps is, replaced 
by the commonplace “serge suit” of every-day life. How much of 
the glory will have departed with the uniform and military boots, the 
medals and badges of rank? And how much of romance with the 
garb of the Red Cross nurse? 

In the meantime all goes well. Peace is at hand. Once more the 
world is thinking of putting on holiday attire. Prices are still going 
up, and corsages are coming down. Lights blaze more brilliantly 
night by night. Daily the stage grows more daring. More and more 
we dine and dance and sing. van Campen Stewart. 
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Amystery 


of international diplomacy 


THE MILLS OF THE GODS 


By 


R. MANGAN, on their way into the 
grill-room, loitered for a few minutes 
in the small reception-room, chatting 
with some acquaintances, whilst his 
host, having spoken to the maitre 
d’hétel and ordered a cocktail from a 

passing waiter, stood with his hands behind his 
back, watching the inflow of men and women with 
all that interest which one might be supposed to 
feel in one’s fellows after a prolonged absence. 
He had moved a little on one side to allow a party 
of young people to make their way through the 
crowded chamber, when he was conscious of a 
woman standing alone on the topmost of the three 
thickly-carpeted stairs. Their eyes met, and hers, 
which had been wandering around the room as 
though in search of some acquaintance, seemed 
instantly and fervently held. 

To the few loungers about the room, ignorant 
of any special significance in that studied contem- 
plation .of the man on the part of the woman, 
their two personalities presented an agreeable, al- 
most a fascinating study. Dominey was six feet 
two in height, and had to its fullest extent the 
natural distinction of his class, together with the 
half military, half athletic bearing which seemed 
to have been so marvelously restored to him. His 
complexion was no more than becomingly tanned ; 
his slight mustache, trimmed very close to the 
upper lip, was of the same ruddy brown 
shade as his sleekly brushed hair. The 
woman, who had commenced now to 
move slowly towards him, save that her 
cheeks at that moment at any rate were 
almost unnaturally pale, was of the same 
coloring. Her red-gold hair gleamed be- 
neath her black hat. She was tall, a 
Grecian type of figure, large without 
being coarse, majestic though still young. 
She carried a little dog under one arm 
and a plain black silk bag, on which was 
a coronet in platinum and diamonds, in 
the other hand. The majordomo who 
presided over the room, watching her 
approach, bowed with more than hi- 
usual urbanity. Her eyes, however, were 
still fixed with a curious intentness upon 
the person who had engaged so large 
a share of her attention. She came 
towards him, her lips parted. 

“Leopold!” she faltered. 
“The Holy Saints, why did 
you not let me know!” 

Dominey bowed very slight- 
ly. His words seemed to have 
a cut and dried flavor. 

“I am so sorry,” he replied, 
“but I fear that you make a 
mistake. My name. is not 
Leopold.” 

She stood quite still, looking 
at him. She had the air of 
not having heard a word. of 
his polite disclaimer. 

“In London, of all places,” 
she murmured. “Tell me, what 
does it mean?” 

“I can only repeat, madame,” 
he said, “that to my very great 
regret I have not the honor 
of your acquaintance.” 

$he looked quite puzzled, 
but absolutely unconvinced. 
“You mean to deny that you are 

Leopold von Ragastein ?” she asked 

ncredulousty. “You do not know 

me ? 

“Madame,” he. answered, “it is 
not my great pleasure. My name 
is Dominey—Everard Dominey.” 

She seemed for a moment to be 
struggling with some embarrass- 
ment which approached emotion. 
Then she laid her fingers upon hi; 
sleeve and drew him to a more re- 
tired corner of the little apartment. 

“Leopold,” she whispered, “noth- 
ing can make it wrong or indis- 
creet for you to visit me. My ad- 
dress is 17, Belgrave Square. I 
desire to see you to-night at 
seven o'clock, and my wish is a command.” 

“But, my dear lady—” Dominey began quickly. 

Her eves suddenly glowed with a new light. 

“T will not be trifled with,” she insisted. “If 
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Illustrated by C. H. 


THE 
von Ragastein, 
likeness, meet in nineteen thirteen in German East 
Africa, where the former is hunting and the latter 
is employed by the German Government. After 
learning the reason for Dominey's exile, von Raga- 
stein plans to impersonate Dominey in England in 
the interest of Germany. A few days later von 
Ragastein completes his work in East Africa, leaves 
instructions for Dominey’s disposal, and in due time 
appears in London at the office of Mr. John Lambert 
Mangan, who has charge of the Dominey estates. As 
Domincy, he rather dumbjounds Mangan with the 
wealth he has accumulated, and after asking about 
his wife, who is insane, and whether the body of 
Roger Unthank, of whose murder he had been 
accused ten years before, was ever found, Domi- 
ney and Mangan set out for the Carlton for lunch. 


STORV—Lverard and Leopold 
between whom cxists a remarkable 


Dominey 


you wish to succeed in whatever scheme you have 
on hand, you must not make an enemy of me. I 
shall expect you at seven o'clock without fail.” 

She passed away from him into the restaurant. 
Mr. Mangan, now freed from his friends, rejoined 
his host, and the two men took their places at 


“To succeed in whatever scheme 


you have on hand,” 


said the Princess, “you must not make an enemy of me.” 


OPPENHEIM 


the small side table to which they were ushered 
by the majordomo with many signs of attention. 

“Wasn't that the Princess Eiderstrom with 
whom you were talking?” the solicitor asked 
curiously. 

“A lady addressed me by mistake,” Dominey 
explained. “She mistook me, curiously enough, 
for a man who used to be called my double at 
Oxford. Sigismund Devinter he was then, al- 
though. I think he came into a title later on.” 

“The Princess is quite a famous personage,” 
Mr. Mangan remarked; “one of the richest Widows 
in Europe. Her husband was killed in a duel 
some six or seven years ago.’ 

Dominey ordered the luncheon with care, slip- 
ping in a word or two of German once to assist 
the waiter, who spoke English with difficulty. 
His companion smiled. 

“I see that you have not forgotten your lan- 
guages out there in the wilds,” he remarked. 

“I had no chance to,” Dominey answered. “I 
spent five years on the borders of German East 
Africa, and I traded with some of the fellows 
there regularly.” 

“Bye-the-bye,” Mr. Mangan inquired, “what 
sort of terms are we on with the Germans out 
there ?” 

“Excellent, I should think,” was the careless 
reply. “I never had any trouble.” 

“Of course,” the lawyer continued, 
“this will all be new to you, but dur- 
ing the last few years Englishmen have 
become divided into two classes—the 
people who believe that the Germans 
wish to go to war and crush us, and 
those who don’t.” 

“Then since my return,” Dominey 
said, “the number of the ‘don'ts’ has 
been increased by one.” 

“I am amongst the doubtfuls my- 
self,” Mr. Mangan remarked. “All the 
same, I can't quite see what 
Germany wants with such an 
immense army, and why she 
is continually adding to her 
fleet.” 

Dominey paused for a mo- 
ment to discuss the matter of 
a sauce with the head-waiter. 
He, returned to the subject a 
few minutes later on, how- 
ever. 

“Of course,” he pointed out, 
“my opinions can only come 
from a study of the news- 
papers, and from conversa- 
tions with such Germans as I 
have met out in Africa, but 
so far as her army is con- 
cerned, I should have said 
that Russia and France were 
responsible for that, and the 
more powerful it is, the less 
chance of any European con- 
flagration. Russia might at 
any time come to the conclu- 
sion that a war is her only 
salvation against a revolution, 
and you know the feeling in France 
about Alsace-Lorraine as well as I do. 
The Germans themselves say that there 
is more interest in military matters and 
more progress being made in Russia to- 
day than ever before.” 

“T have no doubt that you are right,” 
Mr. Mangan agreed. “It is a matter 
which is being a great deal discussed 
just now, however. Let us speak of 
your personal plans. What do you in- 
tend to do for the next few weeks, say? 
Have you been to see any of your rela- 
tives yet?” 

“Not one,” Dominey replied. “I am 
afraid that I am not altogether keen > 
about making advances.” 

Mr. Mangan coughed. 

“You must remember that during the 
period of your last residence in Lon- 
don,” he said, “you were in a state of 
chronic impecuniosity. No doubt that 
rather affected the attitude of some of 
those who would otherwise have been more 
friendly toward you.” 

“I should be pecfectly content never to see one of 
them again,” Dominey declared, with perfect truth. 
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“That, of course, is impossible,” the lawyer pro- 
tested. “You must go and see the Duchess, at any 
rate. She was always your champion.” 

“The Duchess was always very kind to me,” 
Dominey admitted doubtfully, “but I am afraid 
she was rather fed up before I left England.” . 

Mr. Mangan smiled. He was enjoying a very 
excellent lunch, which it seemed hard to believe 
was ordered by a man just home from the wilds 
of Africa, and he thoroughly enjoyed talking 
about duchesses. 

“Her Grace,” he began— 

“Well ?” 

The lawyer had paused, with his eyes glued 
upon the couple at a neighboring table. He 
leaned across towards his companion. 

“The Duchess herself, Sir Everard, just behind 
you, with Lord St. Omar.” | 

“This place must certainly be the rendezvous 
of all the world,” Dominey declared, as he held 
out his hand to a man who had approached their 
table. “Seaman, my friend, welcome! Let me 
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‘*Permit me,’’ said Mr. Manean, ‘‘to bring to your memory a relative, who has returned from abroad—Sir Everard Dominey’’ 


introduce you to my friend and legal adviser, Mr. 
Mangan—Mr. Seaman.” 

Mr. Seaman was a short, fat man, immaculately 
dressed in most conventional morning attire. He 
was almost bald, except for a little tuft on either 
side, and a few long fair hairs carefully brushed 
back over a shining scalp. His face was extra- 
ordinarily round except towards his chin, where 
it came to a point; his eyes bright and keen, his 
mouth the mouth of a professional humorist. He 
shook hands with the lawyer with an empresse- 
ment which was scarcely English. 

“Within the space of half an hour,” Dominey 
continued, “I find a Princess, who desires to claim 
my acquaintance; a cousin,” he added, dropping 
his voice a little, “who lunches only a few tables 
away; and the man of whom I have seen most 
during the last ten years amidst scenes a little 
different from these, eh, Seaman?” 

Seaman accepted the chair which the waiter had 
brought, and sat down. The lawyer was imme- 
diately interested. 


“Do I understand, then,” he asked, addressing 
the newcomer, “that you knew Sir Everard in 
Africa ?” 

Seaman beamed. 

“Knew him?” he repeated, and with the first 
words of his speech the fact of his foreign na- 
tionality was established. “There was no one of 
whom I knew so much. We did business together 
—a great deal of business—and when we were not 
partners, Sir Everard generally got the best of it.” 

Dominey laughed. 

“Luck generally comes to a man either early ors 
late in life,” he observed. “My luck came late. 
I think, Seaman, that you must have been my 
mascot. Nothing went wrong with me during 
the years that we did business together.” 

Seaman was a little excited. He brushed upright 
with the palm of his hand one of those little tufts 
of hair left on the side of his head, and he laid 
his plump fingers upon the lawyer’s shoulder. 

“Mr. Mangan,” he said, “you listen to me. I 
sell this man the con- (Continued on page 104) 
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MELNOTTE 
SIMONIN 


One can never be sure of the ways of a striped 
duvetyn collar, for it may tuck itself under the 
belt of a gray velours de laine coat that has a most 
distinctive silhouette and odd little pockets. 


DOUCET 


BEDECKS 


REDFERN 


At a reception given for the King 
of Italy, the Princess Jacques de 
Broglie was very charming in a 
gown of black velvet with a sin- 
gle white rose to adorn *the 
bodice. Redfern artistically 
draped a tunic of jet over it and 
perversely gave it but one sleeve. 
Dangling, diamond-shaped jet 
beads edge the entire tunic. 
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CHANEL 


Mile. Gabrielle Dorziat went to Chanel for the gown she wore in “Samson” and 
lovely indeed it was, for the palest rose tulle was used to fashion it and crystal 
and strass to embroider it. All about the bodice and pointed train and 
even around the V at the neck there glitters a perfect shower of crystal 
bead fringe. A rope-like girdle of the crystal beads encircles the waist. 


Doucet uses black satin for the foundation of wad, Marcelle Lender’s frock at 
the left, for the world agrees that black satin is a delightful necessity in the 
wardrobe. White tulle fashions the overdress, and it is embroidered all over 
with white silk to give it added beauty, while a collar of glossy monkey fur and 
a loose girdle of jet make it chic. Short sleeves complete the charm of the gown. 


Coral red crépe de Chine is lovely in itself, but when Jenny makes a frock of 
the soft stuff and embro®ters it with coral beads like the one at the lejt, it is 
found to be fascinating. There is a plaited panel at the sides and tucks over 
Mme. Réjane 


the hips, and the nerrow girdle is faced with gold tissue. 


The 


PARIS IN A LIVELIER MOOD 
HER FROCKS 


It is not a coat, but an carly 
spring frock from Lelong and 
Fried, and it is made of light 
taupe gray velours de laine. 
loose collar and the 
panel at the side are embroi- 
dered with crosswise stripes 
of yellow and taupe, and the 
two small buttons are gray. 
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LELONG et 
FRIED 
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wears it with brown tulle and exquisite pearl ornaments about her neck. 
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DEUVUILLET 


One of the loveliest gowns worn at the recep- 
tion given the King of Italy was made by 
Deuillet. Black pailletted tulle fashioned it, 
and underneath there was a bodice of gold 
and rose larme, and a skirt of black satin. 


LELONG 
et FRIED 


REDFERN 


BEADS AND BRAID AND GARNITURE 
ENRICH THE PARIS MODE 


LELONG et 
FRIED 


Lelong and Fried de- 
light in shimmering 
gold tissue and achieve 
a most original frock, 
when they combine it 
with alternating stripes 
of black satin and add 
monkey fur and a gir- 
dle of gold and black. 


Lelong and Fried incline to braid 
upon their newest spring frocks 
and make the one at the extreme 
left of beige-brown velours de 
laine, cross-barred upon the col- 
lar and striped upon the skirt 
with black silk braid. Tiny loops 
of wider braid form a girdle. 


| LELONG 
The new Redicern model at the FRIED 


leit is of beige ratine with an 
odd arrangement for the sleeves 
that helps to make the long 
Slender silhouette. Narrow bands 
of taupe and gold stitching in 
the back of the tunic end at 
the smartest of small buttons. 


ARMAND 


Bg MARTIAL 


Designed especially for 
the Bazar is a frock of 
Martial and Armand’s 
creation. It is of soft 
white Georgette crépe 
and white lace, while the 
dainty straps are of blue, 
and the embroidery is 
white cotton upon squares 
of palest green crépe. 


A bridal gown that forsakes the conventional white satin 
and trdnsfers its affections to silver tissue was made by 
Lelong and Fried. White brocaded chiffon fashions the 
yoke and appears between the panels of the skirt. But the 
veil is held firmly by orange-blossoms and silver ribbon. 
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SOME OF THE GOOD VALUES 
THE SHOPPING’ SERVICE 
WILL GET FOR YOU 


Just as smart as it can be is this very short pongce parasol of Japanese 
inspiration. It costs $4.95. The new spring suits, with their straight- 
front jacket, have brought a new and lovely neckwear, The white fancy 
crepe waistcoat at the leit, combined with satin, is very good-looking 
and costs but $7.95. The high-necked Baronette satin front (center), 
woven in blue, ereen and tan stripes, will delight any woman; $10.95. 
And last, but uot least, is shown a charming vest of navy blue 
satin combined with blue and silver brocade, which costs $6.95. 


For the woman who likes simplicity, combined with 
} a certain distinction of style, is this blouse of white 
batiste which is entirely hand made. Price $5.95. 
ai ‘ Hand-drawn work trims the front, collar:and cuffs. 
af New taficta parasol with brocaded imserts. $15. 


Here is a delightful surprise for the thrifty 
: shopper. It is one of the prettiest of the new 
te cross-bar voile blouses and costs $2.95. In white, 
: > checked with rose or blue, with white organdie 
F hemstitched collar and cufis edged with lace. 


Ree ce g HY not do all of your shopping 
— through Harper's Bazar this spring ? 
> Be In this way the very best from the 
i 7 New York shops may be yours, 
A aM and at the same time you will be 
fe ae saved no end of trouble and fa- 
tigue. The shops are more interesting now 
¢ than they have been for many a day, and not 
since pre-war times have there been such good 
values to be had. The serge frock on this 
page, with its slim silhouette, is most excep- 
tional, for it is being sold during the current 
8 . month for a sum very little above its actual 
——— cost. The spring suits, with their straight little 
ae . jackets and open fronts, have brought with 
Bie op. | them an infinite variety of new and dainty 
. ¢ neckwear. Some of the best of this neckwear 
Ms is sketched at the top of these pages. All of 
: the clothes here, in fact, were chosen for you 
a < . after a careful search through the shops. I 
ene x wanted to make sure that they were the very 
Ber. a prettiest things to be had for the money, and 
ee that the values should be exceptional. 
"a s In order to huy these things, just send your 
cheque or money-order, made payable to Har- 
per’s Bazar. Not only will I do your shopping 
: for you, but I will ship the articles promptly to 
your address. As you know, the work of the 
Shopping Service is not confined to the buying 
of these special articles. Just write and tell me 
what other things you are interested in, and I 
| will look through the shops and find them for 
Bt. you. There is no extra charge for. this service. 
Address your letter as follows: 


= 


© | 


— Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, 
ao New York City. 


4 

ce | One of the distinctive features of the new spring suits 
a is the little jacket, which is straight in line and 


No wardrobe is complete without its Just as smart as it can be is this crépe 
frock of navy blue serge—and who could meteor frock with bodice and inset panels 
ty youthful in appearance. This good-looking suit may resist such a wonderful value as this! of tricolette embroidered in silk. It 
‘ame | be had in navy, rookie or black gabardine, with It is of excellent quality and offered at comes in a combination of either beaver 
ee | i waistcoat and over collar of pongee, for only $35. the Surprisingly low price of $19.75. and brown, or tan and navy. $55. 
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Some of the very newest neckwear is shown above. From left to right: 
Finely tucked organdie front and collar with hand-cmbroidered dots, $2.50; 
navy blue tricolette front embroidered in worsted, $10.95; very dainty and 
jeminine tucked organdie front and collar with soft lacy footing, $3.50. The 
grip umbrella is silk and open; folds 
into a small silk case and may be packed into any traveling-bag, even 


though it be a small one. In all colors with cord to match it costs $12. 


measures twenty-six inches when 


An unusually distinguished-looking frock with excellent lines 
is the softly draped model of faylard above at the left. The 


A frock that is invaluable for spring, as well as 
for the entire summer, is this one of navy blue or 


wide girdle is of plain blue tafieta and ties in a smart bow black taffeta with broad organdie collar and 
at the side. In navy blue and white, it may be had for cufis, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The tunic 
$31.50. This will prove a valuable addition to one’s wardrobe. is very smart as well as becoming. $42.50. 


A value reminiscent of pre- 
war days may be had in this 
damty crépe de Chine frock 
above. The skirt drawn in 
at the bottom is a new feature. 
May be had in rose, Copen- 
hagen blue or white for $25. 


Capes will be more 
popular this spring 
than ever before. 
This good-looking 
one may be had in 
either navy blue or 
black serge. Silk 
lines the tucked yoke, 
while the remainder 
of the cape is un- 
lined. exceptional 
value at $29.50. 
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When pale yellow batiste makes a little 
guimpe, one can afford to be a bit sophis- 
ticated in the choice of a skirt and bodice. 
The frock above is of lavender linen, 
embroidered with black and yellow silks. 


The loose straight lines of a Russian smock 
inspwed it, and Altman made it of gray 
linen and trimmed it with decp bands of 
blue. Odd indeed are the circles of rose em- 
broidery and the little loose rose buttons. — 


Of course the little frilly white collar and 
cufis have a lot to do with the smartness : 
of her frock, but besides that the frock is 
made of yellow, embroidered Peter Pan cloth, 
and there is a deep band and yoke of blue. 


It would be doubly thrilling to go to a 
party clad in a frock like this, for it 
is of fine white dotted Swiss, and nar- 
row bands of Irish lace adorn it even 
to the square collar. Tiny embroidered 
yellow flowers grow upon the skirt to 
match the corn-colored velvet girdle. 


Suggestive of the dandelion is the frock 
above, for its waist is yellow batiste and 
the skirt ereen linen. There is a softly 
crushed green suéde belt, and the quaint- 
est of loose sleeves banded with Linen. 


One of the most adorable little frocks you 
could wish for is of fresh blue Devonshire 
cloth, tucked daintily and embroidered with 
cunning yellow flowers. The cuffs and collar 
are bound in blue and there's a velvet tie. 


What could be nicer. thought the little boy 

at the left, than to have, when only five, a 

>= mannish little suit with a crisp collar and 
| turned back cufis upon a dimity blouse, and 
the darkest of blue chambra~v knickerbockers. 
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The illustration shows a Seamless Axminster Rug, which in texture, design and coloring closely follows 
the well-known French Savonnerie weave 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER RUGS 


Of Decorative Character 


: These distinguished looking Rugs represent the finest product of a 
leading American Textile manufacturer, and are admirably adapted to the 
requirements which formerly were met by the most expensive Floor 
Coverings imported from Europe. : 


Our Seamless Axminster Rugs are available in any coloring and design, 
up to 30 feet in width. Appropriate €ffects for any room are obtainable 
within a reasonable time and at moderate cost. 
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Full particulars and samples sent upon request 


SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 


Interior Decorators | Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
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FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


“aX 


Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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OR years the best shops in the land have'sold 

silk gloves made by the Mohawk Silk Fabric 
Company, but not marked with the maker's name. 
It is quite possible that, unknowingly, you have 
been wearing these. gloves and admiring their 
lovely quality. 

In order that, once worn and admired, these 
gloves may infallibly be secured again; Mohawk 
Silk Gloves are no longer sold incognita, but branded 
with name and trade mark. 

Mohawk Silk Gloves take their name from the 
picturesque Mohawk Valley, famous in early 
American history annals and, also, as the district 
where glove-making. has reached its highest _per- 
fection in this country. There, in the oldest- 
established silk glove mill in America, Mohawk 
Silk Gloves are made by men and women who are 
American by birth and extraction—who are crafts- 
folk by training and inheritance. 


Mohawk Silk Fabric Company 


Fultonville in the Mohawk Valley New York 
Sales Offices: 257 Fourth Ave., New York City 


The Cricket 


(Continued from page 35) 


want to desecrate a great, important art! 
It takes long years of preparation, hard 


labor, infinite patience, aching disappoint- 


ment; it takes brain, and passion, and in- 
telligence to make an actor. Now where 
do you come in?” 

“Well, but you thought this summer—”’ 

“I thought you were a clever little girl 
doing a sleight of hand performance,’ was 
his crushing answer. 

“But—”’ 

“Can you dance? Can you fence? Can 
you run? Is your body as mobile and 
lithe as an animals? Do you breathe 
properly? Can you sing? Is your voice 
a cultivated instrument with an octave 
and a half of tones, or have you five tones 
at your command? Do you know how to 
fill a theatre with a whisper? Can you 
carry your body with distinction? Can 
you sit and rise with grace? Is your 
speech perfect?” he hurled the questions 
at her. 

“No,” she admitted. 

“Then you dont know the a-b-c’s of 
this art. When you can say yes to all 
these questions, then you are ready to 
begin. Mind you—to begin!” 

“But everybody on the stage cannot say 
ves to all those things.” 

“No, worse luck! Because soft-hearted 
fools, like me, permit crude little girls like 
you to speak a line without any excuse 
for so doing. We'll have no great acting 
in America until we shut the door upon 
every boy and girl who thinks he can act.” 


ITH this finale the great man walked 

away, leaving Isabelle feeling very 
young and very flat. But she rallied pres- 
ently. Of course, he exaggerated it. It 
might be that the majority of people had 
to go that long hard road of preparation, 
but always there would be some who 
would leap to the top without the ladder. 
In her deepest secret heart she knew her- 
self to be of that few. She took up the 
subject that very night with Miss Watts. 

“What do you think is the most neces- 
sary thing for success, Miss Watts?” 

“Work.” 

“But in something like the stage, I 
mean.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference what it 
is, true success is the result of hard work 
and nothing else,’ that lady persisted 
bromidically enough. 

“Don't you think it is ever an acci- 
dent?”’ 

“If it is, it’s the worst accident that 
can happen to you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because then you have to live up to 
something you haven't earned. You don't 
know what to do, and in most cases you 
slump back into mediocrity.” 

“But there must be some people who 
don’t grind—” | 

“Geniuses maybe, but they usually do.” 

“How do you suppose geniyses recognize 
themselves?”’ 

“They don’t, in most cases.” 

“But if you felt that you had a great 
gift, that you were going to do wonderful 
things, mightn’t it be that you were a 
genius?” 

“I should say that it meant that you 
were merely young,” smiled Miss Watts. 

Isabelle decided that doubtless all 
geniuses met with this lack of recognition 
in those about them. She pinned her faith 
to herself! In spite of Cartel and Miss 
Watts, who after all were old, she rather 
thought that on the opening night, when 
she spoke her lines, few as they were, 
the critics would say simply in large type 
headlines—“Cartel has found a genius!” 


CTOBER came, dragged by, with the 

opening night of the play coming 
nearer. Wally induced Max to come to 
town and open the house. It was a cold 
autumn and nearly all of their friends 
returned early too. 

“I had hoped that nobody would be in 
town, when this idiot child of ours makes 
her ridiculous début. but now everybody 
on earth is home. Even the weather 4a- 
vors Isabelle’s plans,’ complained Max. 

“No one need know about it, if we can 
keep it out of the papers—” 

“Ves, if—” 

“Better make the best of it. Ask a 
lot of people to dinner, take all the boxes, 
and make a joke of it.” 

“Isabelle may make a joke of us, com- 
mented her mother. 

“She gets away with things,’ Wally en- 
couraged her. 

As for Isabelle she was bored to the 
point of despair with her career. Day in 


Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, who never appears in any magazine except Harper's 


and day out, she said her stupid lines. 
It she varied one inflection from  yester- 
day's inflection she was reprimanded by 
Jenkins. Mary and her lines were as 
standardized as.Webster’s Dictionary, and 
no original turns were to be permitted. 
Cartel continued distant, every inch a star, 
wrapped in his greatness. The other mem- 
bers of the company paid scant attention 
to her, so she made no friends. 

Just to help herself endure the tedium 
of eternal rehearsal, Isabelle invented an 
absorbing game. She rewrote the play, 
in innumeravle ways, with the plot re- 
volving, around Mary as the central figure. 
Mary was now the friend and adviser of 
Mrs. Horton, now the trusted confidante 
of Mr. Horton. But whichever she was, 
she was a noble, sublimated creature, no 
possible relation to Mary, the automatic 
servant. She had long, beautiful speeches, 
interesting and unusual stage business, she 
wore a striking maid’s costume designed 
by Isabelle. This Mary managed to keep 
Isabelle's imagination awake during the 
weary weeks, in which the other Mary 
walked on and off, with her “Yes, Mrs. 
Horton,” and her “No, Mr. Horton.” 

Suddenly a Sunday supplement blos- 
somed out with a full page drawing of 
Isabelle, and the announcement of her 
coming début on the stage in Sidney Car- 
tel’s new production to open on such and 
such a date. Thereafter every paper in 
town blared forth the news of this event. 
There were full columns of talk about the 
Bryces, their money, their position, Mrs. 
Bryce’s beauty, Isabelle’s eccentricities. 
The originality and daring of their only 
child was dwelt upon at great length. 

The performance with Cartel at the 
mountain inn was described. The hungry 
public was told how Cartel had seen her 
genius at a glance and persuaded her 
parents to let him have the training of her 
talent. Isabelle was not safe a moment 
from reporters and camera men. 

There was unanimous disapproval of 
this state of affairs on the part of her 
parents and her manager. It was difficult 
to tell which was the angrier. The Bryces 
accused Isabelle, but for once she was in- 
nocent. She had no idea how the reports 
started. She had talked to nobody. Miss 
Watts corroborated this statement. Neither 
of them knew when the artist made the 
sketch, and they never supposed that the 
photographers were taking her picture. 

Cartel was furious. It was not in his 
plans at all to let this youngster take the 
middle of his stage on the occasion of his 
New York opening. He would have dis- 
missed her at once had the newspaper 
talk not gone so far. As it was he joined 
her parents heartily in a determined ef- 
fort to shut them off. But it couldn't be 
done. Isabelle had caught the public eye, 
she was a marked editors 
played her up big. 


ECRETLY she triumphed. It was only 

the beginning in the inevitable recog- 
nition of her greatness. It strengthened 
her belief that she was of the elect, and 
she rarely ever thought of the Mary part 
with which she was actually to prove her- 
self, but she hurled herself into the de- 
velopment of the other Mary, which 
should have been hers by all the laws of 
right. The two creatures merged were 
one. Once or twice at rehearsal, aroused 
by her cue from some wonderful scene 
where Mary held the spotlight, she fal- 
tered for a second for those barren lines 
of the real Mary. 

“What's the matter with you, Miss 
Bryce? Keep your mind on what you're 
doing,’ warned Jenkins. 

She smiled at him. Poor fool! In a 
few weeks he would be bragging that he 
stage managed her first appearance. She 
could afford to be patient with his bad 
temper now. 

Dress rehearsal was called and became 
a fevered memory. Isabelle spent the day 
of the opening quietly at home, except for 
a ride in the park. She was to rest and 
have her supper in her sitting-room. Wally 
came in and fussed about her room. 

“Aren't you nervous?” he inquired. 

“Oh, no.” 

“IT am. I’m so nervous I could scream,” 
he exploded. “I hate all this notoriety. 
They say the house will be packed.” 

“We always like a full house,” she said 
serenely. 

“Suppose you funk it!” 

“But I won't!” promptly. 

He looked at her uncomprehendingly. 

“If you could only be kept in a cage 
in the cellar!” (Continued on page 74) 
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She laughed gaily at that. “Poor old « 
Wally! You'll be very proud of me some 
day.” 

Max floated in. 

“I thought I heard laughter.” 

“You did,” Isabelle replied. 

“Are you cool enough to laugh?” 

“Quite. Wally is the only nervous one. 
Who is coming to dinner, Max?” 

“Eighteen people. Christiansen for one, 
When do you go to the theatre?” 


“Seven. 
“Come along, Wally, she ought to rest. 
For all our sakes, Isabelle, keep your 


head and don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

“Much obliged,” said Isabelle. “I take 
it you are wishing me luck.” 

Wally kissed her, and they went out. 

“Poor dears,’ mused Isabelle, “it will 
be hard for them to accommodate them- 
selves to my importance.” 

Then she gave herself up to dreams of 
triumph until it was time to go. There 
was excitement in the air at the theatre. 
Voices were high, and eyes were bright. 
She was greeted loudly from open doors, 
as she went to her dressing-room. Since 
the papers had boomed her, her position 
in the company had changed. Every one 
was dressed early and little knots of 
people discussed the big house, the critics, 
the chances of success for the play. It 
was a “strong” play, and so far the sea- 
son had offered only trifles. 

“You got to change its meat. When 
it's fed up on crooks, you got to give it 
sex, when it turns against that, you got to 
try comedy. My opinion is, this is a com- 
edy season,” said the gentleman who 
played the butler, a part even more in- 
conspicuous than Isabelle’s. They all mar- 
veled at her calm. 

“She'll be a hit, or she'll be retten,”’ 
was the butler gentleman's comment. 

“She can’t do much in that maid’s 
part.” 

“Can't she? Remember the time they 
tried to bury Ethel Barrymore in a maid's 
part, when she was a kid? Took the 
show right away from John Drew. . .” 

Finally the curtain was up, and th 
play was on. Isabelle’s initial appear- 
ance was late in the first act, when Cartel 
was building carefully the foundation of 
plot for the subsequent superstructure. 
Isabelle entered with a visitor’s card in 
the middle of an important speech by 
Cartel. She had one line. To his in- 
tense fury, at sight of her the house burst 
into applause, and he had to halt his 
oration until she disappeared. 


THE play was a domestic drama, with 
‘the popular old-fashioned man wed to 
the new-fashioned woman, who wants to 
“live her life’. In the first act, the hus- 
band’s point of view and character are ex- 
pounded and contrasted with the woman's. 

In a daring second act, the husband, 
on the casual invitation of an acquain- 
tance to come along to a supper party, 
in a certain man’s rooms, finds his own 
wife acting as hostess. After the modern 
manner he breaks no furniture, makes no 
scene, but in tense tones aside he de- 
mands an explanation from her. She 
promises him an interview at their home 
the following day at five. He refuses to 
wajj; she insists. He leaves. Events fol- 
low rapidly. The host has a stroke of 
apoplexy and dies. muddle-headed 
guest summons a police ambulance instead 
of a hospital one. Police arrive, murder 
is suspected, every one is arrested. There 
is a strong finale, with hints of astound- 
ing revelations to come in act three. 

The third act opens with a very tense 
atmosphere. Horton, the husband (Car- 
tel), unaware that his wife is under ar- 
rest suspected of murder, comes to his 
home from the club, where he has spent 
a sleepless night. It is nearly five o'clock, 
the hour of the interview. Business. of 
excitement, pacing, looking at watch. He 
rings for Mary, who enters. 

“Where is Mrs. Horton, Mary?” 

“Mrs. Horton telephoned she would be 
here at five o'clock, sir,” answers Mary 
and goes out, according to the playwright. 
But Mary did not exit. 

“She hasn't been home all night, sir,” 
she added suddenly, unexpectedly, “and it 
may be that she is in some trouble.” 

Cartel turned a fierce frown upon her. 

“That will do, Mary,” he said threat- 
eningly. 

Mary threw herself at his feet. 


“Oh, Mr. Horton, don’t be hard on her! 
She may have been misled by this man, 
but at heart she is a good woman. I 


could swear it.” 

Cartel was shaking with fury. He 
leaned over and grasped the prostrate 
Mary by the arm so hard that he nearly 
cracked her bones. 

“Ouch!” she cried, “you're hurting me.”’ 

The audience slowly grasped the fact 
that this scene was a surprise to Cartel. 
It was so still a sigh could have been heard. 


MAarY resisted any attempt to get her 
on her feet, and, this side of carry- 
ing her off, Cartel was helpless. 

“If you'd only make a confidante of me, 
Mr. Horton, I could be a help to you in 
your hour of need,”’ she cried passionately. 

“Get out!”’ hissed Cartel, sotto voce. 

“It looks like she committed that mur- 
der, but I have facts to prove that she 
did not.”’ 

The rest of the act was devoted to 
breaking the news of the murder to Hor- 
ton. In one fell line this demon had 
demolished the play. ‘The audience be- 
gan to titter, to laugh, to roar! Cartel 
dragged Isabelle to the door, and literally 
flung her forth. But at the expression on 
her face the audience literally shouted 
with delight, they applauded deafeningly. 

Cartel acted quickly. He went up 
stage, turned his back, and looked out of 
a prop. window for what seemed a life- 
time, while the hysterics out in front sub- 
sided. Finally it was still enough for 
him to take up the scene again. But at 
the dramatic entrance of his wife, fresh 
from a night in jail, they were off again. 
Cartel glared at them, and in a shame- 
faced sort of way, they subsided, and the 
play creaked on. 

Mary had a later entrance, which Car- 
tel cut, but it necessitated the mention 
of her name, whereupon the monster mirth 
was loosed again. The curtain finally de- 
scended upon the tragedy. Mrs. Horton 
went into hysterics, and Mr. Horton, 
bathed in sweat, went to look for Isabelle. 

The company stood about in frightened 
groups, but he did not see them. He 
threw open her door without so much as 
a knock upon it, and he shouted: 

“You little beast! What d’ye mean by 
spoiling my scene like that?” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Isabelle, “I 
didn’t mean to do it, but I got the two 
Marys all mixed up.” 

“You're crazy—you’re a mad womar! 
What do you think this will mean to me? 
It means failure—complete failure! I 
never could get through the scene again. 
It means thousands of dollars, that’s what 
it means. Because I let a stage-struck 
fool like you speak a line! Talk about 
gratitude! You turn and ruin me!” 

“But I didn’t know—” 

“Don’t pull that baby stuff!” he 
shrieked. “You did know. You intended 
to do it all the time. You're so crazy 
about yourself, that you’d murder your 
own mother to get the spotlight! Get out 
of here! Don’t you ever let me see your 
face again! Don’t you ever step in this 
theatre, you dirty spy! Take her away! 
Take her away!” he raved. 

Isabelle for once was dumb. Poor ter- 
ried Miss Watts seized her arm, dragged 
her out the door, and down the alley. 

Isabelle walked Miss Watts for miles. 
She would not answer questions, nor discuss 
the events leading up to Cartel’s outburst. 
“Of course, he isn’t a gentlerman,”’ was her 
only remark. Poor Miss Watts was utter- 
ly in the dark over the whole situation. 
She was sitting quietly in the dressing- 
room, reading a magazine, under the im- 
pression that the play was going nicely, 
when the terrible outbreak of Cartel oc- 
curred. One thing she grasped, and that 
was that the girl was suffering, so she let 
her alone and trudged along beside her. 

Suddenly Isabelle called a taxi, and or- 
dered the driver to hurry them home. 

“IT won't see the Wallys to-night,” she 
said. “If they’re home you tell them what- 
ever you like.” 

But the Bryces were not in yet. Isabelle 
rushed upstairs and went to bed, with a 
brief good night to Miss Watts. An hour 
later Max snapped on the light in Isabelle’s 
room and spoke to Wally. 

“The little beast is asleep! Did you 
ever hear anything equal to that?” 

Isabelle heard him laugh, the light went 

(Continued. on page 76) 


The public schools of the country have been so demoralized by the war and the 
influenza epidemic that a great many people who, for one reason or another, have 
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The Cricket 


2 
off, and her parents went on their way. 
They never had any part in her crisis. 
They thought this terrible. racking hasco 
was funny! She covered her ears to shut 
out the hideous wild laughing of that 
audience. She could never forget it, as 
long as she lived-——that gust of laughter, 
as if the solid earth beneath the feet be- 
gan to rock and roll. 

She tried to think back to the begin- 
ning of the disaster, but it was all hazy 
in her mind, a chaos of lights, people, ap- 
plause, excitement, a mixture of the role 
she was playing and the one she had made 
up for herself. She could not remember 
when it was that she began on the wrong 
Mary. She viewed the ruins of her hopes, 
lving all about her. She heard Cartel’s 
shrieks of rage, and that awful laughing! 
It was terrible—terrible! And nobody 
would understand. There was nothing for 
her to do, but die. 

What was she to do? How could she 
live it down? She must -hide somewhere. 
Maybe she ought to disappear in the morn- 
ing, before her parents were awake. That 
would let her out of the much dreaded 
interview with them. So with this idea in 
her mind, she fell into troubled sleep, and 
when she woke, it was to broad daylight 
and the presence of her father and mother. 

“Oh,” sighed Isabelle, as her eves fell 
on them. 

“You've been asleep all day,” said her 
mother. “We thought maybe you'd taken 
something.” 

“Taken something?” 

“Drug, or something.” 

“Is it late?” 

“Four oclock in the afternoon.” 

“Oh, and I intended to get away early 
this morning.” 

“Get away where?” inquired Wally. 

“Anywhere out of sight,” desperately. 

Wally sat on the edge of her bed. “Look 
here, kid, just what did happen?” 

“You'll never understand, and I'm not 
going to talk about it,” she said sullenly. 

“You needn't take that tone,’ said her 
mother sharply. “You've made an utter 
fool of yourself, and of us, too—” 

“Now, Max, let her alone to-day.” 

“It's always let her do it her own way 
with you. You backed her up in this 
foolishness. Weve had all the publicity 
I intend to have through Isabelle. She 
will go back to school, and stay in re- 
tirement until we are ready to bring her 
out,” she said firmly. 

“All I say is, that to-morrow is soon 
enough to take it up. The kid's had a 
bad fall, and she needs: to get together.” 

“Yes, she has! She comes home and 
goes to sleep for sixteen hours, while we 
read the newspapers.” 

“Newspapers?” 

“Column after column of what you did 
to Cartels opening. If he doesnt sue 
Wally for a fat sum, I miss my guess.” 

“What did they say?” 

“You can read them for yourself. I 
intend that you shall. If there is any 
way to cure your conceit, I'd like to see 
it done.” Mrs. Bryce continued. 

“Plenty of time later—' urged Wally, 
distressed at his daughter's white, tragic 
face. “Did Cartel say anything to you 
last night?” 

Isabelle nodded. 

“Dismissed you?” 

Again she inchined her head. 

“I should hope so,”’ laughed Max short- 
lv. “Paper says he has gone to Atlantic 
City with a nervous collapse.” 

“And the play?” Isabelle said. 

“Closed. That's what you did. Must 
have endeared yourself to the company.’ 

With a groan Isabelle turned her face 
to the wall, and Wally dragged Max out 
of the room. 


ATER Miss Watts came in to offer tea. 

The girl refused it, but she begged her 
companion to bring her the papers. 

“Wait until to-morrow,’ Miss Watts 
begged, alarmed at the change in her. 

“No, I want to get it over.” 

So the papers were brought. After 
propping her up on pillows and seeing that 
she was bodily comfortable at least, Miss 
Watts withdrew. Isabelle began at the 
beginning and read every word about that 
unhappy opening. The articles were writ- 
ten with a jocularity hard to bear. Most 
of them had graduated out of the regular 
dramatic review columns on to the first 
pace—“‘Hilarious opening at the New 


(Continued from page 74) 


“Cartels Find!” “Im- 
These were 


York Theatre.” 
promptu artist makes bow.” 
some of the captions. 

They all developed the story for what 
it was worth. Cartels discovery of Isa- 
bee at the inn. A few paragraphs about 
her family. Mention of the wonderful 
publicity provided for her. <A description 
of the brilliant first night audience, with 
the bryce’s distinguished guests in all the 
boxes. Isabelle’s reception as the maid. 
Then followed the plot of the play, up to 
the awful moment when Cartel’s discovery 
forgot her lines and began to improvise. 
They painted the star's astonishment and 
subsequent fury. They added speculation 
as to the real climax of the evening, which 
must have taken place back of the stage 
after the dropping of the final curtain. 
Every article made you hear the uncon- 
trollable laughter of the audience. 

Isabelle agonized over each one. She 
raged at one dramatic critic who said that 
no doubt Cartel would release Miss Bryce 
on the morrow, but that a dozen managers 
would step forward to capture a young 
woman of such a talent for publicity. 

She lay in bed for several days, scarcely 
touching food, brooding upon her disgrace 
until she was really ill. Wally hovered 
about her, really concerned, but not know- 
ing how to comfort her. He kept Max 
out of the room as much as he could, and 
finally he sent for a doctor. 

“Perfectly unnecessary,’ said his wife. 
“She isn’t sick. She's made a fool of her- 
self and lost the middle of the stage, so 
now she goes on a hunger strike to work 
up a little sympathy.” 

“The kid is suffering, ¢ tell you. She 
is all broken up over this. I think we 
ought to take her away somewhere.” 

“You can count me out. Ive _ been 
dragged home to this house for her con- 
venience. I'm not going off to some empty 
resort place because she needs a change.” 

The doctor had a. talk with Isabelle, 
told her to cheer up, gave her a tonic, 
agreed with Wally that she needed a 
change, and went on his way. 

Martin Christiansen asked Max about 
Isabelle, and she reported that she had the 
sulks. He asked permission to see her, 
and he was the first person admitted to 
her-room. He was shocked at the change 
in her. She was thin, and haggard, and 
old. Her eyes hurt him. She was sitting 
up in a big chair, wearing a _ bizarre 
Chinese coat, all orange and black and 
gold. She looked any age, an exotic little 
creature. 

“I've been thinking that you might 
undérstand,”’ she said to him. 

“Thank you.” 

He drew a chair beside hers and waited. 


my ou didn’t think I forgot my lines, did 
you?” 

“It wasn't like you.” 

“I didn’t. I was bored at rehearsals, 
and so I made up a wonderful Mary part 
for myself, a noble character whom every 
one trusted—’”’ 

Her eyes were upon his face, and he 
nodded slowly, hoping that his amuee- 
ment did not leak through his expression. 

“Every day, all those hours, I used to 
be this made-up Mary, and just toward 
the last I got a little wobbly as to -which 
Mary was which,” she admitted. 

“Naturally.” 

“I knew you would see that. Well, the 
night of the opening I was so excited that 
I mixed them all up.” 

She said- this with such tragic emphasis 
that he did not even want to laugh. 

“How unfortunate!” he exclaimed. 

“No, it wasn't unfortunate,” she cried, 
“it was stupid, stupid, stupid!”’ 

“Yes, it was, a trifle,” he admitted. 

“IT thought I was going to be such a 
success. I just knew I could act. Cartel 
said it would take me years of hard work 
even to begin to be an artist, and I thought 
I could just show him.” 

“I think you may be said to have shown 
him'’ Christiansen remarked. 

“Ves, I did. I showed him I was a 
fool. I don’t wonder he nearly killed me. 

“No doubt it was real agony for a man 
as highly strung as he is. For months he 
had been building a fine house, and in 
three blows you sent it crumbling.” 

“Oh, don’t!” groaned Isabelle. 

“I didn’t come to reproach you. I came 
to help. I want to be sure that we both 

(Continucd on page 78) 


Bazar in regard to special courscs of study that would make them more useful to 
their country. Though the war is over, the need for people with vocational train- 
ing to aid in reconstruction is as ercat, or greater, than it was during the con- 


flict. And both the young and mature are responding magnificently. On pages 
17. 18 and 19 are the announcements of some of the best schools in America, and 
the Harper’s Bazar School Service will be glad to help you in making a choice. 
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Changing seasons and the last bite of winter are troublesome times 
for the best of complexions. The dust laden winds often cause black- 
heads and eruptions that are unsightly and annoying—skins are apt to 
appear rough, red and blotchy. 

The use of Resinol Soap rarely fails to overcome such blemishes promptly 
and agreeably. The soothing medication it contains is prepared for just such For a generous free 
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Baltimore, Md. 


“Know as | do 


‘the Urt of making 
F yourself Beautiful” 


JASE TH Ah 


‘““’M too busy to bother with creams and 
lotions!” says many a woman. And 


to save a few moments morning and 
evening, she robs herself of ten years—or more— 
of youth. As for all other worth-while things in 


life, one must pay a price for beauty. 


It costs 


just a little time every day, which you do not miss once 
the habit is established, any more than you miss the time 


spent in brushing your teeth. 


Elizabeth Arden has reduced the care of the appearance 


to the most efficient procedure possible. 


In the first place, 


you lose no time experimenting, for Elizabeth Arden ana- 
lyzes your needs, either at her Salon or by correspoad- 
ence, and tells you just what it is necessary for you to do, 


no more. 
You are supplied by her with preparations that have no equal for 


accomplishing the purposes for which they are intended. A 
cleansing cream, a mild astringent and a good powder may be all 


you require. 


face is marred by roughness, coarse pores, 


But if your-hair is lustreless, your neck thin, if your 


wrinkles or sagging 


muscles, if your lashes ‘are scanty or your hands betray age— 
then a suitable treatment is recommended. 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


RACTICALLY every defect of 

skin and contour will yield to 

scientific treatment, which Eliza- 
beth Arden—as no other specialist 
in the. world—is able to direct. Her 
Venetian Preparations include cor- 
rectives of every sort and if ap- 
plied by the Arden Muscle-Strapping 
methods (which you can easily fol- 
low), the results are wonderful. 
Write Elizabeth Arden fully > 
ing your appearance and any co 
tion that troubles you, and she will 
a, advise you. Ask also for 

new book on the Arden Home 
Course. 


VENETIAN CREAM—Used 

y complexion treatment, 
this frees the — A of all foreign matter 
and leaves the skin soft and receptive. It 
liquefies immediately, therefore does not 
yp | the skin or clog the pores. $1, $2 


ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used 


_ refines the skin, making | it brilliantly fresh 


and clear. $1.75 


stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled skins. 
It firms sagging + reduces puffiness 
under the eyes, and by gradually tighten- 
ing skin, wrinkes. 
Made im 


MUSCLE O!L—Nothing is so 

ive for banishing lines and wrinkles 
this muscle strengthener. It 
nouri izes sagging tissues 
and makes “the feb firm and smooth. $1, 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—A 
deep tissue builder of exceptional potency, 
it is both food and tonic for thin faces 
and is excellent for filling out bollows in 
cheeks and around the eyes and forehead. 
$1.75, $2.75, $3.75 

VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM~—A de- 
lightfully fragrant day cream to use before 
powdering. It gives the skin a velvety 
softness and protects it from chapping. 
$1 and $2. 

VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infallible 
remedy for enlarged pores and blackheads. 
Restores smoothness and daintiness of tex- 
ture to the Coarsest skin. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM— If vou are 
somewhat thin for decollete, you will find 
iis @ sure means to round out the con- 
tours and increase the be a. of oom. 
bust and shoulders. $1.50, $2 , $3.50 


VENETIAN ARDENA HAIR ‘cone An 
agreeable hair invigorator which prevents 
the formation of dandruff, stops falling 
bair and retards premature grayness. $1.50. 
VENETIAN LILLE LOTION A pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
natural finish. Mildly astringent, it fs 
especially beneficial for an oily skin and 
cprrects acne and flushing. Ideal for eve- 
ning use; does rub off. Blanche, 
yong Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. $1 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color and 
quality; exquisitely perfumed. 2.75 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Blended 
over the eyelids and at the corner of the 
eyes, this intensifies the color and bril- 
liance of the eves and increases their 
apparent size. Box, 

VENETIAN ROSE COLOR —A perfect 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature in its 
fresh, delicate tone. Good for the skin: 
water-proof; does not rub off. Cannot be 
detected. 


Mark the ppepegetions you wish and mail with your 


address and cheque or money order. 
unless order exceeds $10. 


Add postage 
Write for booklet, 


Quest of which describes all the Prep- 


arations. 
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The Cricket 


(Continued from page 76) 


understand that you have not been to 
blame in this affair. That settled, we'll 
go on to the next step.” 

“There isn't any next step. Ive dis- 
graced us all.” 

“Oh, come, it isn't as bad as that. You 
have given a great many people a good 
laugh, and no doubt they are very grate- 
ful to you for it. Now, do you want to 
go on with the stage? 

“No, no, no!” 

“What are your plans?” 

haven't any. 

“You cannot spend the rest of your life 
in this room, my child.” 

“I'd like 

“There's always something to be made 
of our tragedies, Isabelle. The first thing 
is to get yourself well again. You're all 
eyes. It won't do. You must go away 
and get together, and when you come back 
we will have a talk about your work. I'm 
sure you have talent of some sort, if we 
can just direct it properly.” 

“I'll never believe in myself again.” 

He laughed and patted her hand. 

“Europe is out of the question. How 
about the Bahamas? Ever been there?” 

“No,” indifferently. 

“Just the place. Lot's doing. Soldiers 
recuperating, people to watch, people to 
play with. Fine place for you. -I'll sug- 
gest it to your parents.” 

He rose and took her two small hands. 
“You promise me to get well, and to 
come back your old vivid self?” 

“I'll try. You are a comfort. You 
helped that other time, too, when the guil- 
lotine nearly broke Tommy Page's neck.” 

He threw back his head and laughed so 
heartily that she laughed too, 

“I've always been rather ridiculous, 
haven't I?”’ she asked him. 

“My child, that is an elderly remark,” 
he said, and left her, on the whole, cheered. 

He promptly made his suggestion to the 
Bryces, and it was ‘decided to ship the 
girl off in Miss Watts’ care, for it was 
evident that she was making herself ill 
with the humiliation of her failure. 

So, one day in November Wally saw 
them off. 

“You look like a brownie,” he said, as 
he kissed Isabelle good-by. “For goodness 
sake, get some flesh on your bones.” 

“Don’t worry,” she answered. “I'll come 
back fat, and chastened in spirit.” 

He grinned and ran for the gangway, 
and stood waving and smiling, as the 
steamer slipped from the pier. 


HE two travelers settled into the rou- 

tine of life at sea, and took stock of 
the passengers in the casual way of those 
who go down tod the sea in ships. Miss 
Watts was prepared to have Isabelle throw 
herself into the activities of the brief voy- 
age, in order that she might forget her 
troubles. She did just the opposite. She 
lay in her chair, reading or contemplating 
the sea, she marched the deck in absent- 
minded solitude’ Miss Watts was the only 
person she permitted to speak to her. 

But her odd face, her unusual clothes, 
and her great hauteur marked her at once 
in the eyes of the idlers, who sat on deck 
and gossiped. She was soon identified as 
the heroine of the Cartel opening. Specu- 
lation and much interest followed her. 

The second day out the chair to the 
right of Isabelle was occupied for the first 
time. A cursory glance was enough to 
assure her of the following facts—he was 
handsome “as an army with banners’, he 
wore an English officer's uniform, and he 
was very pale. 

She settled herself comfortably, aware 
that his eyes were upon her, and opened 
her book, with an air of great detach- 
ment. Miss Watts was not on deck at 
the moment. It was some time before 
she got another chance to look at him un- 
observed. She saw that he had crinkly 
hair, a ridiculous little mustache, twisted 
at the tips. He had his eyes closed. He 
certainly was white, but one strong, lean 
brown hand lay on his lap, giving her a 
feeling of relaxed power. His eyes opened 
unexpectedly, and she had to return to 
her book in. haste. His eyes were very 
blue and she thought there was a smile in 
them. Miss Watts’ arrival interrupted this 
interchange, if it was an interchange. But 
in a few minutes another officer came to 
chat with the invalid. 

“Hello, Larry, old man, how are ye?” 

“I’m fairly fit to-day, thanks.” 

“Glad you can be on deck?” 


,body knew everybody else. 


“Rather. I thought I'd croak in that 
hole of a stateroom.” 

“Lot of people aboard we know. Mrs. 
Darlington, for one. Remember her in 


_ London?” 


“Rather.” 

“She's dying to see ‘dear old Larry’. 
Sit tight, she’s on her way now,” he added, 
in a lower voice. 

Isabelle permitted herself a look. A 
tall handsome woman was coming down 
the deck. She was very smartly turned 
out. A rather fat man, with prominent 
eyes, accompanied her. They stopped be- 
side Larry's chair, and she exclaimed: 

“How are you, old dear? They would 
not let me into your stateroom, or I should 
have been holding your hand, and giving 
Mrs. Grundy a treat. 

Larry got to his feet and accomplished 
a gallant bow. “Awf'ly good of ye,” he 
said smiling, holding her hand in his. 

“You know Monty Haven, don’t you? 
Captain Larry O'Leary, Monty, and 
Major O'Dell.”’ 


S° his name was Larry O'Leary. Isa- 
belle liked its softness on the tongue. 

“Does your wound trouble you, you 
brave thing?” Mrs. Darlington purred. 
“Oh, no. Coming all right. It’s noth- 
ing. 
“Nothing? Do you know what this won- 
derful creature did, under fire and all, 
Monty?" she demanded. 

“Oh, kind and beautiful lady, spare me 
blushes. I'm after being Irish and sus- 
ceptible to flattery,” he cried. 

“Larry, you old heart-breaker, don't 
look at me in that wistful Celtic way.” 

“Mrs. Darlington, dear, ye may as well 
resign yersilf to bein’ looked at,” he re- 
torted. 

“It is good to hear your blarney and 
your brogue; Larry. By the way, old 
Mrs. Van Dyke is aboard and demands a 
sight of you.” 

“Does she now? Come along, and let's 
pay our respects to the old lady.’ 

She put her hand through his arm, and 
they sauntered off, with the other two men 
in their wake. 

“Handsome woman, wasn’t she?" Miss 
Watts remarked. 

“No. I don't like that type. She struck 
me as bold.” 

From the moment of his capture by 
Mrs. Darlington, Captain Larry O'Leary 
was the spoiled and petted darling of the 
boat. The men liked him becaugg_ he was a 
simple, modest chap, in spite of Fall. The 
women followed him around like a cloud 
of gnats. He jollied them all from old 
Madame Van Dyke, who was seventy, to 
the smallest girl child on the boat... / 

He looked like a hero out of a fairy- 
book. He had a rollicking, contagious 
laugh, and a courteous heart toward every 
one. At the ship concert for the benefit 
of wounded soldiers, he sang the songs 
of the trenches, and the marching songs 
of the Irish troops, the English and the 
French, in a clear baritone voice. There 
is no hope of disguising the fact that Larry 
O'Leary was too good to be true. Like 
the star in the melodrama, he was ninety- 
nine per cent. hero. 

His only rival for the center of the 
stage was Isabelle. At first she kept to 
herself, because she was ill and wanted to 
be alone. But after a bit she grasped 
the fact that her aloofness was a sensa- 
tion, and she was not too ill to enjoy that. 
Her perambulations about the deck were 
watched with undiminished interest. Every- 
There were 
dances, games and contests, but to all in- 
vitations Isabelle replied .in the negative. 

“Why don’t you talk to some of these 
people, Isabelle? They seem very pleas- 
ant,”’ Miss Watts said. 

“Oh,” sighed the girl, “they bore me.” 

Captain O'Leary had made several at- 
tempts to get an opening to speak to her, 
but she had successfully evaded it. Mrs. 
Darlington, in search of the bonny. Cap- 
tain, spoke to her one day. 

“Your handsome neighbor isn’t on deck 


this morning?” 
said Isabelle. “I hadn't 


“Isn't he?” 
noticed.” 

Mrs. Darlington stared, laughed, re- 
treated, and the story went the rounds. 
It amused O'Leary, and it also piqued 
him. He was used to being noticed 
by ladies in his vicinity. He made up 
his mind that he would make that girl 

(Continued on page 80) 


Have you a dog in your home? 
lot of pleasure. 


things a human may do! 


ments of some of the best kennels in America, and Frank F. Dole, 
the Harper’s Bazar Dog Man, to help you get that dog of dogs. 


lf you haven't, you're missing 


For a dog is the one perfect thing in an imperfect | 
~qworld—his tact and devotion are boundless, no matter what awful 
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HE flickering fire light from the hospi- 

table open hearth with its architectur- 
ally conceived overmantel in some noble 
paneled room of olden times, not only falls 
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home-maker of the later days. 
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look at him. He intended to lay siege to 
Miss Watts, but he came upon Isabelle 
unattended, in deep contemplation of the 
sea, and he promptly sat down beside her. 

“I beg pardon Miss Bryce, but are you 
Irish?"’ he said deliberately. 

She turned big inquiring eyes upon him. 

“No. Why?’ 

“I thought nobody could be as sad as 
you look except an Irishman.” 

“I'm not Irish,’ she said, and returned 
her gaze to the sea. 

am,” he exclaimed. 

No answer. 

“We're very sensitive to—to rebuffs.” 

“I suppose so. You were shot in a 
rebuff, weren't you?” she said politely. 

His laugh rang out at that. 

“Yes, but we're not so sensitive to a 
rebuff from guns as we are 4 a rebuif from 
ladies.” 

“No?” 

“Have ye taken an unconquerable dis- 
like to me, Miss Bryce?” he begged. 

“I think you're very—-pleasant,’ ad- 
mitted Isabelle. 

“Couldn't ye take a lesson from me?” 

“You think I'm unpleasant?” 

“I think yer heart is as hard as the 
rocks in Flodden Field,” he exclaimed. 

“Being pleasant hasn't anything to do 
with your heart,’ was her calm reply. 

“Hasn't it? Ye think I can be as pleas- 
ant as I am, and still have a hard, black 
heart?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“So you don’t like me?” he persisted. 

“Yes, rather. But I'm a little tired of 
heroes just now,”’ was her reply. 

“I'm afraid I don't qualify.” he said 
curtly, “but as a possible nuisance I'll 
take mesilf off.” 

He rose. He stopped behind her chair 
and leaned over her to say: 

“That rebuff, ye spoke of, at Verdun. 
After all, it was an amateur affair, as re- 
bulis go.” 

With which he marched off down the 
deck, his head very high in .the air. Miss 
Watts sat down beside Isabelle with a 
quick glance at her. 

“Weren't you talking to Captain 
I. eary?’ 

“He talked to me.” 

“Isn't he charming? All the women are 
so excited about him.” 

“That's what's the ‘matter with him.” 

“Is he conceited? 

“Feartully!’’ quoth Isabelle. 

She went over that interview dozens of 
times. Or course he would never look at 
her again. She remembered how Mrs. 
Darlington purred over him, how Madame 
Van Dyke petted him. That was the way 
to make him like you, but she had 
scratched and spit at him, like an angry 
kitten. She couldn't imagine why she had 
acted like that. She admired him im- 
mensely. He was more attractive than 
Jerry Paxton, or Sidney Cartel, or any 
man she had ever loved, and yet, she had 
deliberately made him hate her. Well, any- 
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EGLECTED by a frivolous mother 
and overlooked by an easy-going 


father, Isabelle Bryce arrives at the 
age of four a tyrant. When her father, 
whose sole claim to distinction lies in in- 
herited millions, declares that she has no 
more manners than an alley cat and urges 
that she be given a little maternal care and 
discipline, Mrs. Bryce calmly replies that 
she has ‘come to their country place for a 
rest and does not intend to play nursemaid. 
Furthermore, the child is a nuisance—she 
has never wanted her—and since he seems 
to have suddenly acquired a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, she will give him a chance to 
manage her for the rest of the summer. 

Now that his attention is centered upon 
the child for the first time, Wally Bryce 
discovers that their uncanny offspring, who 
pertly calls him “Wally” and her mother 
“Max”, has qualities that command his 
admiration. Her daring in the water and 
fearless riding convince him that she must 
have a young governess, and accordingly he 
engages Ann Barnes, a recent graduate from 
college, whom Isabelle adores, but Mrs. 
Bryce detests and soon dismisses. 

Then follows a long line of governesses, 
whose lives are made miserable by the 
child. By the time that she reaches the 
age of fourteen, Isabelle is not only man- 
aging practically all of her own affairs, but 
everybody else's around her. She easily 
acquires the leadership among the children 
of her parents’ set and has them doing 
everything from giving a dramatization of 
“A Tale of Two Cities” to stealing out 
at night to play the Pocahontas-and-John- 
Smith episode in the woods. This last is 


how, she liked the idea of her heart being 
as hard as the rocks in Flodden Field. It 
had an important sound. He could never 
say that to the gushing Mrs. Darlington, 
or any of the other women who ran around 
after him. 

So she closed the chapter of their ac- 
FB. Pood on the boat, but she worked 
out a scene or two at Nassau, including an 
aeroplane flight in which he and she were 
lost in the clouds. On the whole she pre- 
ferred the things she made up to the things 
that happened. 

As they neared the Islands the weather 
grew warmer. White clothes appeared on 
deck. Captain O'Leary appeared in a 
fatigue uniform that caused a flutter in 
feminine hearts. The night of the day of 
her encounter with her hero was stuffy 
and very hot. 

Isabelle was restless and wakeful. She 
tossed and turned and tried to banish all 
thoughts of the Irishman, but it was no 
use. She leaned out of her upper berth 
to gaze down upon the sleeping features 
of Miss Watts. 

“How wonderful to be so old that you 
don't care about handsome Irishmen!” 
mused Isabelle. 

few minutes later she decided that 
unless she had some. air she would perish. 
She made a most careful descent from her 
perch, without waking her companion. She 
opened the door cautiously, and put her 
head out. It was a trifle cooler in the 
passageway. Her watch reported three 
o'clock. Thére would be no one awake 
at that hour. 

She put on her slippers, and the tight 
little orange and black Chinese cloak. 
She left the door open, and went into 
the corridor. She walked up and down, 
and up and down, trying to believe that 
she was cooler. It was rather spooky! 
Several stateroom doors stood open, and 
the sound of sleepers, breathing evenly, or 
shoring, came to her as she passed. 

Finally she turned in at her own door, 
slipped off the Chinese coat, and laid it 
across the chair. She moved very quietly 
not to disturb Miss Watts. She put her 
foot on the extreme edge of the lower 
berth to mount, when the boat rolled a 
trifle, and threw her off her balance. To 
save herself from falling, she put out her 
hand and it descended upon the upturned 
face—it should have been the face of Miss 
Watts, but it was not. Her hand fell upon 
a mustache! With one bound Isabelle was 
out of the door, into the hall, and into the 
next open door. 

“Miss Watts,” she gasped. 

“Yes, what is it?” sleepily. 

“Oh, nothing. I went out to get a 
breath of air. I left the door open, but I 
wasn't just sure—’”’ 

She was climbing up into her berth 
during this explanation, and suddenly a 
hideous thought caused her to collapse on 
the edge of her bed. She had left her 
Chinese coat behind! 

(To be continued in the April issue) 
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her undoing, for, scorning the girls as cow- 
ards and weaklings, she takes only the boys 
of the crowd with her on the escapade. Her 
parents are horrified and declare that she 
must be sent away to boarding-school in 
punishment. Isabelle does not in the least 
understand the conventional aspect of the 
matter, but, realizing that in some vague 
way she has disgraced herself and her fam- 
ily, departs dispiritedly for Hill Top, the 
school which by some happy coincidence 
her mother has chosen. 

The next year is the happiest one. that 
Isabelle has ever known. Under the kindly 
ministrations of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin, 
elderly Friends who conduct the school 
along sound educational lines, she develops 
into a fine student with a high sense of 
honor and justice. She jestingly declares 
that she is a “reformed character’, but when 
Mrs. Bryce suddenly orders her transference 
to Miss Vantine’s Finishing School in New 
York, a fashionable school of the most con- 
ventional type, the old esprit de diablerie 
again flares up in hot resentment. At Miss 
Vantine’s, she instigates and leads in all 
sorts of mischief, and it is not until near 
the clos® of her second year in the school, 
when a frustrated elopement turns her into 
a “blighted being”, that peace and order 
are restored. 

The summer that Isabelle is seventeen she 
spends in a gay mountain resort with her 
parents. There she meets Sidney Cartel, 
a well-known actor-manager, who is so im- 
pressed by her histrionic ability that he 
offers her a place in one of his companies. 
Parental consent being refused, she calmly 
sets out to join him without it. 


(The fijth instalment of this serial appears on page 34 of this issue) 
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ing fast. 


quickly apart. 


for all weights of material. 
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Fashion's Fastener 


['T'H a smart little “snap, 
snap, snap,’ your Wilsnaps 


spring to duty—the duty of Ao/d- 


Then when you wish to undo 
your gown, your Wilsnaps need 
“ finger-nail urging”’ to spring 


For the sake of snap fastener 
comfort and security, always keep 
a supply of rust-proof Wilsnaps 


on hand with your sewing things. 


Wilsnaps in all sizes. Wilsnaps 


Wilsnaps—always Wilsnaps— 
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(Continued 


played every game known to man, from polo 
to pinochle, before he was nineteen—his 
age at the time of which I write. 

You know that young man whom you 
may have supposed to reside exclusively 
on magazine covers? A young man with a 
profile like—like—well, 1 can only and 
somewhat weakly repeat, like the young 
man’s profile on a magazine cover? You 
see, it isn’t Greek—our old word for pro- 
files. It isn’t even coin-like, for the ladies 
and gentlemen on coins have Roman noses, 
and Carter's was straight and short. His 
chin was neat and firm and deeply cleft; 
his eyes were dark Irish blue, with thick, 
inky, curled lashes; his hair waved fas- 
cinatingly and grew in perfectly even points 
around his forehead. His upper lip was 
short like a girl's, but he didn’t look at all 
like a girl, I assure you. Nevertheless, his 
college friends were always urging him to 
buck up and try to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations, because, as they pointed out to 
him, he would be invaluable in university 
dramatic associations for girl parts. But 
the academic impulse had been lacking 
hitherto in Mr. Dickinson, and he, resisted 
all appeals from each would-be a/lmth mater. 

When I add that he had inherited a mil- 
lion in his own right from his paternal 
grandmother and was the only child of a 
very wealthy father, you won't require me 
to catalogue for you my young man’s 
further characteristics, will you? They 
were probably just about what you are sup- 
posing now. Only, you must try to remem- 
ber that he had not been bred up to feel 
that he had any responsibilities whatever. 
Richesse oblige doesn't have the thrill some- 
how of noblesse oblige, does it?, Its a 


Jittle abstract and cold- blooded—and Car- 
ter was anything but cold-blooded. 


He nodded to Merry, and jumped out as 
she came up to his silvery-gray car, low- 
hung and long-snouted. 

“How’s yourself?” he asked, “as well as 
you look?” 

“All right—it’s a bully, car, isn’t it?” 

“Glad you think so. We'll let her out 
along the Shore Road, if you say So. l've 
got my own idea of what she'll do.” 

“Oh, well, you only die once, they say,” 
Merry returned cheerfully, “crank her up!” 

Carter grinned. 

“Does she look as much of a flivver as 
that?” he said. “Hop in, mademoiselle!”’ 

“Do you mind stopping at Li Peddy’s 
for a minute?” he asked, midway through 
the little village: “I'm so hungry | can't 
see straight. I slept right through till 
twenty minutes before the time we said, 
last night, you know, and I never had a 
bite. 1 was so afraid to be late.” 

“Goodness!"’ said Merry. 

“Honestly. 1 didn’t want to keep you 
waiting. I thought I'd get some crackers 
and cheese and bananas from Li's, and you 
could drive while I ate them.” 

“Surest thing you know,” said Merry. 
“I'd get up in the night to eat bananas, 
myself.” 


LD Li Peddy, in the village grocery 

headquarters, bustled about among his 
flour barrels and “canned goods’’, shouting 
Napoleonic orders to his dawdling assist- 
ants. An impatient line of waiting women 
scowled at each successful ruse by which 
he eluded them. 

“Jest a minute, jest a second, Mis’ Smith 

I'll be with you, sure, in a jiffy, Mis’ 
Jones I ain't forgotten you, Mis’ 
Robinson!” 

“Well, well, Li, what’s the rush?” queried 
Carter, good-naturedly. 

“Mornin’, Carter: mornin’, Miss Merry,” 
gasped Li, who had seen them both grow 
up. “I'm just about wild with this Friday 
job!” 

“Adriatic sailing, or anything like that?” 

“Lord, no, it’s those Blackmans, down 
on the Point. You'd think they kept a 
hotel.’ 

“Blackmans? What Blackmans?” Carter 
asked lazily. “Charge two bananas, Li— 
no, charge three.” 

“I don’t know nothing about ‘em, Car- 
ter, beyond and above that they've got the 
P. Weston place, on the Point, and they 
certainly do stock up on Fridays. Albert, 
he delivers on that route, and he says they 
ain’t but three of ‘em, but I don’t know— 
they must eat like whales then.” 

Li wiped his brow. 

“Hi, Albert, ask that Blackman showfur 
if he can't take some o’ this back with 
him!” he yelled. “Yes, Mis’ Smith, I cer- 
tainly will, in about two minutes. I'm com- 
in’, Mis’ Robinson, but I ain’t got a ginger- 
snap in the store: I jest sent two full boxes 
to Blackman’s.”’ 

By the simple process of retrieving his 
crackers and cheese for himself, Carter left 
the protesting ladies behind him, and soon, 
with Merry at the wheel, plunged into a 
luncheon calculated to ruin any digestion 
but his. 

“It’s a pity the Blackmans couldn't leave 


¢ 


from page 55) 


me a gingersnap,’ he complained, finishing 
off half a pound of the product locally 
known as store cheese, and shying his last 
banana skin at a fleeing cat. 

“Perhaps they're giving a tea,’ Merry 
suggested, experimenting with the spark. 

“No, 1 don't think—here, quit that! 
What do you think you're doing? Shove 
her back there!’ 

Merry “shoved her back’’, and her host 
continued. 

“Albert was bawling them out down near 
the pickle barrels—he struck me for a hand 
with two barrels of flour. And that’s all 
right, too—Al taught me to pitch my first 
ball,’ said Carter reminiscently. “He said 
that for all the stuff he unloads there every 
Friday, there's no company at all, the butler 
told him. “Then why all the barrels?’ asks Al. 

“He says he never joined no coal-heaver’s 
union, not much, and Blackman better buy 
off the wholesalers, same as Mr. Peddy 
does,’ Carter prattled on lazily. 

“Look out, there, Merry! You can't ex- 
pect to turn a lawn-mower in much less 
than her own length, let alone a car, can 
you? 

Merry had endeavored, not unsuccess- 
fully, to save the life of a large man in a 
frock coat, who had sprung up suddenly 
from under the mud-guard. 

“What the-—-what do you think you're 
doing?" Carter stormed. “What's the idea? 
Suicide?” 


ERRY turned white under her freckles, 

but sat stiffly at the wheel. ¢ 

“Please!’’ said the man, “please, my sir, 
one moment!” 

“What d'you mean?” said Carter, rather 
pale too, because, as he explained after- 
ward, if you're going to kill people you like 
to pick them out yourself. 

“The way, please, by Mr. Blackman’'s 
house—a big house,” said the man, who 
looked like a walrus. 

“*Blackman’?” Carter repeated. “Oh, 
Blackman. Right along down this road as 
far as you can go. It’s on the Point. And 
don't climb under any more cars, if you 
can help it. It’s apt to annoy the driver. 
Good morning.” 

“Perhaps Ae’s fond of gingersnaps,”’ said 
Merry. 

“Darn fool!” 
wheel. 

He eased his nerves by letting her out 
on the level three-mile stretch down the 
Point, but slowed down just before the 
crossroads, being a better driver than he 
was often given credit for being. Across 
his bows there lay suddenly a vast, muddy 
olive-green touring car full of men. There 
were only a few men in the car really, but 
they populated it enormously, they were so 
large. 

“Oh, all right,”’ snapped Carter, jamming 
on the brake, “welcome to our city! Way 
by Mr. Blackman’s, perhaps?”’ 

And this was precisely what the large 
gentlemen wanted to know. Either they 
had been lost, or had chosen to come 
through the Paseawog Swamp Road, for 
they were mired to the hubs. 

You know, we ought to paint a sign and 
tie it to the car,” suggested Carter morosely. 
“Then they wouldn't all have to stop us.” 

Merry giggled. 

“Mrs. Blackman was giving a party, 
after all, you see,”’ she said. 

“There isn't any Mrs. Blackman, Al 
said, only him and his brother and a house- 
keeper. Let’s have a run down to the 
Point and see how many of ‘em get there 
alive,’ Carter suggested. “There used to 
be wonderful surf on the Weston beach. I 
might bring my surf-board down some day.” 

“Maybe they don’t like their beach used,” 
said Merry, “some people don’t, when they 
rent. Oh, I remember—they’re the ones 
that have those nasty dogs. Mrs. Parradoe 
went down there to look around and nearly 
got bitten. She says they’re German spies.” 
“What piffe! What'd she go down there 
or? 

“Oh, to see if they were German spies, I 
suppose. She thinks every body is. 

“There—you've said it. She’s dippy, that 
woman, Jabbering away at father about 
that army officer that was surveying here, 
till he had to make a fool of himself looking 
the man up—father said he felt like a cheap 
detective. Just because the man was Ger- 
man—good Lord, wasn't he in the United 
States Army? Wasn't he in uniform? What 
do you want?” 

“I know. Bert was disgusted. He put the 
lieutenant up at the club, and he had to ask 
him to wait—father said it was a shame.” 

“ “What's he making all those maps of my 
place for?’ she used to ask Dad, ‘every little 
point is down there, and Flag Pole Hill. 
Did you know that he admits his father is 
pro-German, Mr: Dickinson?’ 

“Well, well, Mrs. Parradoe,’ father 
would say, ‘he can’t help that now, can he? 
And we're neutral, you know. Those boys 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Merry-Go-Round” 


(Continued from page 82) 


are the United States Coast Survey Corps, 
and they don’t act much as if they were do- 
ing anything they're ashamed of, do they?’ ”’ 

“That tall one with the red hair cer- 
tainly could dance,” said Merry. 

“So you seemed to think.”’ 

“We-ell? Any kick about Merry’s 
voice was lazy, but her eyes were very 
bright. 

“The question is, have I any right to 
kick?’ 

“It’s a free country,” she parried. 
I didn't know you were a kicker, 
dear!’ 

“I never used to be,” he admitted, “but 
it’s never too late to learn, they sa: 

Now this sort of drivel wouldn’ amuse 
you or me for a_ moment, but Merry and 
Cart were very expert at it and could keep 
it up by the mile and hour together. 

Both were wary, neither was inexperi- 
enced, and the fact that each was a bit 
afraid of the other put a little edge to their 
foils. Did you never play with that sort 
of fire yourself? 


UDDENLY they turned into a narrow 

sandy road which wound about unex- 
pectedly—so unexpectedly, in fact, that they 
all but smashed a worthy, plump gentle- 
man, motor-cycling heavily along its curves. 
He dismounted with more agility than 
might have been supposed possible and po- 
litely raised a derby hat from his perspiring 
brow. 
“Oh, all right, all right,’ Carter snapped 
at him. “You want to go by Blackman’s, 
don't you? It's all right—keep going along. 
Big house at the end of the Point. Don't 
mention it— it's the way I earn my living. 
Not at all. Good-by.” 

He started the car gingerly. 

“I'll have to have my brakes relined, if 
I get much more of this,” he said gloomily. 
“What do you know about it, huh? Black- 
man ought to send a bus for ‘em. For two 
cents I'd stop off and tell him so!” 

Merry giggled wildly. 

“I dare you to!” 

“All righty. Watch your Uncle Carter,” 
he declared. 

Rhododendrons and fuzzy little blue 
spruces began to line the road, which grew 
smooth and hard suddenly. An important 
cement wall, with balls on posts, reared it- 
self higher and higher as they went on, and 
presently a big sign stared them in the face 
“Private property. Not a public thorough- 
fare. Trespassers take their own risk. Dogs 
on premises.” 

“Just crazy to see us, aren't. they?" Car- 
ter grinned, and Merry nodded thought- 


“But 
Carty 


fully. 
“Look here!’ she burst out. “I remem- 
ber now. These are the Blackmans that 


Mrs. Parradoe wanted father to investigate 
that time they wouldn't subscribe for the 
club-house flag. She said—” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it,’ Carter sniffed. 
“German spies, I suppose? For the love 
of Mike! You know, she’s got it bad, that 
woman, Just because a man won't shell 
out for a flag— 

“But it wasn’t just that, Cart. Some- 
body came home late in a launch around 
the Point, and said they were signaling from 
the Weston house with a big search-light.” 

Carter twisted the car with a jerk around 
a sharp turn and stopped. 

“Let’s see ‘em all go in,” he suggested, 
“shall we? What do you mean signaling? 
Signaling who?” 

“I don’t know,’ Merry confessed. 

“No, I don't believe you do. Signaling 
to Germany, maybe.”’ 

She giggled. 

“No rule against anybody coming here 
from Germany, is there? What's the idea? 
What would they signal about? You know, 
Merry, my father says that all this silly 
talk is going to make a lot of good Ger- 
mans over here pretty sore. He says the 
Kaiser's one thing, and Germans over here 
are another. Who's their best friend? We 
are, of course. Don't they know it? You 
bet they do!” 

“Ye-es—that’s what father says. But 
they sunk the Lusitania, you know, Carty.” 

“They did—who did? People that live 
here? Not on your life. A lot of dirty 
Prussians sunk her. There’s no good in 
women trying to argue about these things, 
Merry—take it from me, there isn't. You 
just let the President alone—he knows it’s 
to our best interest to keep out of this and 
—well, well, well! Here comes the party!” 

The olive-green car sailed by them, the 
chauffeur waved a commanding left hand at 
a man in livery who sprang up just inside 


the big iron gate, and they passed througit. 


without slackening speed. 

A moment more and the motor cyclist 
drew into port, called out over his shoulder 
to the gate keeper, and whizzed up the blue 
stone drive. 

“No good waiting for the gentleman on 
the bike, I suppose,”’ said Carter, “let's go 
in and tell Mr. Blackman what we think— 


well, will you look at that now? He beat 
‘em to it!” 


FPROM behind a clump of blue spruces 
there emerged the frock-coated pedes- 
trian, portly and perspiring, but always po- 
lite, as was shown by his gestures and bows 
at the gate. These, however, were matched 
to a certain extent by the attendant, who 
touched his cap respectfully several times, 
and after a short conversation closed the 
big black gates with a decisive clang and 
disappeared in the side shrubbery, while the 
frock coat walked up the drive. 

“Talk about your Marathons!" Carter 
gasped. “Merry, how did that thing get 
here?”’ 

Merry shook her head. 

“Didn't he point over his shoulder at us?”’ 
she queried. 

“Couldn't see he answered briefly. 

“Well, shall we be getting along?” 

“You don’t dare,’ she said. 

For answer, Carter shot around the bend 
and up to the gate, where, after a few mo- 
ments of emptiness and silence, he blew his 
horn authoritatively. This produced no ef- 
fect whatever, and Mr. Dickinson descended 
with some irritation, rattled the gates loud- 
ly and called. As his hand touched the 
iron, the liveried man appeared, scowling. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

“I want to see Mr. Blackman,” 
ter: “didnt you hear my horn?” 

“He is not here,” the man said shortly, 
“the place is closed.” 

“Nonsense,” drawled Merry from _ the 
car, “we just saw a lot of people go in. 
The idea!” 

“We came down especially,” Carter 
added. “I—I must see Mr. Blackman.” 

The man glanced sharply at him. 

“You haf an abbointment? Yes?” 

“Well, not exactly an appointment—no,” 
Carter replied sweetly, “but 1 really want 
to see him.” 

“Mr. Blackman cannot see guests,” the 
man stated heavily. “Mr. Blackman is 
ferry much engaged at present.” 

suppose there'd be no objection to 
our taking a run down to the beach?” Car- 
ter suggested. 

“It iss a brivate blace,”’ 


said Car- 


the man an- 


swered, sullenly. “It iss not oben to the 
pooblic people.” 
“Oh, I see,’ said Carter. “I know the 


gentleman who owns it and I thought—’”’ 

“Dere is no goot votching us from the 
roodt!”’ the man cried angrily, “und dere 
are also dogs here. Yes! It iss not for 
driving for pooblic people!” 

E turned sharply on his heels and 

strode away through the shrubbery, 
and Carter swore softly at him, furious to 
a point which you and I simply couldn't 
understand. 

He had naturally no business there what- 
ever, and his only proper course was to go 
home. Merry’s only course was to advise 
him to do so. But, being the two young 
people they were, they did nothing of the 
sort. They drove along down the sandy 
side road, crossed an open field Carter knew 
about, still in the slightly protesting car. 
anchored near a six-barred pasture gate in 
the farther end of it, climbed the bars, and 
made for a wood lot that marked the end 
of the Weston acres. 

“We'll see if I get on that beach or not,’ 
Carter muttered grimly, “we'll see! 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“The da—the pig has barb-wired it!”’ 
he gasped. 

There along the edge of the woodland. 
winding in and out as far as they could 
see—a neat, tight, vicious barbed wire 
fence rose in the air. 

“Oh, yery well! Ve-ry we-ell,” said Car- 
ter quietly, “we'll see about this. Come on, 
Merry.” 

She walked, silent, beside him, for she 
felt all at once that something had hap- 
pened to Carter, and that there would be 
little use in opposing him now. She was 
surprised when he got back into the car 
and turned soberly homeward, blowing 
loudly on the horn as he passed the iron 
gates. 

“No use staying now,’ 
“T’ll attend to this to-night.” 
“Oh-oo!” Merry cried, 

What do you mean?” 

“IT mean I’m coming down here to-night, 
and I'm going onto his old beach, that’s 
all,” he said. “Want to come?” 

“I'd love it to death!”’ she giggled: “‘but 
I'd better be going to a dance or some- 
thing, hadn't I?” 

“Any way you like,” he agreed shortly. 

“I'm going back now, so that beast of a 
gardener, or whatever he is, will think I'm 
out of the way. But we'll come back about 
ten to-night—shall we?” 

And at ten o'clock they slipped out from 
the whirling, gliding crowd at the club 
house and started for the Point, with the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Can Easily Prevent It 


The film is the basis of tartar. 
It is that slimy film which you 
feel with your tongue, after it 
stays too long. 

That film is the teeth’s chief 
enemy. Most tooth troubles are 
due to it. For years it has been 
one of the greatest problems in 
dentistry. 

It absorbs stains and becomes 
discolored. It causes tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

. Dentists call it “bacterial 
plaque,” because millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with ~ 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Brushing does not end this 
film. The film is clinging. It 
gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


Tartar and pyorrhea are not be- 
ing prevented. Tooth troubles 
are constantly increasing. 


Science, after years of effort, has 
found a way to combat film. It 


« has proved itself in many clinical 


tests, and to hundreds of thou- 
-sands of people. Leading den- 


“tists all over America are urging 


its adoption. 


It is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And we 
supply it for a home test to any- 
one who asks. 


_A Pleasant Test, and Free 


Pepsodent is pleasant. Its ef- 
fects are delightful. It will show 
you the way to a lifetime of clean, 
safe, filmless teeth. 


It is bas&d on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone is inert. It 
must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the 
‘teeth. So pepsin long seemed im- 
possible. 

Today it is possible, because 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted pat- 
ents. That method, used in Pep- 
sodent, has opened a new dental 
era. 


Now that film can be constantly 
combated. Its ceaseless damage 
to the teeth can be prevented. 
Teeth can be really cleaned. See 
what that means to you and yours 
by trying it ten days. F 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste and watch results. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 

Those results mean that the 
film is conquered. See them, then 
decide for yourself their import- 
ance. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 
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“Merry-Go-Round” 


(Continued 


fox-trot Merry loved best whining seduc- 
tively after them in vain. For Carter Bed- 
loe Dickinson, though unmoved by the ab- 
stract miseries of Belgium and uncertain 
as to the exact status of the steamship 
Lusitania, was not one to be dictated to 
by any German gardener alive. It is simply 
true that he would have run any risk to 
get even, in his own unreasonable mind, 
with the Blackman ménage, for causes that 
to my mind and yours were no causes 
worth mentioning. And it is equally true 
that to Mary Grace Olive Roundtree his 
position appeared reasonable, even digni- 
fied' Before you become too disgusted 
with them to read any further, I must 
‘draw your attention to the undeniable fact 
that it is from this age and this tempera- 
ment that nature recruits her best fighting 
blood—well-balanced, unprejudiced, imper- 
sonal citizens of middle age (and weight) 
do not make up the bulk of the world’s 
armies. 

The car ticked along in smooth silence, 
and they sat in silence in it. A little be- 
fore the place where the road grew hard 
and the spruces began, Carter ‘turned off 
his headlights and they swept through the 
soft star-filled night. Far ahead the sea 
drummed; up from the fields came the 
strange odors of darkness and dew; the 
moon, was half-full. 

Merry drew a long breath of excitement 
and youth and vague pleasure in the night, 
and Carter glanced at her. Against her 


white little face her eyes gleamed like 
opals, and her lips were as scarlet as 
geraniums. He glanced again and drove 


more slowly. 

“Are we there?” she asked softly. 

The car came to a gentle stop. Carter 
turned slightly and looked hard at her. 

“No—we're here,’ he said.* “Oh, Merry, 
what a sport you are! What a real pal!” 

And then, as you have probably suspected 
he was going to do, he kissed her, full on 
her geranium red mouth. And Merry, who, 
as you may have suspected, liked it, kissed 
him back. I have never denied for a mo- 
ment that you wouldn't have sent your son 
out for a moonlit spin with Merry; I cer- 
tainly shouldn't have sent my daughter with 
Carter. 


UDDENLY Merry started away from 

his arm. 

“Carty,” she said abruptly, ‘what is that 
across the road there in front?” 

Carter stared, got out, came back quickly. 

“It's a chain,” he said quietly, “a great 
big iron chain. Nice thing to have run 
into, huh?” 

“I'll get out and walk,” said Merry, and 
they stooped under the chain and walked a 
little further, where, it being shaded, they 
ran into a second chain before they saw 
it and Carter bruised his knee, as the chain 
was stretched low. 

“Of all the dirty tricks—” he began, but 
a hoarse sniffing and an unpleasant little 
throaty growl from behind the iron fence 
silenced him. They walked softly back, 
like conspirators, till both chains were well 
behind them, and then at last Merry had 
a gleam of sense. 

“Come on, Carter, come back——don't you 
think?” she whispered. “We can’t get by 
those dogs—there may be a lot of them. 
And it is his place, really. Don’t act like 
a kid—let’s go back.”’ 

Now even at this point, strangely enough, 
Carter did not cease acting like himself and 
begin to behave like a grown man. He 
did not say, as you or I would have said, 
even though we might have intended to re- 
turn to Mr. Blackman’s estate the moment 
we had delivered the young lady at her 
father’s house, “All right, Merry, I believe 
you're right; let's go home.” 

No. He stuck out his chin, pulled his 
hat over his eye, and swaggered slightly. 

“Back?” he repeated scornfully, “back? 
Tut, tut! If that’s the way you feel about 
it, my dear girl, I'll take you back with 
pleasure — but I'm coming straight back 
here again. You know, I'm going on that 
beach.” 

“Then I'll come with you,” said Merry 
dramatically. 

“You're a darned good sport.’ said Car- 
ter, and they shook hands solemnly. It 
was now about eleven o'clock. 

“We'll go back by the pasture again,” 
he explained, “a car might be going home 
that way—there’s a crossroads down the 
Point, and I got lost there once myself at 
night. That'll explain the noise.”’ 

They went back to the pasture, left the 
car. followed, with the aid of a pocket 
flash-light, their morning trail, and skirted 
the barbed wire for about a mile. Merry’s 
white kid slippers were torn to bits, but 
not too uncomfortable, as she wore criss- 
cross ankle ribbons. At a certain point 
in the warm, bayberry scented darkness, 
Carter stopped, took from his pocket 4 pair 
of nippers and deliberately cut the barbed 
wire. They scrambled through, wandered 


from’ page 84) 

along a clearly marked cattle trail, the 
boom of the sea growing louder with every 
yard, and emerged suddenly upon a little 
old abandoned landing. The slimsy boards 
were rotting, but firm enough to bear their 
weight, and Merry gasped at the sight of 
Carter's racing canoe floating placidly be- 
side it. 

“I paddled across this afternoon,” he 
said briefly. “Now, do you want to wait 
here for me, kid, or do you want to come 
along?’ 

“Don't talk rot,” she answered, and 
settled into the canoe like a dipping bird. 

Carter paddled like an Indian; the little 
land locked bay was as still as glass. Stars 
lay thick at the bottom, and now and then 
one shot like a rocket from the sky, so 
that you expected to hear the hiss of it as 
it hit the surface. They spoke only in 
whispers, for voices carry unbelievably 
across the water at night. 

Suddenly they caught their breath to- 
gether, with two separate gasps. From the 
top of the stucco tower on the roof of the 
house there flashed a broad white beam of 
light, straight to sea. Then blackness, then 
the white beam, then blackness, and a third 
time, the beam. Carter held the canoe 
steady. After a few seconds, the three 
flashes were repeated. After that, darkness 
settled down. 

“Well, what do you know?” Carter mut- 
tered, amazed, “What do you know?” 

“How do they—” 

“Pulled a curtain, quick,” he answered; 
“it’s easy enough.” 

The canoe shot ahead again. They got 
out of the little bay, ducked cleverly across 
through big rollers, and bobbed in com- 
parative quiet outside the surf line. 


TOW, look here, Merry,” he whispered, 
“this is about where you get off. I’m 
going to take her to the end of the pier, 
off there to the left, and you hold her there 
while I swim up to the beach. Will you? 

“I will—not,” she answered decidedly. 
“I’m coming with you. What's the matte: 
with slipping in under the pier and beach- 
ing her?” 

“We-ell,” he admitted, “but I—we might 
want to get off in a hurry, you know!” 

“The tide’s nearly full—tie her to the 
pier and then push right out,” she an- 
swered. 

“All righty. They can’t kill us, I sup- 
pose,’ he agreed. “You certainly have got 
a nerve. Come on!” 

They tied the canoe, slipped on the rain- 
coat and dark, hooded cape that covered 
their betraying white evening flannels and 
laces, and crept slowly up the beach to- 
ward the place marked by Carter as consis- 
tent with his vow. They had absolutely 
no idea of anything further. The dark bulk 
of the house loomed before them, pierced 
by lemon-colored rectangles where the win- 
dow-shades were pulled down. Everything 
was silent in and around the building. 

Suddenly the shade over one of the big 
French windows on the veranda flew up, 
the window opened, and a man stepped 
out, black against the light. It was their 
friend of the frock coat, but he had laid it 
aside now, and strolled comfortably in his 
shirt-sleeves and waistcoat—a_ waistcoat 
that had very obviously stretched over 
many good dinners. In his hand he heki 
the bowl of a huge, old-fashioned, curved 
pipe with a cord and tassel about it. He 
shouted something in quick German ove: 
his shoulder, and another shade flew up, 
another window opened. Then out on the 
salt, still air there poured a lovely ripple oi 
piano notes, and Carter, who was very fond 
of music, instinctively moved nearer. Some- 
body was playing, and playing most beau- 
tifully, an arabesque of Debussy: and as 
the curious young people slipped behind 
shrubberies and’ pressed closer and closer 
to the house, they gained a point of van- 
tage, and looking directly into the two main 
rooms, beheld in one of them their friend 
of the motor-cycle, bulky and shirt-sleeved. 
seated at the piano with an immense black 
cigar in his mouth and his fat, red hands 
flying smoothly over the keys, which sang 
like bells and bobolinks under his clumsy 
fingers. 


E was alone in the room. Across the 

hall, around thé heavy mahogany table, 
cat at least a dozen shirt-sleeved men. all 
looking strangely alike, going over papers 
and great envelopes. Their faces were red 
with the heat: most of them were collarless. 
Tall glass pitchers and goblets stood about 
among the papers, and every now and then 
One or another of them would pour out a 
deep, tawny glassful, push away the ice and 
fruit from the top of his glass and drink 
thirstily. Then he would turn and star® 
thoughtfully at a great map which towered 
aga'nst the sideboard, beside which stood 
the pedestrian, who had risen up from be- 
hind the rocks that afternoon and passed 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Don’t Ruin the Child’s Feet! 


Is the only shoe for a growing child 


SOLD ONLY BY FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


THE SPECIALIST SHOE is 

scientifically made to protect 
the feet and allow for growing at 
the same time. Designed by a 
specialist who is among the lead- 
ers of the orthopaedic profession. 


It is a shoe that conforms to 
the natural shape of the foot, per- 
mitting its proper development, 
and obviating the danger of mis- 
shapen feet which are so often the 
penalty of wearing incorrect shoes. 


Of tan or black kid, also white buckskin 


Ages 2 to 4+ Years Sizes 5 to 8 


Children’s Shoe Shop—third Floor 


Franklin Simon Co. 


‘ifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’ S famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 


BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE 


Price $5.50 Price $6.50 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet, NECK & CHIN REDUCER 
Dr. JEANNE E. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Billings Bldg., 4th Floor (Entrance on 34th St.) 


Philadelphia Representative: 
MISS MARY KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CHIN REDUCER 
Price $2.00 
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Don’t Look 
**Worn Out’’ 


ANY of those 


consulting Mrs. 


Adair have re- 
cently complained of 
feeling constant weariness 


and lassitude. After the strain 


of wartime and the excite- 
ment attending the return of 
peace, a natural reaction has set 
in. To keep from showing the ef. 
fects of “letting down,” you should 

ve your appearance extra care, 
or nothing adds so much to a 
woman's age as a tired, droopy 
look. Obtain Mrs. Adair's advice. 
She can help you keep fresh and fit 
with her famous Strapping Muscle 
Treatments and 


Ganesh Preparations 


HE treatments provide stimu- 

lating exercise for the facial 

muscles, while the Prepara- 
tions include everything required 
to nourish the tissues and keep the 
skin clean, smooth and unblem- 
ished. While the treatments at 
the Salons are most enjoyable, you 
can achieve just the same results 
at home. Write Mrs. Adair a full 
account of the condition of your 
face, neck, arms, hands and hair 
and she will suggest a course 
which will overcome all deficien- 
cies. Her Lecture Book, sent on 
receipt of 3c postage, describes all 
the Ganesh Preparations, some of 
which are mentioned here. 
GANESH MUSCLE OIL rebuilds worn, 


flaccid tissues, fills out hollows ami makes 
the flesh firm. Nothing so good for 


wrinkles. A wonderful rejuvenator. $1.19, 
$2.65. $5.25. 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM frees the 


pores of all toreign matter Cleanses far 
more thoroughly than soap wo is infinitely 
better for the skin. T75c, $1 $3. 


GANESH DIABLE TONIC 
clears and whitens the skin. Contracts 
coarse pores, tightens the skin and re- 
duces puffiness under the eyes. T5c, $2, $5. 


GANESH SKIN FOOD—Restores rounded 


contours, Especially good for tender, dry 
skin, 1.50, $3. 

GANESH LILY LOTION—A liquid pow- 
der which protects the skin from exposure 
use when motoring Also 
vefv pon for evening as it gives «@ 


lovely finish to face, neck and arms, 


Does 
not rub off. 50, 
$2.50. 


cream, white. $1. 


GANESH HAND CREAM A boon to the 


“outdoor woman Keeps the ids 
smooth, white, youthful $i. 
GANESH ANTI-PUFF LOTION Por bad 
puffs under the eyes. $1.2 


ELEANOR ADAJR 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


92 New Bond Street, London, West 


is more than a matter of gowns. 


¥ 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 


The Art of Good Dressing 


The effect 


of the smartest costume may be injured by ill- 


fitting or inferior dress accessories. 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 
give the wearer comfort and confidence and 


permit absolute freedom of action—all most 
essential to a graceful carriage. 


Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere 


GEORGE FROST CO. 


Makers, BOSTON 
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GAGE HATS 


Rive distinction to wearers 
and prestige to dealers. 
They are the correct ex- 
pression of good taste. 
If your local dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with GAGE HATS, 
write us and we will promptly 
advise you where you can find 
them. We will also be jlad to 
assist you in making a proper 
selection. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


for 


GAGE HATS 
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“Merry-Go-Round” 


(Continued from page 86) 


in after the others. He was completeiys 
dressed in evening clothes, with a flower in 
his buttonhole and a long pointer in his 
hand. With this he moved rapidly about 
the map, talking as he pointed, and the 
others listened and nodded and drank again. 

Carter and Merry crept nearer, fascin- 
ated; the beautiful music flowed on; the 
man on the veranda paced back and forth, 
smoking. 

Suddenly he stopped and threw a kiss 
awkwardly toward the man at the piano. 

“Waunderschon, ach, wunderschon!” he 
cried loudly, “encore! bis! bis!” 

It all seemed like a moving-picture to 
the puzzled girl and boy—the strange, fat, 
half-dressed men; the exquisite music; the 
silver-edged glass jugs full of ice and fruit. 


‘THE dining-room door opened and a maid 
came in, with a fr@&h, full pitcher on a 
silver tray. She was very handsome in a 
sulky blonde way, with braids on braids of 
flaxen hair wound around her head. As 
she stood silently behind the elegant lec- 
turer in evening dress, he turned, smiled, 
and taking the pitcher from her, drank from 
it, replaced it on the tray, put his finger un- 
der her chin and, stooping, kissed her on 
the mouth. She held the tray silently and 
made no movement, but as he raised his 
head his elbow caught the pitcher and it 
swayed and fell, pouring fruit and ice over 
his trouser-leg, soaking thigh and calf and 
ankle. Without a second’s hesitation he 
lifted the pointer and struck the girl full 
across the mouth where he had but just now 
kissed her... 

“The filthy b—’ began Carter indig- 
nantly. 

“Sch!” implored Merry, “Carty, be 
quiet—!”’ 

For the man on the veranda had turned 
suddenly, and stood, one hand caressing the 
bowl of his pipe, his head leaned toward 
the hissing of Carter’s angry young voice. 

Then as a little liquid spray of notes 
rushed across the veranda, he smiled, turned 
again, called: “Encore! Encore!” and 
cank into a long wicker chair, where only 
the cloud rising from his pipe betrayed his 
bulky presence. 

The girl inside lifted her little lace apron 
to her face with one hand, and kneeling 
picked up the glass jug with the other. As 
she left the room the apron fell, and blood 
dripped from her chin to the stained lace. 

The bird-calls of the arabesque twitted 
and sang into the sea-scented night, and the 
lecturer, having wiped himself with a table- 
napkin, resumed his lecture on the map. 
To Carter Dickinson, drawn and white, 
clenched of fist, staring, it became all at 
once clear that the map was a detailed pic- 
ture of Parradoe Point, with every reef 
shallow and current as he knew it. 

“Come!” he whispered and pulled Merry's 
arm gently, and they stole back, shaken 
and shocked beyond expression to the land- 
ing, with that sweet and mocking me'ody 
faint and fainter in their frightened ears. 


GWIFTLY they made the old wharf, 
swiftly he tied his canoe, swiftly they 
stumbled through the bayberry, hand in 
hand. As they reached the wire, they heard 
a rustling in the bushes, and tumbling 
through, scratched, bleeding, panic-stricken, 
they raced like mad across the pasture to 
the friendly waiting car. Panting, cough- 
ing, encouraging each other, they scrambled 
into it and whizzed and spun away from 
the nightmare behind them, Merry trem- 
bling, Carter chewing his lip. 

Neither of them, you see, had ever seen 
a woman struck across the mouth, and 
Americans are a thin-skinned people. 

For ten minutes they spun along in silence, 
and then Merry spoke. 

“Carty,” she said timidly, “is that car be- 
hind following us?” 

“No, of course not,” he answered, and in- 
creased his speed to fifty miles an hour. 

As they passed the Oak and Ivy Tea- 
house, she touched his arm. 

“It’s keeping up, Carty,” she said. 

“Nonsense!"’ he answered and increased 
to sixty. 

But at the Roundtree house, when he 
stopped, the car behind stopped too, and as 
Merry slipped out, a draggled, torn creature, 
brier-scratched, with loose hair, a slender 
man stepped up to them. 

“Good evening, Mr. Dickinson.” he said 
pleasantly, “been down to the Point this 
evening, I believe?” 

“What the—what's that to you?” Carter 
spat at him nervously. 

“Oh, well,” said the man with soothing 
good temper, “that’s all right. How many 
of thoce signals did you make it? Six or 
four?” 

“Six,” Merry answered suddenly. 

“Yes. Groups of three. How many men 
did you think, now?” 

“Look here,” Carter blustered, “I don't 
know who you are, but I do know—”’ 

The man opened his coat, and they saw 


his odd silver star gleaming on his chest. 

“Know the secret service?’’ he asked eas- 
ily. “Of course you do. You wont men. 
tion this, of course. How many men did 
you make it, Miss Roundtree?” 

“Eleven,” she answered. 

“You've got a good head,’ he said ap- 
provingly, “the twelith was behind the serv- 
ing table, where you couldn't see. You 
won't speak of this to anybody—to any- 
body?” he repeated, looking at her. 

“Certainly not,’ said Merry. 

“No matter what comes up, you haven't 
seen anything, have you?” 

“Certainly not,” she said again. 

“It might be as well not to say where 
you ve been even,” he added thoughtiully, 
“let ‘em gossip away on it-—-eh?” 

So he and Carter went away together, and 
Merry walked heavily into the drawing- 
room and faced her father and Bert—drag- 
gled, torn, brier-scratched, with loose hair. 
It was two o'clock. 

“Mary,” said Mr. Herbie uncomfortably, 
“where have you been?” 

You or 1 would have had the sense to 
say, “Send Bert away, father, and I'll tell 
you,’ and then we would have told him. 

But of course she hadn’t our sense, and 
of course she wouldn't tell him. .°. . It 
was a very disagreeable scene. 


CAgtes had left town in the morning 
when Bert went over there, and it was 
reported that he had had a terrible encoun- 
ter with his father and that the old gentle- 
man refused to mention his name. Bert 
took it for granted that Merry was at the 
bottom of the row and told his family so, 
who cut the Dickinsons from that day. 

The more they suspected Merry of in- 
credible indiscretion, the less it would have 
been possible for wild horses to have drag- 
ged the story of that night from her. She 
was idiotic of course, but she honestly be- 
lieved there was only one thing for her to 
do, and she did it. Vague hints spread 
about; girl after girl dropped away from 
her; Carter's sudden and unexplained de- 
parture set all the tongues wagging. 

“Let ’em gossip away on it—eh?” 

They gossiped. Then came a double bomb- 
shell, bursting with one report in the peace- 
ful clubhouse. 

Mrs. Parradoe’s famous United States 
Survey officer was in Atlanta Prison! 

Carter Dickinson had joined the aviation 
corps, and was booked to go over and fight 
with the Allies! 

Every one stared at Merry, and Mrs. 
Roundtree, worried and miserable, packed 
her off to an old-maid cousin in Boston. 
And there, they learned with amazement, she 
was taking first aid courses, and suddenly 
wrote them from a hospital, where the old- 
maid cousin had helped her to enter and 
regularly enrolled her! 

And for one year Merry worked like a 
dog in that hospital, with no vacations, no 
new sports clothes, no boys, no dances, no 
motor cars, no beach parties. Moreover, 
she was reported as unusually deft, un- 
usually clever, and unusually persistent. 

Early in the next May, her country went 
to war, and long before that Lieutenant 
Dickinson had won his wings, recruited sixty 
men to his branch of the service, became 
instructor in an aviation camp, and finally 
departed for France, the pride of a shame- 
faced father, who admitted that he had all 
but cast off his only son because he wanted 
to defend his country! 

Late in the next winter he came back, on 

a mission too impostant’to tell them about, 
o extraordinarily beautiful in his uniform 
that people turned in the street to see him, ’ 
as they had been used to turn when he was 
a baby. 

The Roundtree girl is in a hospital, work- 
ing—-a regular trained nurse,” his father 
told him casually (like most heads of fam- 
ilies, he was quite ignorant of all the gos- 
sip about his own). 

“Yes, I heard so,” Carter replied. 

And when his job in Washington was 
done, he went to Boston. 


ERRY, slim, cool and freckled, smooth 

of hair and trim of waist, came down 
to meet him in the chilly, shiny reception- 
room; she turned a little white at the sight 
of him and gave him both her hands. 

“Is it all right, Merry?” he said. 

“It's all right, Carty,” she answered sim- 
ply, and then he kissed her. 

“I never kissed anybody—since,” he said, 
and she shook her head. 

“Nor me, either,” she told him. 

And again she kissed him back. When 
you put into one kiss all your kisses for a 
year and a half, the people who have been 
wasting their kisses idly during that time 
may very well envy you. 

Mrs. Herbie had become so irritable and 
worn out with her surgical-dressings chair- 
manship that there was no use arguing with 
her, and as Carter had but three days more 

(Continued on page 114) 
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K back lace, designed 
for the stout figure. 


“No structure is stronger than its foundation” 4 
No zown more praceful in line than those over which it is created a 


such close alliance does the art of corsetry stand The gown is a design by the American Fashion De- 
to the art of gown-building, that to secure the great signer, Mme Allie E. Bailey for Miss Cyrena Van 
essential in the creation of correct clothes for | Gordon, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera 
women, namely, harmony and grace of : line, a perfect Company, whose successful season with the dompany 
correlation of both arts must be realized. at Chicago heralds her continued success in both 
Illustrative of this idea, the accompanying individual opera and concert at New York for the remaining 
study shows an afternoon gown of black chinchillalace weeks. 
and stenciled satin, fashioned over a Goodwin foundation. | . 


MISS VAN GORDON’S IDEAS ON HOW TO DRESS 
She ARE INTERESTING *7TO ALL DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 
says: 
Every woman knows her appearance depends quite as much on how she wears her gown 
as on the gown itself.” 
“Physical adornment and bodily comfort play no small part in the successful career of 
an artist, and to her, as to all others, correct corseting is fundamentally essential.” 
“Without the least hesitation do I express my appreciation of the perfect service I find in 


a Goodwin corset.” Sincerely, 
(Signed) CYRENA VAN GORDON, 


. Long, reducin3 lines and low tops are — the special features 
in Goodwin designs, both front and back lace, this season 


NEW YORK, 373 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO, 57 East.Madison Street e SAN FRANCISCO, 330 Sutter Se. 
ST. LOUIS, 409 N. Broadway LOS ANGELES. 736 W.SeventhSe. / 


BUFFALO, 70 W. Chippewa Street : DENVER, 1764 Broadway 
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HE delightful simplicity 
of this girlish model cre- 
. ated for Miss Heming by 
| Henri Bendel threw all the 
emphasis on the material. 
Inevitably, because of its soft 
beauty and lustre, Corticelli 
taffeta was chosen. The soft, 
pliant fabric draped so easily. 

For the day-time taffeta so 
modish this spring, the heavy 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write for the interesting book- 
let showing the fascinating 
models that hare been derel- 
oped in Corticelli Dress Silks. 


Miss Violet Heming, starring 
in “Three Faces East,” New 
York’s favorite mystery play, 
says, “Corticelli Taffeta has un- 
usual softness, strength and 
beauty.” 


How lovely Violet Heming 
chose her gown 


“Service” quality of Corti- 
celli is ideal. The quiet rich- 
ness and lovely colorings of 
the Corticelli poplins make 
them also most desirable. 

Ask to see them as well as the 
taffetas. If your store cannot 
show you a wide variety of the 
newest Corticelli dress silks, please 
write us: Address Corticelli Silk 
Mills, 19 Nonotuck Street, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 


CorrICELL! Dress SILKS 


Also makers of Corticelli Yarns, Cottons and Silk Thread 


Corticelli Yarn Book Ne. 8 


Faacincting new modela in women's 
aweaters, alip-one, ete. Adorable 
knitted and crocheted things for the 
children and babies. Every model 
‘Muatrated — erplicit directions — 
Price 15c, by mail 18c. 


No Canadian or foreign orders ac- 
cepted 


Somewhat 


Embusque 


(Continued from page 29) 


ter of the path with the uncertain course, 
the hard, difficult peddling of the begin- 
ner, a scarlet lip caught between small 
white teeth. A turned-down hat and a 
broad white organdie sash tied high around 
her slim waist gave her the look of a little 
girl. Under one arm Mirande carried an 
apricot-colored Persian kitten. With the 
other hand she steered her bicycle on its 
somewhat eccentric course. 

Approaching her in an auto-petit was a 
man in the uniform of a major of the 
Royal British Engineers. He too drove 
slowly and in the center of the path. As 
they approached each other Mirande rode 
even more unsteadily, dropping her head 
and looking at the Major with sea-colored, 
green-blue eyes, cool and clear and full 
of magic and malice. Mirande rang “her 
bell, the Major blew his little horn and 
each held to the center of the narrow 
path. 
this curious duel. Almost at the moment 
of the contact the Major turned out, mis- 
calculated the width of the bank and slid 
off into the shallow water of the lake. 

“Je dérangé?”’ Mirande asked, looking 
down at the Major with faint regret. She 
dismounted somewhat inexpertly. 

“I was just going to tell you that auto- 
petits are not allowed on this path,” she 
said. 

“And I was just going to tell you that 
you made a very amateur landing. It 
is not at all necessary to be on both sides 
of your bicycle at once,’ said Major 
Josclyn. 

Mirande shifted her kitten, pushed back 
her hat and extricated herself from her 
bicycle. “I am afraid you are going to 
have a short circuit in your spark plug,” 
she observed. She held her kitten against 
her shoulder and leaned over the handle 
of her bicycle looking down at him. “That 
is my cottage behind the poinsettias and 
the bougainvillea vine. If you carry your 
little car into the rear, my cook will hold 
it over the fire for you until it dries out.” 


PETER folded his arms and bowed po- 
litely. “Thank you,” he said. “But 
I am so much safer down here. You 
know the saying, ‘A little widow is a dan- 
gerous thing’.”’ 

“How do you know I am a widow?” 

He did not answer her, but leaned back 
studying her face. 

“Mme. de Foux-Fortuny, I saw your 
husband in Paris, and—is it impertinent? 
He was so much older. I often wondered 
how it was that you came to marry the 
Vicomte.”’ 

“T will tell you,” She said. “I was at 
school in the convent of Clarrisse in the 
Savoyard Alps, when he came to call upon 
his cousin, Madame Superieure. I walked 
in the convent garden, in a little black 
habit with a little black knitted hood, 
which. made me look quite hairless, and a 
shoulder cape like a little old woman. I 
walked back and forth like this—if you 
will hold my kitten.” The Vicomtesse 
rested her bicycle on the bank and handed 
the*kitten down to Peter. Then she folded 
her hands one over the other upon her sash, 
and walked to and fro, her eyes dropped, 
looking down at Peter sideways from under 


her lashes. 

“T see,” said’ Peter. “And so M. de 
Foux-Fortuny asked for your hand in 
marriage?” 

“Yes from my guardian, who wished to 
live in Egypt and poke for beetles in the 
mud of the Nile deita. I was all alone; 
and tired of walking with my hands in 
the sleeves of my habit. But he died after 
a year—M. de Foux-Fortuny. It has not 
been so drole, my life, 

“No. It did‘not appear to be drdle that 
time I saw you in Paris.” 

“At polo, at Bagatelle.- My husband 
said you were not at all serious, but /égere, 
frivole.”’ 

“Did you believe him?” 

“T thought it must be very pleasant to 
be tight and frivolous, to play polo and 
drive toy cars. Can you get any ignition 
for your engine?’ 

“I don’t need any down here.” 

“No, but if you pulled it up on the 
bank you might, perhaps, take me to the 
country club where I forgot something 
this morning. You are not pressé?” 

“No, not pressé, but I value my peace 
of mind.” 

Mirande raised her eyebrows. 

“You have not been kind,” he added. 
“T have been here a fortnight and you 


There was just one possible end to , 


have held me at arms’ length until to-day, 
though you must have known why 
came—" 


She laughed | lightly. “In the war, 
monsieur, you have not lost your flair for 
pretty speeches.”’ 

“That is not a pretty speech. I regret 


it bitterly that | came. I would have pre- 
ferred to think of you always as I saw 
you at Bagatelle.” 

“You find me so very much changed?” 

“Yes, in some intangible way.” 

“I am older.” 

He looked at the young face, as hard 
and beautiful and cold as the face of the 
little stone sphinx in the walled garden of 
the Ritz. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is it—something 
has gone—-something eager and confiding, 
the look of the little girl.” 


I turned the little car, and they ran 

along the lake, where royal palms 
leaned out across the water, and through 
the giant palmettos they could see the 
red fluted roof and white walls of a villa. 
It was like a bit of Tunis or Algiers. 

Mirande put her hand on his arm. 

“Listen!” she said. He drove more 
slowly. 

“It is the music in the cocoanut grove 
——they are dancing. Let us go in. I 
think I should like to dance with you.” 

“But what about that thing at the coun- 
try club?” 

“I have forgotten what it was I for- 


ot. 

They made their way to the grove, 
where the palmettos and cocoanut-trees 
laced and interlaced into a pavilion of 
brilliant green, and whirled through a 
foam of delicate colored, transparent 
dresses. He held her lightly in the curve 
of his arm, looking down at the lovely 
face with its strange, mask-like beauty. 
Suddenly she stopped. 

“It tires me. Let us go,” she said. 
They went out, working their way 
tween the crowded tables, and the Major 
headed the little car toward the beach. 
They turned into a lemon grove, and 
plunged into a patch of jungle, where the 
trail twisted through a snarl of banyan 
and mango-trees that looked as though 
they were growing upside down. Here 
and there the green fruit of a banana-tree 
shouldered itself upward like a giant cactus. 
Overhead pelicans and white herons winged 
their way nestward, and higher still a 
hydroaeroplane droned like a lazy bee, 
banked and dropped easily downwards. 
They left the jungle behind them and shot 
out on the hard white road along the ocean, 
scrub palms on one side and on the other 
silver beach and the sea, all amethyst and 
aquamarine, shimmering and touched with 

rose color by the sunset. 

Peter stopped the car abruptly. “What 
is that?” he asked sharply; “that thing 
you are humming under your breath?” 

“Don't you recollect? It is that little 
polonaise you used to whistle as you came 
down the Chaussée d’Antin on your. way 
to the école Polytecnique, long ago when 
you were quite young—”’ 

“You—were you the little lonely girl at 
the garden gate of that old hotel—always 
holding her doll against her shoulder and 
watching for me?” 

“You had forgotten?” 

“Oh, no—forgotten? My little Mirande? 
It is very curious when I saw you again 
in Paris I did not know you—you had so 
changed, but right away there came into 
my head the music of that old pavan. Is 
it not strange? if that little girl that I 
loved were knocking at my heart.” 

She laughed. “The grande passion at 
five! At that age one forgets.” 

“And at sixteen?” 

“There was nothing to remember,” she 
answered evenly. “How lovely the golf- 
links look at this hour in that clear amber 
light, so still and limpid. Those clusters 
of dark palm-trees make the turf look like 
pale green velvet. I will remember it to- 
morrow on that dreary ride to New York.” 

“You are going to New York?” 

“Yes, to sail for France.” 


HEY rode in silence until they reached 

her cottage. Peter left his little car in 
the road and crossed the lawn with her. It 
had turned dark with tropical suddenness. 
Out in the lake the lights on the house- 
boats began to pick them out with points 
of yellow against the black sky. 

(Continued on page 92) 


A man’s house may be his castle, but he frequently prefers the club. Do you know 
why?—because it reflects his personality pleasantly and comfortably. You can 
make your house the most attractive spot in the whole world to your family and 
your friends; Elizabeth Lounsbery—whose “Acquisitive Connoisseur” is on page 
46 of this Bazar and who not only knows the lure of collecting, but all about house 
decoration as well—will be delighted to help you. Just write her, telling her what 
you wish to achieve, and enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope for a reply. 
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You are 
needed—you 
are wanted 


Please Help : 


You wish 
to dress 
well and 
save too? 


Let me 
do your 


shopping 


for you 


The time 
has come to 
choose a 
camp for 
summer 


If you 
a 
dog, you 


want one 
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This very minute there is world work for you to do. Thousands upon thousands 
of men, women and children, from the Pyrenees Mountains to the Jordan River 
are cold and hungry and homeless—through no fault of their own. They are 
looking to America—to you—to help them to a new life; to heal their wounds; 
to wipe out their bitter memories . . . Then more than a million of our boys 
are still “over there,” and whether or not they come back physically, mentally 
and morally sound depends largely on you—upon the diversions and care that 
you send them . . . Thousands of them are returning broken in body, who can 
never be whole again—they and their dependents are your sacred charge. Oh, 
there is so much to be done! If you 


haven't found your big peace work, 
won't you write me, telling me what you ‘ 3 
can do?—and I will help you to find Jlku ehdiin 


“Where You Fit into Victory.” 


Your clothes, you know, are always your first introduction. If they are ade- 
quate, dignified and assured—well, all things are possible! Many a woman has 
passed for clever, merely because she was smartly dressed!! And many a clever 
woman has failed to make an impression just because she was badly gowned!!! 
This year more than ever we want to look well for the resumption of social 
life, and we want patriotically to save. There is of course only one way to have 
clothes that look “different” and that “save” by staying in style—and that is to 
know long in advance what is going to be worn. Through Harper's Bazar you 
can know this, for every month the most advanced creations from all the great 
Paris couturiers are pictured and described—also my own originations for 
American women, which some of you 


have been good enough to tell me that ‘ 
you like. And of course | am only too Z 
ready to answer inquiries and be of per- 


sonal service to you. 


Your shopping is one burden that you don't have to bear. For I am ready— 


‘to-day—to go into the shops with your list in my hands and buy everything 


that you want, without charge for the service. I am ready to become your 


' personal representative throughout the year in the most fascinating clothes mart 


in the world—New York City. Of course I could not be in the shops every day, 
as I am, without seeing all the newest things, knowing where to get the best 
values, and learning—far ahead of time —about the important sales. This knowl- 
edge is all at your disposal. Not only will 

I buy for you everything that you find 

between the covers of Harper’s Bazar, but . 
anything else that you may desire. | am yours Ts, 2 ee 
to command—the work that I delight to do 

for you is part of the service of a great modern 

magazine and comes to you with your Bazar. 


Never before have summer camps been chosen so early. Perhaps it is because 
we are getting used to the idea of a shortage in things and acquiring the habit 
of ordering far ahead. But whatever the reason, | have never had so many 
inquiries and registrations at this time of year. It looks as though there wouldn't 
be a single vacancy left by the end of another month. And it’s the same way 
with the schools for next fall—every mail brings the most urgent demands for 
places in the best institutions. With the war over, many more people are 
planning to send their children to boarding-schools, where they can be given 
the broad training that the -new world condiffons necessitate, if the Elizabeths 
and the Henrys are to make a success of life. So I want to help you 
choose your camp and school, for since I have been in the service I have 
learned many things of the highest 

importance that enter into their selec- 

tion. [ want to pass these on to you. 2. 

May I? 


No one is complete without a dog—if you don’t believe it, you have only to 
get one to be convinced. I know, for I have been a breeder, buyer and lover 
of dogs for over thirty-five years. And I have had some famous friends in 
Dogdom—among them the central “character” in one of the late Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’s most delightful stories. Don’t go on trying to live any longer 
without this fairest, finest, truest companion that you could ever have. You 
don’t know how and where to get him? Let me help. Id like nothing better 
than to tell you where you can get exactly the right kind of a dog for your 
particular purpose, and if you wish [ll gladly go and buy him—or her— 
for you. Ill personally see him shipped 

and guarantee that he'll win a place in 

our heart in record time. Now what 


ind shall it be? Yours-for-a-dog-in- 
every-home, AL 


To make certain of getting the splendid service offered by these five editors and all of the other 
features of Harper's Bazar, please mail the coupon on page 20 to-day. 
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Last S74 §t. 


NEW CITY 


Somewhat 


Embusque 


(Continued from page 90) 


“Will you tell me why you are going?” 
asked Peter gently. “To New York, and 
then to France?” 

She laughed her hard, scornful little 
laugh. “You are so grave and it is out of 
the picture. Nothing is serious here. It’s 
all unreal, as unreal as the painted Alice- 
in-Wonderland horses we play on in the 
surf.” 

“Why are you going to France, Mi- 
rande?”’ 

“Why do women always go to France? 
Perhaps I need new frocks. Réboux will 
have some charming hats ready for me, 
I know. They tell me she has ‘imagined’ 
a new veil from the paper roses on the 
windows.”’ 

He looked at her, standing very straight, 
his face gray and drawn. 

She broke off a poinsettia and drew its 
stem through a buttonhole in his coat. He 
laid his hands over hers, imprisoning 
them. 

“It gives you quite an air of féte,”’ she 
said a little breathlessly. “It is une fleur 
ensorcelé.”’ 

He raised her hands suddenly and 
crushed the palms against his lips. 

“Don't!” she cried sharply. She had 
lifted her face, white like a flower in the 
dusk, and her eyes wide and _ startled 
seemed to him full of questions, pain, re- 
proach. Then as he bent over her they 
changed -and the twilight pools were ice 
again, mocking, aloof, remote, with some- 
thing almost like hate in their cold depths. 
He dropped her hands. 

“A safe journey to you!” he said. “I 
bid you good-by—" He hesitated for a 
moment and then repeated: “Yes, it’s 
good-by.”’ 

At the edge of the lake he paused and 
took the poinsettia from his coat. A 
black, velvety thing, no color left in its 
fantastic shape. He pulled it apart slowly. 
She was very lovely, but—his mind groped 
for a word—legére, frivole, yes, that was 
it. Chiffons and a new conceit in a veil! 
And men were dying over there, horribly, 
every day. He dropped the flower as if it 
burnt his fingers and walked rapidly away. 


FTER dinner, when Peter was strolling 
restlessly across the porch of The 
Breakers, an old woman put out a hand 
and tapped him on the arm with a knitting- 
needle. 

“Sit down, young man,” she said. “No, 
you can't hold my hand,” but she left the 
bony little claw between his. 

“I saw you with my little Mirande this 
afternoon,” she said. “I hope you are 
not going to make a fool of yourself, 
Peter.” 

“It will be difficult,’ said Peter sweet- 
temperedly, “but I will try not to. How- 
ever, if you mean about Madame de Foux- 
Fortuny you need give yourself no un- 
easiness.’ 

The old woman looked at him sharply. 
“She is every thing that is. charming,” 
said Peter. “I had not seen her since the 
time in Paris when she was first married. 
She must have been sixteen. I didn’t sup- 
pose French girls were ever so young. 
She had the adorable gaucherie of the very 
young girl, a little craintif and shy. You 

recollect?” 

“Perfectly.” The old eyes questioned 
his. “And now?” 

“She is absolutely lovely, very exquisite, 
very finished.” 

“Very exquisite, very finished!” said 
Mrs. Worthington scornfully. “You might 
so describe any young femme du monde!” 

“Yes, before the war. Not now. That 
is it. She is so untouched by it all. 
Legére, frivole, would you not say so? 
And to be over here just now. Is it not 
somewhat embusque?” 

Mrs. Worthington rose, and when she 
spoke it was as if she struggled to con- 
trol some deep and powerful emotion. 

“Embusque!” she repeated. “That was 
the word, wasn’t it? It is singularly 
apropos.” Her voice was harsh and she 
moved away with a little grim smile. She 
looked so old and feeble that Peter went 
quickly to her side. 

“Please,” he said, and drew his hand 
through her arm, smiling down at her his 
winning, charming smile. Something like 
tears blurred the old sharp eyes. 

“Oh, Peter,’ she said. “I hate you! 
Embusque! And Mirande with the Croix 


de Guerre! You've heard of the hospital 
at Vilmy, I suppose?” 

“The hospital in Hades? Rather. It has 
been destroyed and rebuilt three times.” 

“Yes, by Mirande. It is her nursing 
h@me. And each time it was bombed she 
was in it, staying until the walls went 
with the men who could not be moved. 
There is a terrible scar on her arm—she 
has been here to recuperate, but she is 
going back.” 

Peter stopped suddenly. Almost under 
their feet sounded the snort of an engine, 
the rattle and jerk of a starting train. He 
dashed to the edge of the piazza and hung 
over the railing, looking down the little 
siding that ran almost under the windows 
of the hotel. 

“It’s gone!”’ he cried, looking at her in- 
credulously. “The New York train—it's 
gone! 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Worthington cruelly, 
“and Mirande with it. She may be tor- 
pedoed before she reaches the other side, 
or the next bombing of her hospital may 
kill her. She is, as you very truly say, 
somew hat embusque.” 

“Go on,” said Peter grimly, setting his 
teeth. “I deserve it. But why— 

He did not finish his — He took 
his old friend to her room 

Disregarding all hails, ~¥ left the hotel. 
He wandered aimlessly about—his heart 
under his tunic pulling at his side with 
a heavy, wrenching ache. And over and 
over again he asked himself that unfin- 
ished question: “But why?” Why had 
she held him at arm’s length from the first 
moment of reencounter, when her eyes had 
met his, hard, brilliant and mocking? 
And then that curious second—scarcely 
to be measured, so brief and fleeting it 
was—when her eyes seemed fulF of ques- 
tions, pain and reproach. 


I? was nearly twelve when Peter found 
himself on the lake trail, close to the 
cottage behind the poinsettias and the bou- 
gainvillea vines. He leaned against a palm- 
tree, staring at it, not seeing the little 
house, but a gay, lovely face, bending 
bright eyes on him, eyes that laughed and 
mocked. For a minute he fancied he 
could hear the ghost of the old Pierrot 
polonaise. Suddenly his heart almost 
stopped beating, then gave a great Jeap. 
It was not a ghost. Some one there in 
the dark, deserted cottage was playing 
very softly the old French pavan, Peter's 
whistle, clear and leaping like a bird's, 
broke the quiet of the night. There was 
a sudden silence. Peter whistled again. 

“Mirande!”’ he called. ‘“Mirande!”’ 

Mirande appeared at the window and 
looked down at him, her face very white 
in the dark. 

“Come out!” he begged. 

“In this?”’ she asked, holding out her 
arms so that the lacy thing that she was 
wearing spread out like the wings of a 
moth. A minute later she came out on 
the little piazza and dropped on her knees 
on a cushion.beside him, her hands folded 
in her lap. 

“Why did you tell me you were going 
to- night? The train has gone.’ 

“Only across the bridge to West Palm 
Beach. It waits there until one o'clock 
for the Miami section to arrive. 

“Why are you going to Paris? To 
France?” 

He waited, but she did not speak. 

“Of course,” said Peter, “by no chance 
your return has anything to do with the 
hospital at Vilmy?” He lifted the lace 
of her sleeve and bent down and kissed 
the scar on her arm. He caught the sud- 
den sobbing flutter of her breath. She 
lifted her hands, as if she would draw his 
head against her breast, then dropped 
them. by her side. 

“I love you, Mirande.” 

Abruptly her face changed, hardened, 
the nostrils dilating, the eyes wide, dark, 
accusing. 

“You left me, and I—I had held out 
my heart to you.’ 

“Mirande! Didn’t you understand—?” 

“No, not then. Later. I only knew the 
comfort of that look that passed between 
us, the promise! It was so tender, cher- 
ishing, adoring. The same look that you 
had for every child and woman you met. 
Every one who knew you told me. They 

(Continued on page 94) 


There is a plague abroad in the land. It 


the remote places. It starts with the stupid, but reacts on the intelligent. The dis- 
ease is Bolshevism—the cure is a thorough inoculation with Americanism. And 
there can be no permanent reconstruction until the germ is exterminated. If you 
haven’t found your place in this greatest of all reconstruction work, write to 
Louise Graham, Associate Editor of Harper’s Bazar, she will tell you what to do. 
Begin by reading “Where You Fit Into Victory” on page 47 of this Bazar. 
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you will need a smart after- 
. 
j noon frock or evening gown 
: 
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Quotation from letter: 
“My friends ask me how 1 keep my lovely 
color. * * * | find ‘Health-Glow’ indispens- 
able to my toilet.” 
**Health-Glow ”’ 
Waterproof Rouge 
in silk case with application pad 75¢ 
Sample tubes i5c 
“Health-Glow Waterproof Rouge” is 
the color of rich glowing blood—com- 
pounded in oils—protects the skin—is 
waterproof. 


“FLEUR DE VIOLETTE POWDER” 


a tint for each complexion, price $1.00 
We blend our face‘powder to suit the color- 
ing of the individual. It gives the skin a 
velvety texture and transparency so de- 
sirable. Violette and Rose fragrance. 


“Derma Cleansing Balm’’, our latest achievement, especially prepared for 
patrons preferring a liquid cleanser to a cream. Used with great satisfaction to 
clear out the pores of the skin and is at the same time soothing and refreshing. 
Highly valuable to motorists _— all tourists. 

6 oz. bottle—price—$1.00 
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| B ert h a- B ur k ett Cc Oo. | Chinese antique study, woven entirely in one piece. 
4 ari i 
will justify our highest praise of 22 West 39th Street’ 


| It has taken many years to reach the perfection which marks the 


Bengal-Oriental rug as the final word in Oriental rug reproduction. 
| In the weaving by hand and loom a soft, pliable fabric has been 
| produced that 1seluxury itself to walk upon. In order to catch the 
wonderful atmosphere of the Orient both in design and color, from 


“VIYELLA’ 


twenty to thirty graduated shades are used so that the most minute 
details of our Oriental studies are reproduced with startling fidelity. 
These rugs are made in America. If our looms were in the Orient 
it would not be necessary to use the word reproduction in connection 
with Bengal rugs. 

The price of Bengal-Oriental rugs is from one- 


third to one-fourth the cost of the studies 
from which they are made—in _ fact, the 


| Finest English fabric in lovely shades- 


the most popular material i England of price will be a you. 
for Shirts. Blouses. Sleeping Garments. ) Many discriminating merchants are displaying Bengal-Oriental 
F ks, Ski Ba h be Clothes. es The name of the merchant in your city | 
TOC irts, throbes, Baby : selling these rugs can be had upon request. 
Look for the name” VIYELLA'on selvage and labels Color prints may be had upon application. : 
AT ALL —— STORES James M. SHOEMAKER Co., INc. 
: 18 West 39th Street at Fifth Avenue ss New York 
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cds with classic 
masterpieces, the 


judgment of time 


has set it’s approval 
on the perlection 
of fabric and de- 
sign in Be lding: 


Silks. 


cA beautilul, high- 


‘8 lustrous silk of 
individual weave 
is NANCETTE 
~~anew Belding 
crealion lo meet 
the style demands 


of Spring: 


BELDING BROS.& C 
NEW YORK 
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Universal Service for Women 


(Continued from page 27) 


and England. And just here, I should like 
to explain the difference between camp 
canteens, as run overseas by the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. The latter are 
“dry”, which means they are more or less 
stores where cigarettes, candy and other 
“dry” necessities are sold. Of course in 
the Eagle Huts, established in the cities, 
cooked foods are served. But the Red 
Cross canteens are eating-places where hot 
jood .is constantly ready at any hour of 
the day or night. This difference is not 
always understood and gives rise«frequent- 
ly to the impression that the work of the 
two organizations must overlap. 


W HILE we must continue our foreign ser- 
vice until the very end, we are now 
privileged to devote a great part of our 
strength to our own people, and to preparing 
ourselves for whatever the future mz ay hold. 
If we weaken our separate organizations, 
we weaken the national organization: for, 
after all, the mammoth achievements of 
the national commission were only possible 
because of the magnificent cohesion and 
cooperation of our divisions and chapters. 
Now that we have reached the point where 
our relation, as women, to the Red Cross 
is no longer measured merely by the stand- 
ards of war, we find that our field for help- 
fulness is greatly widened. The held 
changes, but in its very change opportunity 
multiplies, for the demands made on us 
will be of a more purely civic nature. And 
here the need for intelligent service is never 
fully met. The loving sympathy and un- 
tiring labor that have been devoted to the 
children of France, Belgium and Italy, may 
now be devoted to the children of America. 
Of course, this work may lack the spectacu- 
lar phases of our recent labors, but I feel 
that it is in our work here at home that the 
principles on which the Red Cross was 
founded will most splendidly develop. 

The influenza scourge, of which half is 
still not known to us, spread through the 
country like wildfire. Physicians and 
nurses, already burdened beyond their 
strength, were overwhelmed, and the Red 
Cross Chapters sent their aids and nursing 
assistants to the rescue. In Chicago five 
hundred aids, trained through Red Cross 
courses, worked day and night during the 
epidemic, and this form of service was true 
of every community invaded by the disease. 

This experience has made the Red Cross 
feel thatin public health nursing and in 
providing unlimited home nursing in times 
like these lie one of its greatest opportuni- 
ties for humanitarian service. Miss Jane 
Delano, head of the National Nursing Di- 
vision, is now in Europe to study at first 
hand some of the problems we have met 


Somewhat 


and conquered over there, and which may 
assist us in our work over here. Before 
Miss Delano left, a fairly comprehensive 
nursing program was settled upon for the 
immediate future. 

The local chapters must be the mediums 
through which the work is carried on. They 
are being stimulated to interest themselves 
in the health situation of their communities. 
and to study measures already being used 
for the preservation of the public health. 
Where our chapters in the large cities find 
well-organized agencies already in exist- 
ence, they are urged to work with these 
agencies, and help in financing them. We 
are also urging chapters in cities to de- 
vote aid to districts in the Southern 
mountains unable to support a nursing 
service. 

We are considering a system of scholar- 
ships to make post-graduate training avail- 
able to nurses unable otherwise to secure 
it. Back of all our nursing program is the 
sincere effort to raise the standard of the 
profession. We hope that many graduate 
nurses about to be relieved from military 
duty may be directed into public health 
nursing and educational work, and so co- 
operate with our local chapters and divis- 
ional organizations. Our regular Red Cross 
courses of Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Home Dietetics and First Aid, will be 
continued, for their value has been proven 
everywhere in the country during these win- 
ter months. The First Aid is not under 
the control of the Chapter Nursing Ser- 
vice, but has a separate committee work- 
ing with the Committee on Canteen Service, 
Motor Corps Service, and other military 
relief activities. 


HERE is no doubt in my mind as to the 

intention and desire of our American 
women to live up to the standard set by 
these years of service. Those who had the 
faith and courage to carry on when menaced 
by a dreadful foe will have the patience and 
determination to carry on when confronted 
by peace-time problems of child-welfare 
and public sanitation, the control of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, the spread 
of truancy among school children, and other 
Situations that complicate our daily living. 

The war has proved that the courage to 
endure and t6 die for humanity is sexless; 
let these coming years prove that the cour- 
age to work and to live for humanity is also 
sexless. We are facing the greatest con- 
structive mission ever known to mankind; 
the Red Cross, through its millions of 
women members, looks forward to an ac- 
complishment, in which all peoples may 
have a part and which will draw us into 
a closer and more enduring fellowship. 


Embusque 


(Continued from page 92) 


said, ‘Oh, Peter Josclyn! Is he not charm- 
ing? That smile! It makes one feel one's 
self adored. It was like this.’ She 
thrust out a tense hand and caught his 
arm. His unwilling face turned to hers. 

Mirande dropped her hand, and he heard 
her breath come hard, panting, fast. 

“You see?” she said. 

Peter spoke in a thick, strangled voice. 

“Forgive me! 1 was blind. 1 saw you 
as a little princess wearied by her estate. 
I left you to grow up. I loved you, 
Mirande, I have always loved you. There 
has never been, and never will be, any one 
else.” 

She rose swiftly, her head turned away. 
He followed her and opened the door. He 
heard the bolt on the inside slip into place. 
His hands were on the netti door, and 
she laid her hot palms against them and 
then her cheek: “You are sure, what you 
said just now—you loved me? 

“Oh, my dear! My dear! Can't you 
see that I have always loved you? When 
I saw you on the steps at Bagatelle, smil- 
ing over your shoulder at me like a shy, 
adoring child! I felt a sudden flooding of 
light and happiness and content, and my 
heart said, ‘That is my wife.’ Loved you? 
Oh, Mirande!’ 

“Oh, say it all again—again! 

“Mirande! My littl Mirande!” 

“Peter, hush, I must catch that train.’ 

“Must you, Mirande?”’ He at 
heavily away. 

“Peter.” her voice was low, “you see, 
if I married here.” her voice trailed away, 
“I would be an American citizen, and they 
might keep me for’ the rest of the war, 
and I must go back!’ 

She had moved away from the door and 
her voice reached him from the shadows. — 

“Your leave. Peter, just your leave, it 
is not enough!” 

The door opened, and she. stood there 
white and fragile with shining eyes. 

He felt the slight figure tremble for a 
second, and then press close against his. 


7? 


“You go back?” he repeated. 

He caught her to him and for a long 
moment strained her against him, staring 
over her head at some horror out there 
in the dark. Hideous things plucked at 
his heart. He felt himself trembling hor- 
ribly, faint and sick. Or was it Mirande 
trembling in his arms? He looked down 
at her and they clung to one another, see- 
ing nothing but the other's mischance. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “if—’’ 

“It couldn’t happen now,” he said, “and 
if it did, I'd get back to you. There must 
be a sauf-conduit from the other side of 
the line.” 

“I'd go to you,” she answered, “I 
couldn't live.” 

“Sweetheart!” He drew her to him 
again and their happiness swept over them, 
driving out all fear. 

“Of course,” she said laughing un- 
steadily, “it couldn't happen now. Oh, 
look! It’s a sign!” 

A hydroaeroplane with illuminated wings 
flew up against the deep blue of the sky. 
The bead-like thread of lights on its planes 
threw a soft radiance on the upturned 
faces. 

“After the war—” he said softly, but 
she covered his mouth with her hand. 

7 ‘Don't you know you mustn't say ‘after 
the war?’ 

“What must I say?” 

“After victory,” she answered’and gave 
herself again to his arms. 


A HE Avy chair rolled by noiselessly in 
the dark 

“Lord, I am tired!” said one of the men 
in it to the other. “It's good to get down 
here where no one is worrying about the 
war. Mighty pretty girl back there!’ 

The other laughed. 

“Those young officers do get about a 
bit, don’t they? It’s a long, long way 
from the front. They have a slang phrase 
for it, now— Oh, yes, I remember— 
‘embusque’—” 
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| The Pleasures oF Life | 


Cotillions 


NLIGHTENED people always have recognized the health- 
value of clean teeth. Today they are more necessary than 
ever—for social and business suecess—for personal health 

and efficiency—for full enjoyment of The Pleasures of Life. 


For more than 68 years—since 1850—people have learned, through 
using Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice, that a tooth paste may 
be efficient, exquisite and reasonable in price. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Creme Dentifrice costs but 25c for a large tube. 
| If its price doubled or tripled we couldn't use purer or better 
ingredients. Nor can we, even with the knowledge and experi- 
ence which are ours as the oldest tooth paste manufacturers in 
America, improve the present formula. In Dr. Sheffeld’s are 
embodied the latest accepted theories|/ of dental science. 


Ask your druggist for Dr. Sheffield’s Creme Dentifrice. Note 
how thoroughly and pleasantly it cleanses the teeth—what an } 
agreeable aftertaste it leaves. 


DR-SHEFFIELDS._. 
CREME DENTIE 


Send 10¢ in stamps for 
a medium-size tube, or 


H AT S ~ 516 cf if th. | | | how pleasantly and 


dentifrice does its work. 


Ylew You Sheffield pentitrtes sf 
Company, 421 al | 


Street, New York “City, 


Peggy Hoyt hats are sold ina few Exclusive Houses in other cities. | Ww ) _ | 


8 East 46th St. | 
New York | 
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LADY FAIR 


Baby Scale—White Enamelled 


coats are ready for your Inspectio SANKANAC 49 W. Washington St., 


| A new double-faced satin 
he | ribbon. There is only one The New Knitting Yarn 
genuine Lady Fair Ribbon 
Accuracy LADY FAIR. Be | for Sweaters, Slip-ons& Tams 
guaranteed, sure the name appears on Spun from the finest, longest 
25.50. Same | every bolt you buy. fibre wool one 
ting strand. Has beautiful so 
Go one SATIN DE LUXE ! | silky finish and exceptional 4 
on both ends, Best satin and taffeta ribbon. ed | strength and elasticity. ; 
26.50. Direct VIOLET | In all the 
Costs no more tha! dinary 
from manufac- | Ideal lingerie ribbon in yarn, 
con: pink, blue and white. Department 
Tri TROUSSEAU and Yarn 
| Rosebud and polka dot lin- write for samples 
| gerie ri n. 
Our original ‘Spring hats and | D. S. SALISBURY & CO. 


| pri satin and Providence, R. |! 
Infants—Layettes, N Furni- eta 
| ing J Apparel Our Speciality up to 4 years A grosgrain ribbon “For 
the people.’ 
All registered trade mark 
| names. 
In Miladi s | 
Boudoir for over 
50 years 
LAIRDS Quite an important feature of Gertrude Vanderbilt's 
O oO | dancing in “Listen Lester’ is the variety of her cap- 
BL IML | tivating gowns. The illustrated one owes its unusual ; | For Gray Hair Use ; 
Oo charm and individuality to the ribbon trimming — | 


HENALFA 


“J..C.” Lady Fai d “J. Metallic Ribbons. 
YOUTH 


ESTOWING on the skin | “J. C."—AMERICA’S BEST RIBBONS—afford 
that yearned for unlimited opportunities for real dress distinction. | 


and effective color- 
ing in the world. 
Camposed of Pulver- 
ized herbs. Produces 


FORTY EAST THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK a ee 

| B. CLEMENT, 5 East 35th St., New York. 

Also at Binder, 3! So, (3th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

And Goodwin's Salon de Coiffure, Montreal, Can. 


Buy them by name. 
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receipt of price. 
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JERSEY CLOTH 


( iy 
She cloth pre-eminent for Southland 
or Northland, for urban and suburban 
wear, forthe motor and the manor, for 
| the polite amenities of the city and the 
: rugged uses of the country. 


has that facile, fluent drape, 


| which admirably befits the Dresses, 


4 Coats. Suits and Skirts of the woman 


| whom “Fashion follows. 
On view at all fashionable 
= Department Stores and Apparel 
= Shops.The genuine is labeled 


“Standware’ because it 


Stands ‘Wear. 
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RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 


140 Broadwa 
New York 


That Pest Next Door 


(Continued from page 45) 


different from the other fathers of the time. 
And yet, / know, Mr. So-and-so, / know 
that when he died we all drew a long 
breath. From that hour we began to live. 
There were no more secrets. We didn't 
have to hide anything from anybody. Each 
of us was free to live in his own way-— 
free.” 

“Free to go to the devil,’ I reminded 
him. 

“Yes,” he said, rubbing his nose, “my 
mother was an old lady—she didn't go to 
the devil. My sister didn't go to the devil. 
I haven't gone to the devil—not yet. But 
there hasn't been a time in my career when 
I,couldn’t have, if I'd wanted to. But get 
this—I came nearer going to the devil while 
he lived than at any time since his de- 
mise.”’ 

“Your idea,” I said, “is that restraint 
is no good.” 

“My idea is,’ he returned, “that law and 
order under a democracy is a darned sight 
better law and order—and more of it, too 
—than under an autocracy. The right to 
live, the right to personal liberty, the right 
to private property. The pursuit of hap- 
piness. You found families on those prin- 
ciples, and you can’t go wrong. These are 
rights, these things. They are inalienable. 
And they can't be curbed. If you prevent 
people living as they've got a right to live, 
then, by gosh, they'll live as they haven't 
got.a right to live—”’ 

He got up. I was glad he was going. 
While he talked I could see Dick moving 
uneasily about on his chair. This man’s 
stuff was twaddle, so it seemed to me— 
academic stuff. It had no application in 
our household, at any rate. 


ps ELL,” he said, “I'm going now. I’m 

tired, and you're tired—tired of that 
farceef a dinner and tired of my twaddle. 
I'm tired of something else, Mr. So-and-so. 
You've heard of Diogenes, going up and 
down with his lantern, seeking for an hon- 
est man. Do you know that for a quarter 
of a century I’ve been on a still hunt with 
a searchlight. I've been looking for a son 
that loves his father. I haven't found one 
yet.” 

“Look here,” I said, “that speech is as 
indecent as the other. We're not through. 
You sit down here and explain yourself 
right now.” 

But he wouldn't. He was tired and he 
had to go to bed, he said. Dick started up. 

“I'll drive you home,” he said. 

“What are you talking about, son?”’ said 
Kilpatrick. “It’s only a step.” 

“Less than that for the machine,” said 
Dick, «I'll drive you over home.” 

He did. He was gone a good two hours. 
I waited up for him. His eyes were sort 
of shining when he came back. 

“What's kept you?” I asked him. 

“Oh,” he said, “it’s just Kilpatrick. He's 
been telling me about his boys. I sort of 
like to hear him talk.” 

I didn’t like it. There’s something wrong 
with a man who'll tell a hundred boys and 
men that the happiest day of his life was 
when his father died. A man ought to 
keep things like that to himself. And his 
looking for a son that loves his father—and 
not finding one—that’s revolutionary! And 
I didn’t like this intimacy between my son 
Dick and this Kilpatrick. Dick had a regu- 
lar program. For months now he'd been 
gulping down his dinner, and then starting 
off, staying out for hours. Sometimes he'd 
say he was going to Kilpatrick’s—some- 
times he wouldn't. 

And then somehow it just flashed on me 
that it was Tom Russell's daughter Amy 
who was taking him away from home. Once 
I taxed him with it—one night when he 
came in late. 

“Well, how is Amy?” I asked him. His 
face turned white like chalk and then red 
as a beet. 

“Amy,” he spluttered, “what Amy?” 

“Now, look a-here, Dick,’ I said, “Tom 
Russell is a bank president and one of the 
finest men in the State, and in a thousand 
vears I couldn’t pick a better girl for you 
than his girl Amy. I’ve told you that a 
lot of times, haven’t I? A good match. 
And a young fellow has got to settle down 
and marry sometimes, hasn’t he?” 

“Oh,” he said, sort of shaking his shoul- 
ders, as though a load had been lifted from 
them, “oh, Amy Russell!” The life sort 
of went out of his voice as he said it. “No, 
I haven’t been to Amy Russell's. I’ve just 
come from old Kilpatrick’s. He’s a great 
talker—only he makes me do the talking. 


You know, Pop, I've just begun to realize 
that a man’s got to have somebody to tell 
things to outside of the family.”’ 

“Telling family secrets?’ I said. I didn't 
like it. “I hope you don't talk family to 
Amy—” 

He stared at me, then laughed, sort of 
hysterically. “You're wrong—Amy Russell 
doesn't cut any ice with me,” he said. “I 
never see her.’ He hung around as though 
he had something more to say, but he didn't 
say it and finally went off to bed. 


T was a week later, and late at night, 

that there was a ring at the door-bell, 
and this old Kilpatrick came in. 

“Just passing,” he said, “saw you were 
up—thought I'd drop in. I'm wide-awake 
to-night. How about you?” 

“I’m wide-awake myself,” I said. I was 
glad he’d come. ‘Where's my son, Dick?” 

“Search me,” he said, “isn’t he home?” 

“Home,” I snorted, “doesn’t he spend 
every evening over at your house?’ 

He looked surprised. “I haven't seen 
him in a month.” 

“Go on,” I said, “I thought he'd been 
with you.” 

“Did he say he was with me?” 

“No,” I told him, “now that I come to 
think of it, he didn’t. .But he used to say 
he was going over to your house.” 

“Oh, once in a while he'd come,” said 
this man, “but I guess he got tired of me.” 

There was the rattle of a key in the lock, 
and Dick came in, and his eyes were shin- 
ing—eager. The brisk air always did him 
good. He shook hands with Kilpatrick and 
started off to his room. But I called him 
back. 

“Dick,” I said, “I’ve got a bone to pick 
with this man Kilpatrick here. I’m going 
to prick his bubble. I'll need some help 
maybe. You'd better stick around. Now,” 
I said to this Kilpatrick, “you old peda- 
gogue, you explain yourself. When you 
were here last you said you'd been looking 
for a son that loves his father, and you 
hadn't found one. What do you mean by 


“that?” 


“Now, you're getting personal and par- 
ticular,” said Kilpatrick. “Somebody told 
me the other day that you ran away and got 
married—is that right?” 

“Now, look a-here—” I protested. 

“I get you,” he went on, laughing. “But 
to resume, sons don’t love their fathers, 
they tolerate them. Pity, isn’t it? It'll all 
be changed some day—” 

“*Tolerate ’em,’”’ I said, “they run ‘em! 
They cost their fathers money—they worry 
‘em to death. Even Dick here can tell you 
that to-day it’s the boys that rule the 
roost—”’ 

“Not roost,” corrected this schoolmaster, 
“it’s roast. Rule the roast. Yes, maybe 
that’s so. To-day there’s some sort of a 
distinction without a difference. Or vice 
versa. . . I told you about my father, 
didn’t I? Well, when I got married and 
had kids, I made up my mind to something. 
Everything my father had been, I wouldn't 
be; everything he hadn’t done, I'd do. I'd 
swing the pendulum. I studied how to bea 
father. And while I studied it, I lectured 
on it—yes, serious stuff, at parents’ meet- 
ings. Speeches—'‘I live for my children— 
I live to be a companion to my boys.’ Hand 
in hand we'd go through life together. Talk 
about farce and fizzle! And yet I perpe- 
trated that stuff. And the parents thought 
it fine. A wonderful father, that Kilpatrick, 
they told everybody. I got a reputation as 
an ideal parent. ‘Yes,’ I told them, ‘every 
day at half past four I také an hour oli 
to romp with my children. My spare time 
is spent with them. We are companions.’ ”’ 


He stopped and made a sort of grimace. 
He lit a fresh cigar. 

“We romped,” he went on, “that is, I 
did. But they didn’t—not after the first 
few times. Then I got a jolt. Every day, 
as I left my study and approached them 
and their young companions, I used to hear 
them chanting some weird, uncanny sort of 
I couldn't catch the words, until one 


song. 
day I listened from behind a hedge. Then 
I got part of it, but only part of it. This 


was the refrain: 

“ ‘Oh, the devil, it’s time to go to hell!’ 

“As half past four approached, day after 
day, that little bunch of mutts sang that 
song. My boys hadn’t made it up—the 
others had. It was a song intended to de- 
scribe and delieate the acute feelings of my 
children as they contemplated the approach- 

(Continued on page 98) 


Are you far from the center of social activities and in doubt as to the changes 
in good form that have come about through the war and other causes? If so, you 
have only to write Harriet Harper, in care of Harper’s Bazar, enclosing a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope, to obtain full and complete information. 
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The finest qualities of 


IMPORTED HOSIERY or Women 


for men, women and children are always ] 
available at Peck & Peck Shops. 3 


4 


We are regularly in receipt of  importa- N 
tions from England and France of fine == Gives that 
hosiery ordered by us in some instances : 
nearly two years previously. E = Dash, St yle and , 
Exclusive styles not readily procurable = | touch o f 
| Y outhfulness 
2 WW Large varieties with ample supply of in- EC | | = 
dividual patterns the rule rather than the 
= = exception. = | 
4 When in New York visit our 4 | 
. Conveniently located shops | th 
: P | H Best Shops. Look 
| for this Label 
i f= (7 owl CY 
OFF. 
STOCKING SHOPS S 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
= > 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street | E 
Also at CHICAGO, PALM BEACH and NEWPORT = = Makers ‘ti 
Na — NEW YORK | 
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RESTORES GRAY 


No matter how 
gray, faded, 


AeA 


streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 


store the color to 
any shade of 
black, boown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 
Gautte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that ‘§ 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the haw can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY } 
ONE APPLICATIONandNO AFTER SHAM- 4 
POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few 
minutes, and can be applied yourself in 
the privacy of your home. Any one of | 


MAXON 


is one of those unusual, at- 
mospheric shops which have 
made New York famous. 
Here, amid surroundings of 
quiet but unique charm, a wo- 
man finds every New York 
and Paris model of note, 
shown in a delightful one-of- 
a-kind profusion. Our 
motto:— 


a. 
DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
The charm of painted furniture is depend- 
ent upon its harmony with special schemes. 
Danersk Furniture is finished to order in 
the color scheme desired. Quaint cup 
boards, luxurious upholstered pieces, Eng 
lish dining sets of distinguished character 
Many lovely bedroom designs with new 
colorings. A permanent record imsures op- 
portunity for future adlitions., 

Consultati a and advice regarding interiors. 
end for valuable catalog “‘F-3” 
Complete sets in charming schemes on 

exhibition at 
DANFORTH ‘CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street 
Firat Door Weat of Fifth Avenue, 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACFIELD’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 
app! iance ce for 
A Personal 


of this Simple Surgical Splint will 


32, shades you wish is given from the 
ONE package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Order direct, or, if you’d first like to see 
how well it will appear on your hair, 
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“Two Unusual Costumes at 
the Usual Price of One” 


‘becomes a fascinating reality 
to more and more women each 
season. We invite you to see 
the lovely Spring inspirations 
in Gowns, Wraps, Suits and 
Sport Things. We shall ex- 
plain to you how such exquisite 
styles, developed in such su- 
perb fabrics, can be sold at ac- 
tually below cost of production. 


One Flight 
87 ‘“Proadway at 48 St Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
New York City complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 


Send me a Little Lock of Your 7 
Hair — I'll Color It Without Charge } 
4 

Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 


If in the City, call and I'll apply color myself. 
No charge for examination or advice. 22 vears’ : 


experience. 
L.. Pierre Valligny 
Dept. B-21 14 E. 44th St., New York 


— 


Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Marbridge Buliding 
Dept. 323 1328 Broadway (at 35th St) New York 


Are Your Hands Older 
~ Than Your Face? 


Middle- L , surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
LOWELL, MASS. — skin underneath. Used by refined women 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS prefer complexions of true naturalness. Have 
Pp id $2.00 you tried it? ; 
Dept. A. Booklet Mercolized Wax all 
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Miss Manhattan Coats and Suits 
Youthful New York Styles 
whispered down Fifth Avenue 
K and breathed the very essence of its ff 


that bear my label. 


> Their every detail is distinctive and exclusive— G 

created by my own designing staff under my personal 

A supervision. Good material, well tailored and finished, es 

N assure the service as well as the permanent style or i 

i every Miss Manhattan garment. i 

N If your local dealer is not one of my representatives, i; 

¢ you can order from me direct, providing you give me 9 
ian your dealer’s name and address sothat I may make 
delivery through him. “Miss Manhattan's” Fashion 
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That Pest 


Next Door 


(Continued from page 96) 


ing romping time.”’ He sort of shivered as 
he remembered it. 

“It was a jolt, wasn’t it?” he went on, 
“but it was coming to me, and I took it as 
it came. But where had I gone wrong? 
Where had I slipped up? I tried to analyze 
the situation. My eyes were open—opened 
by that devilish little song—to things I 
hadn't realized before. How many, many 
times my boys had tried to craw! out of lit- 
tle seaside trips that I'd arranged! I can 
see now that it was their mother who al- 
ways made them go with me. You see how 
it crops out all the time—keeping some- 
thing from the autocrat. Fooling me! Not 
letting me know that I was a failure. For 
failure I was. I still was czar. I was forc- 
ing the issue—I was insisting that I must 
be a companion for my boys. There was my 
mistake. When I romped with them, when 
I took them on excursions—in my own way 
—I was robbing them of their untrammeled 
right to the pursuit of happiness. I was 
making myself their companion. 

“Now, look a-here, Mr. Kilpatrick,” I 
said, “you're a hair-splitter. You were giv- 
ing them the exact pleasures they'd have 
chosen for themselves. 

“Ah,” exclaimed this Kilpatrick, “bravo! 
You have hit the nail upon the head. I 
was the kind father, all right! I was as 
far removed from my own father, so I 
thought, as the East is from the West. So 
I started allover. I hadn't solved the father 
and son thing yet. Did you ever study the 
doctrine of selection, Mr. So-and-so?”’ 


as HAT is the doctrine of selection?” 
I asked him. 

“Why,” he returned, “do we stand for a 
president, and a governor, and a judge? 
Because we, the people, pick ‘em. Why does 
a man love his bride better than anybody 
else in the world? Oh, it’s not all sex. He 
picks her out, and she picks him. It’s the 
doctrine of choice. I got it at last-——and I 
realized why fathers love their children. 
Gorry, it’s more than instinct—it’s part of 
the doctrine of selection! In choosing his 
wife, a man has also chosen his children, his 
and hers. He loves them with a love just 
as deep and strong as his love for the girl 
he mates. The doctrine of selection! It 
was the solution to a serious problem. For, 
without that thing, a son doesn’t love his 
father.” 

“You're wrong,” 
his father.” 

“You loved yours, I take it,” 
patrick. 


“a man does love 


said Kil- 


I said, 


,’ I said, “but my father was a very 
peculiar sort of man. 

“Ves,” said Kilpatrick, coughing behind 
his hand, “thank you for proving my point 
so admirably. We're all peculiar, we fathers. 
You see—get back to the doctrine of selec- 
tion. The father, in a way, selects his son 
when he selects his bride. But the son 
doésn’t select his father, does he? And, just 
because the father has chosen his son, he 
can’t force himself on his son. . You 
can't force yourself upon your children. 
Why? Because they have an inalienable 
right to select their own companions. Their 
afiections can’t be wheedled from them. The 
right of selection must be left to them. Just 
like a democracy, isn’t it? And what's the 
answer.” 

“The answer is,” I said, “that your 
theories would unsettle everything that’s 
gone before. You're smashing images.” 

“You bet I am!” he answered joyfully, 
“and the answer is as plain as the patrician 
nose that adorns your face. There was one 
thing for me to do and only one. The busi- 
ness of my life was before me. I had to 
right about face. I had so to regulate my- 
self and my actions that my boys would 
choose me—so that they would exercise, in 
my favor, their untrammeled right to the 
doctrine of selection. I couldn't force the 
issue—they must come to me, not I to 
them, of their own free will. Let them once 
choose me as their friend—they’d love me, 
not before. Love me as a friend. Not as 
a parent.” 

“Well.” I asked him, “so they do: don’t 
they? How did you arrange all that?” 

“Oh,” he said, “as a nation of families, 
we're young! We've emerged, groping 
blindly, it’s true, from the old German 
style of family autocracy into something 
else. We're indulgent parents—we're cranky 
parents—we're queer parents. We're silly 


parents, just like I was myself. But we're 
coming through—our eyes are opening. 
We're beginning to see the light. I got it 


by reading the Declaration of Independence 


and the Constitution of the United States, 
just as I told you. It was simple after that. 
I merely left my family alone... . 

“That's a fine form of government,” I said. 

“It's the greatest form of government 
on earth,” he cried, “it’s ours! Of course 
we had a moral code; of course we knew 
what was right and what was wrong. but 
nothing else. No tight rein. So long as 


they went right, no questions asked. No 
interference. I was just, but I let ‘em 
alone. I was fair, but I let ‘em alone. I 


gave ‘em a chance to live their own lives 
—think their own thoughts. I did more. 
I asked their advice. I exposed my im- 
perfections to them. I learned to talk to 
them, not as one boy talks to another, but 
as one man talks to another. Insidiously 
I kept on egging them in the pursuit of 
their little ambitions. But I kept in the 
background all the time. It’s hard for a 
father to be a negative proposition—to 
efface himself—but he’s got to do it at 
the start. 

“You had some system?” I asked him. 

“System—glory be!"’ he answered, “none. 
They knew what was right and what was 
wrong, that’s all. Get this, please, nobody 
in my household was afraid of anybody 
else. There were no demands—there was 
respect for everybody's rights. We were 
free, all of us—free. And I—just waiting 
there, biding my time. Forcing nothing. 
It was hard, that waiting, but when they 
came. 

This man Kilpatrick rose to his full 
height—he was a tall man and a thin man 
—and his eye was very bright. 


“You don't see much of them?”’ I said. 
“Not now,” he returned, “they're both in 
France. I'm here alone. But, listen. if 


they come back—if they outlive me—if 
they stand around my grave—let me tell 
you something, Mr. What’s-your-name, 
there'll be no sighs of relief. I'll leave a 
hole—a void behind me. For by gorry, 
sir, the time came when my lads chose me 
—chose me for their father! We've been 
pals ever since. And, Mr. So-and-so, be- 
lieve me that when they picked me for their 
own, that hour was ecstasy. 

Well, that old pest somehow got to me. 
I didn’t dare to look at Dick, and Dick 
didn’t dare to look at me. So we just sat 
there, blinking, looking up at this tall 
Kilpatrick. And the minute that Kilpatrick 
went, Dick stole off to bed. He didn't 
sleep—I could hear him walking up and 
down his room. I wondered. , 

The next night Dick went out just as 
usual. 

“Where to, Dick?” I asked him. 

He only shook his head. “You wait up, 
Pop,” he said, “I’ll.be back at ten o'clock.” 


EFORE ten he was back. He didn’t 

come into the library at once. I heard 
him mooning around in some of the other 
rooms, sort of talking to himself—he’s a 
queer Dick, that Dick of mine. Finally 
he came in. 

“Well, Pop,” 
me full in the eye, “‘it’s all settled. 
go to war.” 

“War,” I cried—choking almost—hands 
seemed clutching at my throat, “war! You 
can’t go to war. You're one of the heads 
of an essential war industry, my boy. They 
won't let you go to war. 

He only shook his head. 
—that’s essential, Pop,” he said, “and 
you're essential. But I’m not. And any- 
way, it’s settled. I've got to go to war.” 

“Settled,” I said, “who settled that 
you're to go to war?” 

He laughed that hysterical laugh of his. 
“You come here in the next room, Pop,” 
he said, “and I'll show you who settled it.” 

He dragged me in there. And there, get- 
ting up out of a chair to greet me, was a 
little, white-faced, pretty girl. 

“This is Amy, Pop,” said Dick. 

“Amy,” I cried, “not Amy Russell—this 
isn't Amy Russell!” 

“No,” laughed Dick, 
Russell—and never was. This is another 
Amy—just Amy. And she’s my wife. And 
she wouldn't marry me until I said I'd go 
to war. And we've been married for— 
well, months.” 

Well, this Amy had me around the neck 
telling me in her little voice that she had 
no father of her own and she wanted to 
choose me, just as Dick had chosen her. 
So I turned to Dick. 

“Now, you young rascal,” I said, “you 
get out of here, and shut the door behind 
‘(Continued on page 114) 


he said at length, looking 
I’m to 


“The industry 


“this isn’t Amy 


Many a woman locks as though she needed something to take the pathos 
out of life, when all she needs is some becoming clothes. 
to get them—every month van Campen Stewart sends just such helpful 
authoritative information from Paris as appears on page 57 of this issue. 


And it is so easy 


Le Rei des Postichours 
29 East 48th St., New York 


Tel. Murray Hill 5737 
On Parle Francais—Se Habla Espanol 
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with Manuel Invisible 


TRANSFORMATION 


| and (LeReve) back piece— 

Derniere Creation 

| Indispensable for a_ perfect 
Hairdressing. Very easy to 


Adjust, Light and Comfortable 
Permanent Exposition In Colffures, Pos- 
tiches—Bandeaux—Transformations 
Toupe for Gentiemen 

PERMANENT WAVE 

French Henna (Preparations for 

Hair Coloring $5.00 per box. Appli- 
cations in our Special Booths 


[llustrated booklet on request. 


| Manuel is as well known 
| in Paris as New York 


Cultivate . 
Your 
Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, 
clear complexion, magnetic 
cyes, pretty eyebrows and 
lashes, graceful neck and 
chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. 
Remove wrinkles, lines, 
pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all 
through following our simple directions. Thous- 
ands have done so. No drugs, no big expense and 
quick results. Send for latest catalog and many 
Beauty Hints—all free. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept. 4, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicagw, Il. 

(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 


” 
Delecta 
Toilet 
Luxe 
Used exclusively at 
my Salon are now 
available to the 
readers of Harper's 


Special Builder 
For removing 
wrinkles and hol- 
low cheeks. Feeds 
anc nourishes the 

. tissues underneath 
the skin. Restores the contour of the face, 2.50 
giving it a fresh, youthful appearance. 
My new warm CREAM-PAC treatment per jar 
given at the Salon refreshes and beautifies the skin, 
makes you look years younger. 

Write, phone or call for appointments. 
EVE BECKTEL 

Facial and Scalp Salon 

507 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone Vanderbilt 4943. 


N 
Face Powder 


(in Green Boxes Only) 


New York 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
eg its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
ink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. De 
National Toilet 


t. B. 
Company, Paris, Tena., U.S.A. 


Victory Colors’ 


Matched p ertectly 


4 

ROM the gay new “colors of victory” to those whiche ' 

reflect the more sombre aftermath of war, the new 

shades in Heminway’s Sewing Silks enable the dress- 

maker to match the difficult colors in the new season's 
fabrics not “nearly” or “almost,” but exactly. 


HEMINWAY 
SEWING SILKS 


—give a perfect match. 
—never look rusty—do not gather dust. 


—make a strong, smooth, supple seam at high speed. 
—add dollars in value, though costing only from 3¢ to 
roc More per garment. 


Your dealer has or can get 


HEMINWAY'S 
The H. K. H. SILK CO. 
Deft. oF 120 East 16th Street. New York 
Write us for a copy of the new Dress- 


makers’ Booklet, interesting and useful. 
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Sold New York and Philadelphia by 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 
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Drink Water 


Bran 


Did you ever 
know a doctor who 
did not urge that? 


Bran is Nature’s 
laxative. Fine 
foods clog the sys- 
tem—bran stirs ac- 
tion. 


Omitting bran 
usually leads to 
drug taking, and 
that’s. bad. 


Each lustious 
dish of Pettijohn’s 
supplies a day’s 
bran requirement, 
hidden in flavory 
flakes. 


You will like this 
dish, and like its 
after-effects. Try it 
for a week. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty 
whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of 
bran. 


Also Pettijohn’s 
Flour—7¢5 per cent fine 
Government Standard 
flour, 25 per cent bran. 
Use like Graham flour 


in any recipe. 
(3015) 
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ce Front Lace Corsets 
ret ty They are sold and fitted by 
trained corsetieres whose ser- | 
| vices cost you nothing extra | | 
. 
La Camille is hygienic, com- | 
a fortable. long-wearing, and 
We A 
““Delecta’ | 
© 
| 
he patented venulating section of soft 
| | material replaces the stuff steel along 
4 : rf the spine Backs Up the lacers in front 
No. 148R as Illustrated | 
FR is mace (Carrick cloth elastic section 
orowery. price $3.75 
Same model, made from Brocade. at $4 50 
wy ind up Orher n odels $3 to $30 
Catalog of Spring Styles 
| with nearest dealers names. gladly mailed 
| VV anamaker Downstairs Corset Depts 
| te 
| 
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TUTTI TT Fa 


From Fifth Avenue's 
Stvle Shop 


jheridan’s is a distinctive 


~ 


Sexe Shop of exclusive and au- 
thoritative style for the woman 
of discriminating taste in dress. 


The gown pictured above, illustrates the 
charm of simplicity touched by genius. It 
is an afternoon frock of heavy crepe de 
chine. In bisque, pastel shades and dark 
colors. Ostrich feather trimmed, 
girdle of Rainbow Ribbons hand *Q 5 
drawn embroidery on waist. 


Mas) Orders Filled 
Rich FURS : GOWNS : WRAPS 


UT) 


Where You Fit 


(Continued from page 


and the other tenth Lithuanians, the baby 
problem was unusually complicated. There 
was not one English speaking person in 
the entire commfinity, and the people were 
finally reached by a traveling committee 
composed of one trained nurse and two as- 
sistants, also acting as interpreters. When 
their errand was explained, the mothers 
brought in droves of children, for children 
are the one unfailing crop in this district, 
and then sent their husbands, fathers, moth- 
ers, and even grandmothers for treatment. 
From this experience, a system of traveling 
clinics and health centers is being planned, 
which, it is hoped, will make a vast change 
in the future welfare of the community. 
Here again lies a suggestion for the women 
living within motoring distance of foreign 
colonies. Every State in the Union has 
some such problem, and it is woman's place 
to help solve it. 

Cleveland has a motor health center 
which makes regular visits to the congested 
districts on the fringe of the city. This 
center, or unit, consists of a doctor and 
nurse who study sanitary and hygienic con 
ditions, diagnose cases, and arrange, when 
necessary, for hospital and clinic treatment. 
Ten similar units have been dispatched to 
Italy and are proving their worth in the 
provinces near the Austrian border. 

In Michigan an interurban trolley car has 
been transformed into a health center, but, 
as it necessarily can only follow the beaten 
track, it does not touch so many homes 
as the motor center. But the health-trolley 
is doing a splendid humanitarian work, 
especially in cases of childbirth. Women 
who have never before had any prenatal 
care, or any intelligent assistance, are now 
being helped during their hour of suffering. 
And many a baby’s life has been saved for 
America. Does your community need a 
mobile health center? Miss Graham, of the 
Bazar, will tell you how to organize one. 


THE NAVY STILL NEEDS YOU 


Have you stacked your knitting-needles, 
feeling that there is no longer any use for 
the work of your fingers? The Red Cross, 
to be sure, has announced that they have 
all the knitted articles they need for im- 
mediate use and future emergencies. But 
the Navy Comfort Committee is issuing a 
request for socks, sweaters and long wrist- 
lets for our sailors, who will be bringing 
our troops home from Europe during the 
next months. Remember that March, April 
and May on the Atlantic call for almost as 
warm clothing as January. Remember too 
that we send our sailors, as well as sol- 
diers, into Russian waters and territory. 
If vou cannot knit, there are comfort kits 
to be made and filled. With the incentive 
of actual warfare removed, thousands of 
women are demobilizing themselves, but this 
work for our navy must go on until the 
last khaki-clad fighter steps ashore some- 
where on the Atlantic coast. 

Send your knitted things to Miss Louise 
Graham, Associate Editor of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
Miss Graham will mail you an acknowledg- 


_lem to the rest of us. 


Into Victory 
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ment of their receipt, and will promptly 
dispatch them to the proper authorities. 
NEW HOMES FOR OLD 

A good-looking young Italian, wearing 
the olive drab of an American soldier, stood 
in the doorway of the Naturalization Office 
in Washington, grinning happily at a paper 
in his hand. He had been in the army for 
more than a year, and wore on his left arm 
the chevron of a sergeant, with a wound 
stripe below, but he had just received the 
final papers which made him an American 
citizen. He was now on his way home to his 
wife and two children, the younger of whom 
was born after he had entered the service. 
One hundred and sixty thousand soldiers 
have received their papers during the past 
year. The policy of the Government has 
been to make immediate citizens of every 
soldier who had taken out first papers 
when we went into the war. 

These men and their families, and thou- 
sands of others who had already become 
‘Americans’, now present an amazing prob- 
The men have been 
many months in camps, where they have 
come in contact with men of other tradi- 
tions; in plain words, they have learned 
the use of the tooth-brush and shower-bath. 
They have also learned more advanced 
English and they have seen something of 
the world. During these months, their 
wives and mothers have stood still in their 
development. They are as they were when 
they landed at Ellis Island. 

This great difference, the Secretary of 
the Interior tells us, is going to make for 
much discontent and unhappiness, as the 
men fail to readjust themselves to old- 
time home conditions. While the Govern- 
ment and the Army and Navy are making 
Americans of the fighters, our women must 
help to make over the wives and mothers. 

Last June, at Camp Stuart, Virginia, 
from which port several hundred thousand 
soldiers sailed for France, the mother of a 
young Polish-Hebrew attracted a great deal 
of attention. She was haggard and travel- 
stained, having gone from Watertown, New 
York, all the way to Newport News by day 
coach. She wore peasant clothes, with a 
black shawl pinned over her head. She 
was intensely proud of her son, and he 
paraded with her up and down the dusty 
road, and when the boy sailed away, she 
was an absolute stoic in her grief. Other 
mothers from New York State interested 
themselves in her, and found she could 
speak a little English. Through a mother’s 
service club, she was induced to take les- 
sons in American cooking and home-keep- 
ing. She in turn, gathering six young for- 
eign wives under her wing, has been teach- 
ing them all of her new knowledge. And 
all of them now speak and are learning to 
read English. Incidents of this kind have 
so impressed Secretary Lane, that he is 
forming a bureau which is to help make 
new homes for old for our returning sol- 
diers. If you can help, please write Miss 
Louise Graham for details regarding the 
Secretary's educational program. 


The Acquisitive Connoisseur 
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wrought bronze andirons illustrated, cost 
several hundred dollars. 

Fire-dogs, with “rights and lefts’, were 
so called whén they had a curve just back 
of the brass “dog’ and about where the 
iron foot joins on. Another accessory of 
the great English fireplace was a brass 
fireplace set. These were also made in 
iron or steel and consisted of a foot and 
upright with a highly ornamental cross-bar 
of brass, for example, with lions rampant 
in relief supporting a center candelabra, 
and from which hung the shovel, tongs, 
poker and other implements necessary for 
the care of the fire. 

The dog-grate, which suggests the Amer- 
ican Franklin grate that came into popu- 
lar use here about 1740 and was the fore- 
runner of the American stove, is another 
fireplace accessory of unique interest. This 


consists of a fireback and a grate on feet, 
usually much trimmed in brass and having 
an extending steel hearth. The brass fender 
and “pipkin”’, or scuttle, of the Georgian 
period were also far from commonplace, as 
many were designed by Chippendale, Hep- 
pelwhite and Sheraton. But no maker or 
designer ever gained the proficiency or skill 
in the execution of the more ornate fenders 
of Riesener, who excelled in France in this 
work during the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
periods. 

Equally important with the firepjace and 
its equipment is the overmantel treatment, 
which can be of old wood paneling with a 
Grinling Gibbons wood carving, a fine old 
mirror, a portrait or a flower painting. It 
should be dignified and not overcrowded to 
properly balance the room and to bring out 
the fireplace as the dominant feature. 


Yvette Guilbert 


(Continued from page 39) 


prison walls, the thrilling escape. The 
words, “Ah, ah, ah!” become the pealing of 
bells. the sobbing of the girl, the gurgle and 
hiss of the river, a final shout of triumph. 
It is magnificent, astounding. The music 
stops and Madame Guilbert is standing quite 
still on the empty stage, smiling at you. . . 

It is not the least part of Yvette Guil- 


bert’s accomplishment that she has revived 


many of -the old folk-songs of England. 
She sings them with the true Elizabethan 
spirit of rollicking gaiety. Madame Guil- 


bert is a unique figure: she has held an 
unrivaled position in France, England and 
America through all the phases of her 


career, from her first triumph as a singer 
of popular songs in the music-halls of Paris 
to the full maturity of her art as an inter- 
preter of French life. It is impossible to 
describe her. She is gracious, high-spirited 
and dominating. She knows how to hold 
her audiences: she announces a song with 
conviction and authority: she sings with 
the passion and enthusiasm of a woman 
who understands and loves her art. She is 
not beautiful: her face is irregular and 
strange, wholly delightful and always ex- 
pressive. Jean Richepin said of her, “Cette 
Yvette est donc une artiste miraculeuse. 
N’en doutez-pas.”’ 
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Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not 
adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes 
and well formed eyebrows. They give 
the eyes a deep, soulful expression, 
with everlasting charm. Eyebrows and 
lashes add beauty to the eyes as goes a 
beautiful frame to a picture. 


If Nature has denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant eyelashes and 
well formed eyebrows it is now quite pos- 
sible - have them if you will apply just 
a littie 


persistently for a short period of time. Its 
purpose is to nourish and stimulate them in 
a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, 
thus adding charm and expression to the eyes 
and beauty to the face. 

LASH-BROW-INE is a pure. delicately 
seented cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. It has been tested and approved by the 
best chemists and beauty specialists through- 
out the country ooh - of women have 
been delighted with the results obtained by 
its use-——why not you? 


Two Sizes, 5Oc and $1 


Send price and we will mail you LASH- 
BROW -INE and our Maybell Beauty Book, 
Woman Beautiful,”’ prepaid, 
plain. cover. Remit by coin, currency, U 

stamy or money order SATISFAC TION 
ASSU RE DOR PRICE REFUNDED. AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT WITH INFERIOR 
IMITATIONS, 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-63 Grand Bivd., Chicage 
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The ideal figure is 
attained by wear- 
ing the “Boysh- 
form” Brassiere 


Gives you a bust 
less figure, by hold. 
ing the bust flat 
and firm. May be 
worn under a 
transparent blouse, 
and will not slip 
over the top of 


corset. 
> Made for slim and 
stout figures, in all 


corset materials 
and satins. 


The “Boyshfor m” Price $1.25 up 


Trade Mark 
The “Boyshform” Brassiere Co. 
665 Fifth Avenue New York 


Telephone Plaza 7471 


Faces Made 


Young 


The secret of a youthful 
face will be sent to any 


woman who has any kind 
of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every 
woman who has a single 
facial defect should know 
about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises ' 


which remove wrinkles. 
crow’s feet, fill up hol- 
lows, give roundness to 
scrawny necks, clear up sal- 
low skins and restore the 
charm of girlhood beauty. No 
creams, massage, masks, plas- 
ters, straps, vibrators or other 
artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for thi: Free Book which tells just what 
to do to make your complexion smoo and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc. 394 Garland Bidg. Chicage, I. 


Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 


{is Complexion 


lid ts; Soap. 25, 25 and 60. Talcum 33, 
free ot “Cuticure, Dept. 8, besten 
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O-G Black 


= Suede Oxfords 


Strictly bench made, with silk worked 


= eyelets ; turned soles and wood French 


heels. These oxfords embody the very 


finest grade of workmanship, $ 1 2 0] SSS 


they are O-G super-styles - 


Mail Orders receive prompt and carefu! attention. ——————______—_— 


‘CONNOR & 


GOLDBER 


(Style Creators since 1903) 


SEVEN O-G STORES IN CHICAGO 


Address for Out-of-Town Orders: 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


and 


KABO 


“LIVE MODEL ”’ CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 
Even the highest priced Kabo model is inexpensive 
for the woman who must be active, efficient, well 
dressed—always in good health. And paying 
little more for a better corset provides the lines 
that give less expensive suits and gowns good style 
Kabo Corset Company New York Chicago San Francisco 


Front Lace 


For All Day 
And Every Day 


_. For town or country, 
for travel, for sport, 
for resort wear, 


GOLFLEX suits and 


dresses are unequalled. 


Man-tailored from 
the finest grades of wor- 
sted jerseys, they yield 
to every movement, yet 
never lose their superb 
fit and hang. They are 


BackLace wear, weather and wrin- 


kle proof. 


In every charming shade 
_of the season, these garments 
_are sold by name in high- 

grade stores. If not in your 
favorite, write direct to 


WILKIN VADLER 
IlEast 26th Street 
| New York 
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Their Choice 


Remember that children nowadays can choose 


from three Puffed Grains. All of them are 
bubble grains, flimsy, flaky, flavory—steam-ex- 
ploded. 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat—shaped like 
wheat, byt eight times normal size. Puffed Rice 
is whole rice puffed’in like way. 

Corn Puffs is pellets of hominy puffed to rain- 
drop size—sweet, airy, toasted ‘globules. 

Some like one best, some another. Perhaps 
Puffed Wheat tastes best in milk. Puffed Rice 
or Corn Puffs seem more like food confections. 

But each is an exquisite dainty—each a scien- 


tific food. You will serve them all when you 


come to realize their hygienic value. 


Not Mere Delights 


All Puffed Grains are made in this way—by 
Prof. Anderson's great process: 

They are sealed in guns, then revolved for an 
hour in 550 degrees of heat. 

When the inner moisture is changed to steam, 
the guns are shot. Over 100 million explosions 
—one for each food cell—occur in every kernel. 

Thus every food cell is blasted so digestion can 
instantly act. And thus every atom of the whole 
grain feeds. 

Such foods should hold a high place daily in 
your children’s diet. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


‘The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(2095) 
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Erté Writes 


His 


Own Biography 


(Continued from page 31) 


wished to perfect myself in drawing. The 
idea came to me to leave my country to 
go and pursue my studies abroad. Like 
all young artists of my age I wanted to see 
the Eternal City, with its classic monu- 
ments, and to improve my art among these 
beautiful surroundings. And I must say 
that my parents, though sad to see me go, 
did not oppose my leaving but facilitated 
my journey and my stay in foreign lands. 
But it was not in my dreamed-of Rome that 
I remained, but in Paris, whose artistic life 
also tempted me. 

In Paris it was at Julien’s that I began 
to work at portraiture. But these academic 
studies, where routine reigned in spite of 
the good intentions even of the professors, 
could not interest me much after the special 
courses I had been taking with my master 
in Russia. My imagination, which found 
no outlet in this kind of painting, was given 
a free range in the decorative and symbolic 
composition with which, during all this 
time, I was busying myself alone—composi- 
tions to which I devote at present the 
greater part of my time. 

After two years at the academy I con- 
cluded that progress depended wholly on 
my own original, independent work. And 
so, little by little, I stopped attending the 
academy, and, wishing to be entirely inde- 
pendent, I turned to a branch of art which 
had always attracted me. I thought that 
if, since my childhood, feminine fashions 
had so strongly caught my imagination, if 
in my own country fashion magazines had 
been able to use my creations with success, 
then surely Paris, the city of fashion, 
would be able to judge me truly. 

My hopes did not mislead me. I had 
some successes, if you can call it success, 
and from my very first appearance among 
the host of Parisian designers my designs 
were appreciated by the best houses in Paris 
and I received commissions. I had so much 
work that I had no time to draw for the 
magazines in Paris that made me offers. 
When I had a little spare time I gave my 
drawings to a smart publication in existence 
before the war called “La Gazette du Bon 
Ton’, and also to “La Vie Heureuse’’. 


LEFT Paris, where I received so many 

- offers and commissions that I had never 
a moment for freedom. And now I live in 
the beautiful south of France, where I can 
quietly work, where nature inspires me 
and gives me ideas. I only visit Paris on 
infrequent trips for a few days. 

Besides the models I draw and the sym- 
bolic decorative compositions I am so fond 
of, I have always loved the theatre and 
wanted to create beautiful things for the 
stage. I give a great many of my cos- 
tume sketches and decorations to the Paris 
theatres. Designing for the stage is the 
thing I like best. I do a great deal of it, 
and I study deeply all phases of its history, 
as well as that of the other arts. 

I like to design for the theatre because 
that gives me an opportunity to give my 
opinion of a musical or literary work in the 
language of colors. And I am happy when, 
with decorations and costumes, I can per- 
fect a theatrical work. 

I have personally written the scenarios 
for many ballets, designed the costumes 
and likewise the scenery. The war has 
prevented my collaboration with composers 
to set them to music, but my ideas set down 
in painting are vivid enough for me to 
present them to the American public on the 
occasion of my next visit to your great 
country. 

You can readily see that my artistic ca- 
reer, begun at the age of seventeen; has 
not yet been sufficiently enriched with out- 
side impressions. I have worked for nine 
years to enable myself to advance along the 
path of art freely and independently. But 
this success, of which I am proud, will not 
stop the werk, to which I have consecrated 
my whole life. I am still too young to tell 
you the minute details of my career, to re- 
late the little anecdotes of artistic life into 
which I had the boldness to enter at seven- 
teen. Those things told by an old master 
might interest the public, but I prefer to 
give your readers my work, for at my age 
my art, which is my life, is the only lan- 
guage through which I speak with the 
world. 

Perhaps it would interest you to know 
how I work. You know that I have been 
living lately at Monte Carlo. My studio 


in Paris is closed and unfortunately I! 
could bring here only my drawings and 
part of my library. I am sorry to be 
unable to show your readers my Paris 
studio. But they can see that Erté works 
at a plain table surrounded by his draw- 
ings, and truly my kind of work requires 
nothing complicated. I seldom have any 
need for an easel except in an occasional 
leisure moment, when I wish to paint a 
portrait of some friend in oils. Paints and 
water colors, mixtures of my own composi- 
tion, and a pen call for only a large plain 
table and—the sun. The sun never fails 
me here. My table is always turned to- 
ward this eternal source of ideas. Some- 
times, tired by the detail of a design, my 
eyes are rested by gazing upon the beauty 
of the countryside unfolded before me. My 
villa is perched on the rock which domi- 
nates the Principality of Monaco and the 
view is marvelous. I am sending you my 
photograph taken on the terrace of my 
villa with my faithful friend, a thorough- 
bred Angora. 

I begin my day early with a long walk 
along the seashore or in the mountains, and 
in the course of these morning walks I find 
my ideas for the day’s work. I take back 
to my studio bits of the beauty of nature 
and the strange symphonies of her colors. 
I work while the sun shines, at night 
never draw. My evenings are divided be- 
tween music and books, for 1 am very fond 
both of music and of the dance, and im- 
provised dances founded on beautiful music 
have given me unforgetable moments. 

That is how I work. Relate it, if you 
find it interesting. In my work, as for 
instance in the covers for Harper's Bazar, 
I portray Symbolic themes where life is 
interpreted by the language of my art; for, 
in my opinion, every event of life, every 
action of nature is explained satisfactorily 
by the emotions within me. I show this 
comparison between reality and the sym- 
bols my imagination creates in the form of 
color, for I believe that colors, taken from 
nature’s inner ‘life, have just as much 
meaning as music or the dance. 

That is why you will not see a repetition 
of color combinations in my work; I plan 
my combinations at the same time as “I do 
the theme of my drawing. Being an ardent 
lover of beauty, I discover harmony of 
color in the very source of everlasting 
beauty—in Nature, who is my only teacher. 

Perhaps your readers believe me a mod- 
ernist. I should tell you that I belong to 
no school of art, and the particular style 
I use in my drawings serves only to display 
the beauty of their themes. 1 am individ- 
ualistic in art. 

You ask my opinion on fashions. I do 
not recognize the mode. I love the luxury 
and the beauty of fashions, and I believe 
that feminine clothes should serve to adorn 
woman's charm—not to conceal that which 
is beautiful. In short, woman’s costume 
should be individual. 


HE mode is more or less a routine mat- 

ter. But you say that it changes fre- 
quently. Yes, but it makes me dislike it 
to see, during a whole season, women of 
all types of figures in crinolines or, per- 
haps, in tight skirts. 

You have mentioned that during the time 
I have contributed to Harper’s Bazar, I 
have not followed the trend of fashions, 
but that among my creations each woman 
can select something suited to her, without 
adhering strictly to the mode. 

Just consider how most boring it would 
be if, during a whole season, you met 
women all of the same type who said the 
same things, had the same ideas! I experi- 
ence the same feeling when I see women 
dressed alike. 

That is why I do not like the mode 
which, in its efforts to create a paradise of 
feminine beauty, succeeds in producing just 
the opposite effect. 

I am individualistic in my creations of 
feminine fashions. 

Harper’s Bazar and its readers know well 
enough the nature of my work, the princi- 
pal aim of my art, so that I need hardly 
add more upon this subject. Besides that 
should be left to the impartial critic. I 
can only say that on the path of art, which 
is as long as life, one advances constantly 
toward perfection, toward the ideal—and I 
am sure I shall be no exception to this 
splendid rule. ERTE 


| The war has made us realize, in a way that we never have before, the vast im- 
| If it is good for the health of our men, 
it is good for that of our children, argues parents, and already there is a unpre- 
cedented demand for reservations in camps for the coming summer. To make 
sure that your boy or girl will have this most beneficial of all vacations, it will 
be necessary to enroll at once. The announcements of some of the finest camps 
in the country are on page 17, and Harper’s Bazar will give you any additional 
information that you may desire. 


portance of supervised out-of-door life. 
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Style 


Book. 


Maternity 


For over eighteen years Lana 


Bryant has been the world’s larg- 
est makers of stylish apparel for 
maternity wear. For over eigh- 
teen years our 
designers have 
studied and ex- 
perimented and 
perfected styles 
for 


“|The benefit of all 

this study and ex- 
periment may how 
be yours. 
Lane Bryant mater- 
nity clothes will en- 
able you to dress 
stylishly during the 
maternity period. 
They are cleverly 
designed to conceal 
the maternity condi- 
tion. They look right, 
fit right and feel 
right at all stages of 
the maternity period 
They may be worn 
without remaking 
after baby’s birth. 


Coats $19.75 to $165.00 
Dresses 17.85 to 135.00 


Suits 22.75 to 67.75 
Walsts 3.95toe 24.75 
Skirt 6.95 te 19.85 
Corsets 3.95to 12.50 
Style Book 


Very fine quality 
All-Sitk Crepe de 
Chine Oress spe- 
clatty designed 
for maternity 
wear. $39.75 

If impossible to 
Visit our stores 
in New York, 
Chicago, San 
Francisco, 
Washing- 
ton or De- 


Address 
Dept. H5. 
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The Perfect ‘ 


Hair Remover 


eEMIRACLE, the orig- 
inal sanitary liquid, is 


equally efficacious for 


removing superfluous hair 


trom face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs. 


This common-sense method» is 


both logical and practical. It 
cts quickly and with absolute 
certainty. 


DeMiracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. There- 
fore, cleanly and most convenient 
to apply. 

Samples—We do not supply 
them, but you can try DeMiracle 
at our expense. Buy a bottle. use 
it just once, and if you are not 
convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with 
the DeMiracle guarantee and we 
will refund your money. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or direct 
from us, in plain wrapper, on 
receipt of price. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. 14 


Park Avenue and 129th Street, 
New Yor 


In the wider width toe 
for sen eralwear 


lan Grain Lace Boot 4/52 
Black Russia Lace Boot 
Black Russia Oxford _*//22 


lan Russia Oxford __3//22 


J3] SLATER | 


415 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


“Like Nature’s Own’’ 


just the prettiest 
waves. And they remain 


curlers. 
Liquid Silmerine 


combed out 
dressing 


Beautifully Curly, Wavy Hair 


In three hours you can have 
curls and 
a 
long time, when Silmerine is 
used before rolling the hair in 


is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with 

rush. air is nice and fluffy when 
Silmerine is also a splendid 
Keeps the hair fine and glossy. 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 


The Newest Liberty Colors In a wealth of 
gorgeous shades, combining with their richness 
of color the required weight and finish for 
modish garments, 

In Georgette and Crepe de Chine we offer 
our newest shades 

Victory Rose, Victory Red. Victory Blue 
as well as the beautiful but less vividl Tea 
Rose, Turquoise, Orchid, League Blue and 
Sunset 

Regular lines of Colors in Crepe de Chine, 
Georgette, Satin and Taffeta 

All our silks are offered at Direct from the 
Mill prices and samples will be gladly sent 
upon request Kindly mention kind of sil 
and shades you are most interested in. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS. INC. 
23 East 26th Street Dept. O New York City 


Fully guaranteed _ Hair Nets de luxe, 
of the finest human hair. Cap or 


Fringe. 
2 for 25c 


At the better stores 
or order direct 
COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
itt Fifth Ave... New York 


PUN Hair Pins 


keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Sand 10¢ Packages Everywher 


UMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 
Sox. 


Pees. CHICAGO 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A SELL 


“Duncan  Phyfe 
HE wonderful 


tone which has 
made the Son- 
ora famous is ri- 
valled by the 
beauty of the peri- 
od cabinets in 
which the mechan- 
ism is placed. 

To hear the 
Sonora and to see 
the Sonora is to be 
convinced that it is 
unequalled. 


A complete line 
of standard up- 
right styles and 
these magnificent 
art models are 
available: 


Gothic 
Louis XV 
Louis XVI 
Chippendale 
Chinese Chippendale 
William & Mary 
Jacobean 
Adam 
Colonial 
Duncan Phyfe 


Special designs or 
complete equipments 
will be made to order. 


$50 to $1000 


Donora Phonograph 
Dales Co. Inc. 


George E. Brightson, President 


NEW YORK—Demonstration 
Salons: 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
279 Broadway 
50 B’way (Standard Arcade) 
PHILADELPHIA : 
1311 Walnut Street 
TORONTO: Kyrie Building 


DEALERS. EVERYWHERE 


HIS ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS THE SONORA 
DUNCAN PHYFE MODEL AS 
IT WOULD APPEAR IN THE 
ROOM OF 
JEFFERSON'S 
HOME AT MONTICELLO, 
VIRGINIA, 
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in 
Touch 


To be well groomed and 
well gowned—to have a 
graceful step and a ready 
smile—to self-possessed 
and brilliant in conversation 
—is worthy of the ambition 
of any woman. 


But—-why ruin the effect 
with a complexion that can- 
not stand the closest glances? 
Nhy attract by other charms 
and repel by a rough or blem- 
ished skin. Be fair of com- 
plexion—be fair to yourself. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


gives that final touch which 
counts for so much in win- 
ning admiration and praise* 


Wherever you are, have your complexion above 
criticism. Carmen will do it—the powder that 


stays on. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream. 
50c Everywhere. 


5™ AVE.aT 461TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


“THe Paris SHOP OF AMERICA” 


Our 


personal 
of Paris 


WASHINGTON NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS OULUTH , 
PALM BEACH SALONS — ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 


The Mills 


of the Gods 


(Continued from page 65) 


trolling interests in a mine, shares which I 
have held for four and a half years and 
never drew a penny dividend. I sell them 
to him, I say, at par. Well, I need the 
money and it seems to me that I had given 
the shares a fair chance. Within five 
weeks—five weeks, sir,’ he repeated, strug- 
gling to attune his voice to his civilized 
surroundings, “those shares had gone from 
par to fourteen and a half. To-day they 
stand at twenty. He gave me five thousand 
pounds for those shares. To-day he could 
walk into your stock market and sell them 
for one hundred thousand. That is the 
way money is made in Africa, Mr. Mangan, 
where innocents like me are to be fourid 
every day.’ 

Dominey poured out a glass of wine 
and passed it to their visitor. 

“Come,” he said, “we all have our ups 

and doWns. Africa owes you nothing, Sea- 
man.’ 
“I have done well in my small way,” 
Seaman admitted, fingering the stem of his 
wine-glass, “but where I have had to plod, 
Sir Everard here has stood and commanded 
fate to pour her treasures into his lap.” 


‘THE lawyer was listening with a curious 
interest and pleasure to this half banter- 
ing conversation. He found an opportunity 
now io intervene. 

“So you two were really friends in 
Africa?”’ he remarked, with a queer and 
almost inexplicable sense of relief. 

“If Sir Everard permits our association 
to be so called,” Seaman replied. “We 
have done business together in the great 
cities—in Johannesburg and Pretoria, in 
Kimberley and Cape Town—and we have 
prospected together in the wild places: We 
have trekked the veldt and been lost to 
the world for many months at atime. We 
have seen the real wondors of Africa, ‘as 
well as her tawdry civilization.” 

“And you, too,” Mr. Mangan asked, 
“have you retired?” 

Seaman’s smile was almost beatific. 

“The same deal,”’ he said, “which brought 
Sir Everard’s fortune to wonderful figures, 
brought me that modest sum which I had 
sworn to reach before ! returned to Eng- 
land. It is true. I have retired from 
money-making. It is now that I take up 
again my real life’s work.” 

“If you are going to talk about your 
hobby,’’ Dominey observed, “you had bet- 
ter order them to serve your lunch here.” 

“I had finished my lunch before you 
came in,” his friend replied. “I drink 
another glass of wine with you, perhaps. 
Afterwards a liqueur—who can say? In 
this climate one is favored, one can drink 
freely. Sir Everard and I, Mr. Mangan, 
have been in places where thirst is a thing 
to be struggled against, where for months 
a little weak brandy and water was our 
chief dissipation.” 

“Tell us about this hobby,” the lawyer 
requested. 

Dominey intervened promptly. 

“I protest,” he declared. “If he begins 
to talk of that, he'll be here all the after- 
noon.” 

Seaman held out his hands and rolled 
his head from side to side. 

“But I am not so unreasonable,” he ob- 
jected. “Just one word—so? Very well, 
then,’ he proceeded quickly, with the air 
of one fearing interruption. “This must 
be clear to you, Mr. Mangan. I am a 
German by birth, naturalized in England 
for the sake of my business, loving Ger- 
many, grateful to England. One-third of 
my life I have lived in Berlin, one-third at 
Forest Hill here in London, and in the 
city, one-third in Africa. I have watched 
the growth of commercial rivalries and 
jealousies between the two nations. There 
is no need for them. They might lead to 
worse things. I would brush them all away. 
My aim is to encourage a league for the 
promotion of more cordial social and busi- 
nes3 relations between the people of Great 
Britain and the people of the | German Em- 
pire. There! Have I wasted much of your 
time? Can I not speak of my hobby with- 
out a flood of words?”’ 

“Conciseness itself,’ Mangan admitted, 
“and I compliment you most heartily upon 
vour scheme. If you can get the right peo- 
ple into it, it should prove a most valuable 
society. 

“In Germany,”’ Seaman declared, “I have 
the right people. All Germans, who live 
for their country and feel for their coun- 
try, loathe the thought of war. We want 
peace, we want friends. and, to speak as 
man to man,” he concluded, tapping the 
lawyer upon the coat sleeve, “England is 
our best customer. 

7 — ne could believe,” the latter re- 
marked, at yours was the popular voice 
in your 

Seaman rose relunctantly to his feet. 

“At half-past two,” he announced, glanc- 
ing at his watch, “I have an appointment 


, With a woolen manufacturer from Brad- 


“ty I hope to get him to join my coun- 
ci 


He bowed ceremoniously to the lawyer, 
nodded to Dominey with the familiarity 
of an old friend, and made his bustling, 
good-humored way out of the room. 

“A sound business man; I should think,’ 
was the former’s comment. “I wish him 
luck with his league. You yourself, Sir 
Everard, will need to develop some new 
interests. Why not politics?’’ 

Dominey shrugged his shoulders. 

“I really expect to find life a little diffi- 
cult at first,” he admitted. “I have lost 
many of the tastes of my youth, and I 
am very much afraid that my friends over 
here will call me colonial. I can’t fancy 
myself doing nothing down in Norfolk all 
the rest of my days. Perhaps I shall go 
into Parliament.” 

“You must forgive my saying,” his com- 
panion declared impulsively, “that I never 
knew ten years make such a difference in 
a man in my life.” 

“The colonies,’ Dominey pronounced, 
“are a kill or cure sort’of business. You 
either take your drubbing and come out a 
stronger man, or you go under. I had 
the very narrowest escape of going under 
myself, but I just pulled myself together 
in time. To-day I wouldn’t have been 
without my hard times for anything in the 
world.” 

“If you will permit me,” Mr. Mangan 
said, with a certain inherited pomposity, 
“on this our first meeting under the new 
conditions, I should like to offer you my 
most hearty congratulations, not only upon 
what you have accomplished but upon what 
you have become.” 

“And also, I hope,’ Dominey rejoined, 
smiling a little seriously, and with a curi- 
ous glint in his eyes, “upon what I may 
yet accomplish.” . 

The Duchess and her companion had 
risen to their feet, and the former, on her 
way out, recognizing her solicitor, paused 
graciously. 

“How do you do, Mr. Mangan?” she 
said. “I hope you are looking after those 
troublesome tenants of mine in Leicester- 
shire?” 

“We shall make our report in due 
course, Duchess,’”’” Mangan assured her. 
“Will you permit me,” he added, “to bring 
back to your memory a relative who has 
just returned from abroad—Sir Everard 
Dominey?” 


OMINEY had risen to his feet a mo- 
ment previously, and now extended his 
hand. The Duchess, who was a tall, grace- 
ful woman, with masses of fair hair only 
faintly interspersed with gray, very fine 
brown eyes, the coniplexion of a girl, and, 
to quote her own confession, the manners 
of a kitchen-maid, stared at him for a mo- 
ment without any response. 

“Sir Everard Dominey?” she repeated. 
“Everard? Ridiculous!” 

Dominey’s extended hand was at once 
withdrawn, and the tentative smile faded 
from his lips. The lawyer plunged into 
the breach. 

“IT can assure your Grace,” he insisted 
earnestly, “that there is no doubt whatever 
about Sir Everard’s identity. He only re- 
turned from Africa during the last few 
days.” 

The Duchess’s incredulity remained, 
wholly good-natured but ministered to by 
her natural obstinacy. 

simp] cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve it,’ declared. “Come, I'll chal- 
lenge you. When did we meet last?” 

“At Worcester House,” was the prompt 
reply. “I came to say good-by to you.” 

The Duchess was a little staggered. Her 
eyes softened, a faint smile played at the 
corners of her lips. She was suddenly a 
very attractive looking woman. 

“You came to say good-by,” 
peated, “and?” 

“IT am to take that as a challenge?”’ 
Dominey asked, standing very upright and 
looking her in the eyes. 

“As you will.” 

“You were a little kinder to me,” he 
continued, “than you are to-day. You gave 
me—this,”” he added, drawing a small pic- 
ture from his pocket-book, “and you per- 
mitted—”’ 

“For heaven’s sake, put that thing away,” 
she cried, “and don’t say another word! 
There’s my grown-up nephew, St. Omar, 
paving his bill almost within ear-shot. 
Come and see me at half-past three this 
afternoon, and don’t be a minute late. And, 
St. Omar,” she went on, turning to the 
young man who stood now by her side, 
“this is a connection of yours—Sir Everard 
Dominey. He is a terrible person, but do 
shake hands with Him and come along. I 
am half an hour late for my dressmaker 
already.” 

Lord St. Omar chuckled vaguely, then 
shook hands with his new-found relative, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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RUBINSTEIN 
of Paris 


Parisian Beauty Spot 


in New York City 


Foremost Beauty. Expert Opens Building 
for the Public at No. 46 West 57th Street 


HIS is the new house of beauty. A building devoted to the cult of good looks. 
It is here presides the dean and the superior of all the beauty experts of the world, 


Madame Helena Rubinstein. 


For a quarter of a century her fame has spread 
to every corner of the earth. Women high in society, art and the stage traveled to her 
shrine in Paris and London from the four corners of the globe. 


There was in Mme. Rubinstein’s treatment and advice and in the preparations which 
came out of her laboratories a magical something which brought beauty and complexion 


Beauty 
‘Calendar 
for March e 


in a manner almost mysterious. 


But there is nothing mysterious about the beauty 
work of Mme. Rubinstein. She is gifted with an intuitive, as well as a practical knowl- 
edge of the causes of good and bad complexions. 


At the demand of thousands of American women, Mme. Rubinstein, three years ago, 
left her Paris and London Salon and opened in New York. Now, so great has become 
her American reputation and following that Mme. Rubinstein has housed her labora- 


tories, her shop and her treatment rooms in this palatial establishment. 


For Dry and Tender Skins 


This captious month of winds and sudden changes 
is particularly unfavoring to dry and tender skins. 
Dryness and harshness of the skin—bringing fre- 
quently that annoying “peeling” in their train— 
are due to the lack of natura! oil in the layers. 
Washing the face with soap and water had best 
be discontinued for a time. Instead use Valaze 
Cleansing and Massage Cream after every out- 
door exposure, which will not only prove suffi- 
cient for all purposes of hygienic cleanliness, but 
will at the same time act on the skin making it 
soft, transparent and smooth. To get the very 
best results Valaze Balm Rose should be used in 
connection with the Valaze Cleansing and Mas- 


sage Cream. 
Price: $1, $1.75, $3.50 


For Red Faces 


Hand in hand with dryness and sensitiveness of 
the complexion goes, as a rule, an unbecoming 
redness. A marvellous weapon against the effects 
of the sun, wind, and cold, on face and throat, 
is the Balm Rose. Before you leave the haven 
of your home cover your face with it,—as though 
you covered your face with a veil of iron, as far 
as chapped roughened skin is concerned. 

Balm Rose, Price: $1.65, $3.50 


For General Beautifying 


The basis éf all beauty building is the VALAZE 
BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD. If you are young, 
the Valaze Beautifying Skinfood will preserve 
your complexion to old age. If your complexion 
has gone from you through maltreatment or age, 
if it is freckled, weather-beaten, blotchy or muddy, 
if the skin has lost its tone, is sluggish and re- 
quires stimulation, Valaze will restore that deli- 
cacy of coloring that purity, softness and supple- 
ness whicn you have been unable to achieve by 
any other means. 


VALAZE is not a “make-up” but a scientific 
Skinfood, which represents the hitherto unknown 
combination of skin toning and beautifying prop- 
erties. 


VALAZE restores, stimulates and preserves the 
skin, wards off wrinkles, looseness and flabbiness. 
Valaze promotes the renewal of skin-cells, and 
thus stands for skin-health and youthfulness. 
Valaze clears the skin of tan, freckles and sallow- 
ness, and thus makes the complexion fine and 


faultless. Price: $1.25, $2.25, $6.50 


Among other of Madame Rubinstein’s beauty 
builders are the Eau qui Pique, for pronounced 
wrinkles and elderly people. Price: $3 and up 


Valaze Beauty Foundation 
Cream 


the latest Parisian novelty, for instantly whiten- 
ing and cooling the skin,x—a wonderful foundation 
for powder, as well as being an anti-wrinkle 
cream. Price: $1, $2 and up 


Valaze Complexion Powder for both oily and 
normal skins. Price: $1, $1.50 and up. And 
Novena Powder, a special “fatty” powder, for 
dry skins. Price : $1, $1.50 and up 


For Greasy Skins 


How disfiguring they are! Greasy, shiny skins 
destroy every other point of facial attraction. 
Why submit to them, when it is not in the least 
necessary? Valaze Liquidine will cure the most 
obstinate case of shiny, “over-moist” skins. By 
direct influence on the pores, freeing them from 
too abundant waste, it promotes healthy action 
and “skin-breathing,” so essential to beauty. In 
conjunction with this lotion should be used Valaze 
Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, a substitute for 
soap. 
Valaze Liquidine. Price: $1.75, $3.00 
Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, 

Price: $1.10, $2.20 


For Relaxed and Sagging 
Muscles 


Relaxed and sagging muscles can be at once toned 
up and restored to a natural condition by the use 
of Valaze Roman Jelly. woman is only as old 
as her chin line looks. The Roman Jelly is an 
astringent balm which, by stimulating the tissues, 
tightens and smooths out the lines around the 
eyes and temples and underneath the chin. The 


Mme. 
46 WEST 57th 
PARIS, 255 Rue St. Honoré 


improvement it accomplishes in the whole contour 
of the face is most remarkable. Price $1.50 and up 


Pallor and Sallowness 


For a touch of that pink in the cheeks that is 
sometimes so necessary to add Madame Rubin- 
stein has a new delightful coloring, Valaze Crushed 
Rose Leaves. Introduced first by Madame Rubin- 
stein in Paris and London, where it had the 
greatest success, it reproduces natural tints to per- 
fection, and does not betray even the slightest 
trace of artificiality. Price: $1.00 and up 


Wonderful Face Treatments 


are given at Madame Rubinstein’s salons to bring 
back attractiveness and beauty to the weary face 
of the “war-worker.” Even one treatment has a 
marked rejuvenating effect, while a short course 
works wonders. A special lesson treatment for 
$3 is offered that will prove a boon to war- 
workers who have little time to spend on Beauty 
Culture. The treatment itself clears and freshens 
the skin remarkably, while at the same time the 
client is shown exactly how to carry on a little 
daily home treatment. 


For Neglected Hands . 


Valaze Hand Cream is also a boon to the “war- 
worker.” It restores beauty to rough, thin, ne- 
glected hands. Price: $1.10, $2.20 


The Privilege of Calling 


It is your privilege to call and profit by Mme. 
Rubinstein’s years of wonderful experience to 
learn what your individual needs are. After that 
you will no longer wish to buy your powders 
and creams over a counter at ordinary or depart- 
ment stores. Mme. Rubinstein’s booklet, which 
discusses every possible blemish and defect to the 
complexion and how to remove them, will be sent 
gratis upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


STREET 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, 24 Grafton Street 


Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post Street and Grant Ave. 
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Stewart & Go. 


Correct Apparel forWomen&Misses 
5th Ave., at 37th St. 


Smartness, distinction, originality, taste 


and refinement are vividly evident in the 


New Blouse Suit Modes 


Now being shown in our Suit Salon 


Very Modestly Priced 


Illustrations show two of the most distinctive suits 


created for Spring. Especially featuring the new 
and delightful blouse coat, with unique sash ending 
in extra long silk corded fringe or wooden beads. 
In both instances tiny tucks are effectively used and 
serve to emphasize smartness and. good taste. 
Artistic embroidery has been tastefully rather than 
lavishly applied. Tailored with unusual care and 
skill in Wool Tricotine. 


98.50 


Mail or phone orders given prompt and careful attention. 


Send for illustrated style book 21. 
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nodded affably to the lawyer and followed 
his aunt out of the room. Mangan’s ex- 
pression was beatific. 

“Sir Everard,” he exclaimed, “God bless 
you! If ever a woman got what she de- 
served! I've seen a duchess blush—first 
time in my life!” 


ORCESTER House was one of those 

semipalatial residences, set down ap- 
parently for no reason whatever in the 
middle of Regent's Park. It had been ac- 
quired by a former duke at the instigation 
of the Regent, who was his intimate friend, 
and retained by later generations in mute 
protest against the disfiguring edifices which 
had made a millionaire’s highway of Park 
Lane. Dominey, who was first scrutinized 
by an individual in buff waistcoat and silk 
hat at the porter’s lodge, was interviewed 
by a majordomo in the great stone hall, 
conducted through an extraordinary Vic- 
torian drawing-room by another Myrmidon 
in a bufi waistcoat, and finally ushered into 
a tiny little boudoir leading out of a larger 
apartment, and terminating in a conserva- 
tory filled with sweet-smelling exotics. The 
Duchess, who was reclining in an easy- 
chair, held out her hand, which her visitor 
raised to his lips. She motioned him to 
a seat by her side, and once more scruti- 
nized him with unabashed intentness. 

‘here's something wrong about you, 
you know,” she declared. 

“That seems very “unfortunate’’ he re- 
joined, “when I return to find you wholly 
unchanged.” 

“Not bad,” she remarked critically. “All 
the same, I have changed. I am not in 
the least in love with you any longer.” 

“It was the fear of that change in you,” 
he sighed, “which kept me for so long in 
the furthest corners of the world.” 

She looked at him with a severity which 
was obviously assumed. 

“Look here,” she said, “it is better for 
us to have a perfectly clear understanding 
upon one point. I know the exact position 
of your affairs, and I know, too, that the 
two hundred a year which your lawyer has 
been sending out to you, came partly out 
of a few old trees and partly out of his 
own pocket. How are you going to live 
over here I cannot imagine, but it isn't 
the least use expecting Heni:y to do a thing 
jor you. The poor man has scarcely enough 
pocket-money to pay his traveling expenses 
when he goes lecturing.” 

“Lecturing?’’ Dominey repeated. “What's 
happened to poor Henry?’ 

“My husband is an exceedingly con- 
scientious man,’ was the dignified reply. 
“He goes from town to town with, Lord 
Roberts and a secretary, lecturing na- 
tional deiense.”’ 

“Dear Henry was always a little cranky, 
wasn't he?’’ Dominey observed. “Let me 
put your mind at rest on that other mat- 
ter though, Caroline. I can assure you 
that I have come back to England not to 
borrow money, but to spend it.” 

His cousin shook her head mournfully. 

“And a few minutes ago I was nearly 
observing that you had lost your sense of 
humor!” 

“I am in earnest,”’ he persisted. ‘Africa 
has turned out to-be my Eldorado. Quite 
unexpectedly, I must admit, I came in for 
a considerable sum of money, towards the 
end of my stay there. I am paying off 
the mortgages at Dominey, and I want 
Henry to jot down on paper at once those 
few amounts he was good enough to lend 
me in the old days.” 

Caroline, Duchess of Worcester, sat per- 
fectly still for a moment, with her mouth 
open, a condition which was perfectly nat- 
ural, but unbecoming. 

“And you mean to tell me that you 
really are Everard Dominey?” she _ ex- 
claim 

“The weight of evidence is rather that 
way,” he murmured. ° 


E moved his chair deliberately a little 
nearer, took her hand and raised it 
to his lips. Her face was perilously near 
to his. She drew a little back—not too 


“My dear Everard,’ she whispered, 
“Henry-is in the house! Besides— Yes, 
suppose you must be Everard. Just now 
there was something in your eyes exactly 
like his. But you are so stiff. Have you 
been drilling out there or anything?’ 

He shook his head. 

“One spends half one’s time in the sad- 


“And you are really well off?” she asked 
again, wonderingly. 

“If I had stayed there another year,” 
he replied, “and been able to marry a 
Dutch Jewess, I should have qualified for 
Park Lane.” 

She sighed. 

“It’s too wonderful. Henry will love 
having his money back.” 

“And you?” 


of the Gods 
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She looked positively distressed. “You've 
lost all your manners,’ she complained. 
“You make love like a garden-rake. You 
should have leaned towards me with a 
quiver in your voice when you said those 
last two words, and instead of that you 
look as though you were sitting at atten- 
tion, with a positive glint of steel in your 
eyes. 

“One sees a woman once in a blue moon 
out there,’ he pleaded. 

She shook her head. 

“You've changed. It was a sixth sense 
with you to make love in exactly the right 
tone, to say exactly the right thing in the 
right manner. 

“I shall pick it up,” he declared hope- 
fully, “with a little assistance.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“You won't want an old woman like me 
to assist you, Everard. Youll have the 
town at your feet. You'll be able to frivol 
with musical comedy, flirt with our married 
beauties, or—I'm sorry, Everard. I for- 
got.” 

“You forgot what?” he asked steadfastly. 

“I forgot the tragedy which finally drove 
you abroad. I forgot your marriage. Is 
there any change in your wife? 

“Not much, | am afraid.” 

“And Mr. Mangan—he thinks that you 
are safe over here?” 

“Perfectly.” 

She looked at him earnestly. Perhaps 
she had never admitted, even to herself, 
how fond she had been of this scapegrace 
cousin, 

“You'll find that no one will have a word 
to say against you,” she told him, “now 
that you are wealthy and _ regenerate. 
They'll forget everything you want them 
to. When will you come and dine here and 
meet all your relatives?’ 

“Whenever you are kind enough to ask 
me,” he answered. “I thought of going 
down to Dominey to-morrow.” 

She looked at him with a new thing in 
her eyes—something of fear, somethin, 
too, of admiration. 

“But—your wife?” 

“She is there, 1 believe,” he said. “lI 
cannot help it. I have been an exile from 
my home long enough.” 

“Don't go,” she begged suddenly. “Why 
not be brave and have her removed? I 
know how tender-hearted you are, but you 
have your future and your career to con- 
sider. For her sake, too, you ought not 
to give her the opportunity—” 


OMINEY could never make up hi: 

mind whether the interruption which 
came at that moment was welcome or 
otherwise. Caroline suddenly broke off 
in her speech and glanced warningly to- 
wards the larger room. A tall, gray- 
haired man, dressed in old-fashioned clothes 
and wearing a pince-nez, had lifted the 
curtains. He addressed the Duchess in a 
thin, reedy voice. 

“My dear Caroline,” he began. “Ah, 
you must forgive me. I1 did not know 
that you were engaged. We will not stay, 
but I should like to present to you a 
young friend of mine who is going to help 
me at the meeting this evening.” 

“Do bring him in,” his wife replied, her 
voice once more attuned to its usual drawl. 
“And I have a surprise for you, too, here, 
Henry—a very great surprise I think you 
will find it!”’ 

Dominey rose to his feet—a tall, com- 
manding figure—and stood waiting the ap- 
proach of the newcomer. The Duke ad- 
vanced, looking at him inquiringly. A 
young man, very obviously a soldier in 
mufti, was hovering in the background. 

“I must plead guilty to the surprise,” 
the Duke confessed courteously. ‘There 
is something exceedingly familiar about 
your face, sir, but I cannot remember hav- 
ing had the privilege of meeting you.” 

“You see,’ Caroline observed, “I am not 
the only one, Everard, who did not accept 
you upon a glance. This is Everard 
Dominey, Henry, returned from foreign 
exile and regenerated in every sense of the 
word.” 

“How do you do?’’ Dominey said, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I seem to be rather a 
surprise to every one, but I hope you 
haven't quite forgotten me. 

“Bless my soul!” the Duke exclaimed. 
“You don’t mean to say that you're really 
Everard Dominey?’ 

“I am he, beyond a doubt,” 
calm assurance. 

“Most amazing!”’ the Duke declared, as 
he shook hands. ‘“‘Moest amazing! I never 
saw such a change in my life. Yes, yes, 

see . . . same complexion, of course 

mose and eyes... yes, yes! 
But you seem taller, and you carry your- 
self like a soldier. Dear, dear me!- Africa 
had done wonderfully by you. Delighted, 
my dear Everard! Delighted!” 

“You'll be more delighted still when you 

(Continued on page 108) 
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You Can Change 
Your Figure Line 


Roberta Laced-in-Front 
because of its designing, 
is a positive aid to a 
better figure. 


A Roberta has pleasing front 
lines with a natural figure 
curve above the waist, and a 
slight nipping-in under the 
bust, thus that 


“boxy” effect in the front. 
The designing of a Roberta 


gives a rounded waist line and 
also a slender appearance 
across the lower back avoiding 
that “broad” look which is so 
annoying. 

The self-adjusting Shield un- 
derthe lacing, protects thebody 


from the lacers and allows 


more freedom in the lacing. 


ROBERTA 


Laced’ in-sTont Corsets 

The boning in Roberta Corsets 
while it gives needed support, 
bends easily and resumes its 
former shape, thus insuring 
shapeliness all the time. 


The clasps with flexible tops and 
the rubber gussets give an added 
comfort to every /.oberta Corset. 


Roberta Corsets are exquisitely 
made, in rich materials, Broches 
and Silks —also featured in Coutils 
and fancy Batiste. 


Roberta Designing makes ible 
a corset for every type of figure. 
Select with care the Roberta Corset 
designed for your type—be sure the 
size is right—and you will find it 
fits perfectly. 


Robertas “are sold at good 
stores and corset shops — 
priced from $4.00 to $25.00 
according to materials. 


Roberta Corset Company 
Laced-in-Front Corsets Exclusively 
2700 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Advance Fashions 


Fine Kkaotwear 
“( ELL Shod Women 
are wearing shoes 


that harmonize with their 


gowns and gloves. Gray 
and Field Mouse are the shades 
in favor for early spring. Shoes of ‘‘F. B. & C.””’ Gray Kid, 
No. 24, or of “*F. B. & C.’’ Field Mouse, No. 88, are the 
modes decreed by the Style Committee, and the choice of well 
dressed women. 


NOTE 


“*F.B.& C.”’ Kid is made 
only from imported kid 
skins. As shipping facilities 
are still impeded, and in 
greater demand than ever, 
a scarcity is bound to re- 
sult. Early buying is strongly 
advised. 


Summer styles have been forecast 
at the Southern resorts Where 
smart shoes of “*F. B. & C.”’ 
“White Washable Glazed Kid,”’ | 
“No, 81,” are the acknowledged 

leaders of fashion. This is the | 
only leather which “Fits on the | 
Foot Like a Glove on the Hand” 
and requires no mussy dressing, 


Look for these ‘‘F.B.&C.’’ Trade : 
marks stamped on the inside of shoes. ls 
They assure *“*The Best There Is’’ 
in fashion and leather. 


Fashion Publicity ‘Company 
of New Yor 


French Hair Nets 
The “‘Slippon” and the “‘Import Special’”’ 
Usual $2.50 Kind at $1.00 Dozen 


Cap Shape Hair Nets Straight Shape Hair Nets 


made by hand in France. usually known as fringe 
Self adjusting and invisible, nets in close and 
~ with close meshed edge, full all-over size. Quality 
raduated to need but a . - 

, best obtainable. We are 


air-pin or two for entire : 
brand. agents in America. 


mesh 


net, our “Slippon” sole 


Black, all shades of brown, light or dark auburn; light or dark 
ash blonde; light or dark blonde. Every net guaranteed. 
Mailed Free Anywhere by Insured Parcel Post 


White or ercy hair nets in “Import Special” or ““Slippon” cap | 
shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and shape when ordering. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. Established 1829 ! 


1214 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


| IMPORTERS 
| Rue Bleue 3, Paris 


REDUCH giwaly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 


Reduces your weight in a natural way 


What one woman says : 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


Dear Sira:—Sereral weeka ago 
finished my ffteen weeks’ 
course with Baap wea very 
much pleased with the reault. 
I lost about forty pounds. I 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 


think I will take it again in : 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 


| the Spring aa I didn't reduce 
enough Everybody thinka it ; 
wonderful the way I have Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 

fallen of. You said, in one of some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

your letters. that at the com- 

pletion of the course you will 
tell me how to satay thin. I 
certainly would like to know 

that secret. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mre. P. 8. P 


Ry simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their normal weight. No dieting. No 
medicine. No irksome exercise. 


You will be very much Interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
is an authoritative statement om Obesity, its cause and cure, 


Bowling Green, Ky. Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 


The appearance of slen- 
derness and grace is cleverly 
imparted to full figures by 


in 
SUITS AND COATS 


They are made in the newest 
and most youthful of the sea- 
son's styles and cut by experts 
who have made a special study of 
the requirements of the full- 
formed woman. 

I’. F. Models, consequently, 
give her the smooth fit and 
modish distinction which are hers 
by right. 

See them in all the season’s 
popular fabrics and colorings at 
your tavorite store. 
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DACbBTA Co. 
38 West 3th fioor 
NEW WDRE CITY 
ROBERTA Wholesale Z Only 
Laced in [Font Corsets 
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OW often have you 


admired the dainty 
and stylish porch dress 
your neighbor wore when 
you made that afternoon 
call? Be the admired 
one yourself by adding a 
few reasonably priced 
La Mode Porch Dresses ~ - 
to your wardrobe. 
“There’s a La Mode style for ° 
every woman—a La ode ~ 
dress for every purs¢-” 


Ask at your favorite store, or 
write Dept. H direct for style 
book, and nearest dealer's name, 


2268 —- Of fine quality 
coll d 


and black bow at collar serve 
to lift this dress above the 
commonplace. Price $6.00 

No. 2280—Of very good ser- 
viceable plaid Gine ham. With 
collar and cuffs of good white 
Pique. The wide loose belt, 
and fancy pockets, which are 
cut on the bias, add to the 
] general neatness and attrac- 
F ee of the dress. Price 


No. 2293—OFr = perior Cham- 

bray. With online and cuffs 

of unusually fine quality 

white Pique. Attention is 

particularily called to chic 

and stylish lines of this 
ce $8.50 


come in the sea 
son's most attractive shade. 
sent, on other styles from $3.00 


HAYS gno GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW 


The above garment designed by Miss Helen Boyn 


Faithful reproductions of Real Hand 
Made Valenciennes and Cluny Laces 


reproducing even the soft creamy 
shade of rare old lace which lends 
such charm and distinction to a 
dainty costume or undergarment. 


To secure 
laces without 
a eer in 
quality, iden- 
tify them as 


The genuine “B.B."" Valenciennes 
and Cluny Laces are ““The Pinnacle 
of Perfection." They are sold in 
all the better retail stores and will 
also be found on high grade lingerie 
in ready-to-wear departments and 
specialty shops. 


BIRKIN & COMPANY, 73 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


circular trade- 

mark on 

every twelve. 
yards. 
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hear the rest of the news,” his wife re- 
marked drily. “In the meantime, do pre- 
sent your friend.” 

“Precisely so,’ the Duke acquiesced, 
turning to the young man in the back- 
ground. “Most sorry, my dear Captain 
Bartram. The unexpected return of a 
connection of my wife must be my apology 
for this lapse of manners. Let me pre- 
sent you to the Duchess. Captain Bar- 
tram is just back from Germany, my 
dear, and is an enthusiastic supporter of 
our cause .. Sir Everard Dominey. 

Caroline shook hands kindly with her 
husband's protégé, and Dominey exchanged 
a solemn hand-shake with him. 

“You too are one of those then, Cap- 
tain Bartram, who are convinced that Ger- 
many has evil designs upon us?” the for- 
mer said smiling. 

“I have just returned from Germany 
after twelve months’ stay there,” the young 
soldier replied. “I went with an open 
mind. I have come back convinced that 
we shall be at war with.Germany within 
a couple of years.” 

The Duke nodded vigorously. 

“Our young friend is right,’ he declared. 
“Three times a week for many months I 
have been drumming the fact into the 
handful of wooden-headed Englishmen who 
have deigned to come to our meetings. lI 
have made myself a nuisance to the House 
of Lords and the press. It is a terrible 
thing to realize how hard it is to make an 
Englishman reflect, so long as he is making 
money and having a good time*. . . You 
are just back from Africa, Everard?” 

“Within a week, sir. 

“Did you see anything of the Germans 
out there? Were you anywhere near their 
colony?” 

“I have been in touch with them for 
some years,’ Dominey replied. 

“Most interesting!” his questioner ex- 
claimed. “You may be of service to us, 
Everard. You may, indeed! Now tell me, 
isn’t it true that they have secret agents 
out there, trying to provoke unsettlement 
and disquiet amongst the Boers? Isn't it 
true that they apprehend a war with 
England before very long, and are de- 
termined to stir up the colony against us?” 

“I am very sorry,’ Dominey replied, 
“but I am not a politician in any shape or 
form. All the Germans whom I have met 
seem a most peaceable race of men, and 
there doesn’t seem to be the slightest dis- 
content amongst the Boers or any one 
else.”’ 


HE Duke's face fell. 

surprising,’ he confes 

“The only people who seem to have any 
cause for discontent,’ Dominey continued, 
“are the English settlers. I didn’t com- 
mence to do any good myself there till a 
few years ago, but I have heard some queer 
stories about the way our own people were 
treated after the war.” 

“What you say about South Africa, Sir 
Everard,” the young soldier remarked, “‘is 
naturally interesting, but 1 am bound to 
say that it is in direct opposition to all I 
have heard.”’ 

“And I,” the Duke echoed fervently. 

“IT have lived there for the last eleven 
years,’ Dominey continued, “and although 
I spent the earlier part of that time trek- 
king after big game, lately I am bound to 
cOnfess that every thought and energy I 
possess has been centered upon money- 
making. For that reason, perhaps, my ob- 
servations may have been at fault. I shall 
claim the privilege of coming to one of 
your first meetings, Duke, and of trying to 
understand this question.” 

His august connection blinked at him a 
little curiously for a moment behind his 
glasses. 

“My dear Everard,” he said, “forgive 
my remarking it but I find you more 
changed than I could have believed pos- 
sible.” 

“Everard is changed in more ways than 
one,” his wife observed, with faint irony. 

Dominey, who had risen to leave, bent 
over her hand. 

“What about my dinner-party, sir?” she 
added. 

“As soon as I return from Norfolk,” he 
replied. 

“Dominey Hall will really find you?” 
she asked, a little curiously. 

“Most certainly!” 

There was again that little flutter of 
fear in her eyes, followed by a momentary 
flash of admiration. Dominey shook hands 
gravely with his host and nodded to Bar- 
tram. The servant, whom the Duchess had 
summoned, stood holding the curtains on 
one side. 

“I shall hope to see you again shortly, 
Duke,” Dominey said, as he completed his 
leave-taking. “There is a little matter of 
business to be adjusted between us. You 
will probably hear from Mr. Mangan in 
a day or two.” 


“This is very 


The Duke gazed aiter the retreating 
figure of this very amazing visitor. When 
the curtains had fallen he turned to his 
wife. 

“A little matter of business,” he re- 
peated. “I hope you have explained to 
Everard, my dear, that although of course 
we are very glad to see him back again, it 
is absolutely hopeless for him to look to 
me for any financial assistance at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Caroline smiled. 

“Everard was alluding to the money he 
already owes.you,” she explained. “He 
intends to repay it at once. He is also 
paying off the Dominey mortgages. He 
has apparently made a fortune in Africa.” 

The Duke collapsed into an easy-chair. 

“Everard pay his debts?’’ he exclaimed. 
“Everard Dominey pay off the mortgages?” 

“That is what 1 understand,” his wife 
acquiesced. 

The Duke clutched at the last refuge of 
a weak but obstinate man. His mouth 
came together like a rat-trap. 

“There's something wrong about it some- 
where,’ he declared. 


[OMINEY spent a very impatie 
that evening in his sitting-ro 
Carlton, waiting for Seaman. 
until nearly seven that the latter appeared. 

“Are you aware,’ Dominey asked him, 
“that I am expected to call upon the Prin- 
cess Eiderstrom at seven o'clock?” 

have your word for it,’”’ Seaman re- 
plied, “but I see no tragedy in the situa- 
tion. The Princess is a woman of sense 
and a woman of political insight. While 
I cannot recommend you to take her en- 
tirely into your confidence, I still think 
that a middle course can be judiciously 
pursued.” 

“Rubbish!” Dominey exclaimed. “As 
Leopold von Pan the Princess has 
indisputable claims upon me and my lib- 
erty, claims which would altogether inter- 
fere with the career of Everard Dominey.”’ 

With methodical neatness, Seaman laid 
his hat, gloves and walking-stick upon the 
sideboard. He then looked into the con- 
necting bedroom, closed and fastened the 
door and extended himself in an easy-chair. 

“Sit opposite to me, my friend,” he said. 
“We will talk together.”’ 

Dominey obeyed a little sullenly. His 
companion, however, ignored his demeanor. 

“Now, my friend,” he said, beating upon 
the palm of one hand with the forefinger 
of his other, “Il am a man of commerce 
and I do things in a business way. Let 
us take stock of our position. Three 
months ago last week, we met by appoint- 
ment at a certain hotel in Cape Town.” 

“Only three months,’ Dominey muttered. 

“We were unknown to one another,” 
Seaman continued. “I had only heard of 
the Baron von Ragastein as a devoted 
German citizen and patriot, engaged in an 
important enterprise in East Africa by 
special intercession of the Kaiser, on ac- 
count of a certain unfortunate happening 
in Hungary.” 

“I killed a man in a duel,” Dominey 
said slowly, with his eyes fixed upon his 
companion’s. “It was not an unforgivable 
act. 

“There are duels and duels. A fight be- 
tween two young men, in defense of the 
honor of or to gain the favor of a young 
lady in their own station of life, has never 
been against the conventions of the Court. 
On the other hand, to become the lover of 
the wife of one of the greatest nobles in 
Hungary, and to secure possession by kill- 
ing the husband in the duel which his 
honor makes a necessity is looked upon 
very differently.” 

“I had no wish to kill the Prince,” 
Dominey protested, “nor was it at my de- 
sire that we met at all. The Prince fought 
like a madman, and slipped after a wild 
lunge onto the point of my stationary 


sword.”’ 
Seaman said. 


“Let that pass,” “I am 
not of your order, and I probably do not 
understand the etiquette of these matters. 
I simply look upon you as a culprit in 
the eyes of our, master, and I feel that he 
has a right to%demand from you much in 
the way of personal sacrifice.” 


“PERHAPS you will tell me,’ Dominey 
demanded, “what more he would have? 
I have spent weary years in a godless and 
fever-ridden country, raising up for our 
arms a great troop of natives. I have 
undertaken other political commissions in 
the colony which may bear fruit. I am 
to take up the work for which 1 was 
originally intended, for which I was given 
an English education. I am to repair to 
England,. and, under such identity as I 
might assume after consultation with you 
at Cape Town, I am to render myself so 
far as possible a persona grata in that 
country. I do not wait for our meeting. I 

(Continued on page 110) 
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PAPERS 


EW Wall. Paper in your 

home means new sur- 
roundings,—fresh Inspiration, 
Hope and Courage for new 
Achievement. 
Repaper your home! 
Thibaut’s lovely Wall Papers 
reflect the spirit of the Dawn- 
ing future—! 
Thibaut’s helpful book “MOD- 
ERN WALL TREATMENTS” is 
free—if you will mention the name 
of your Dealer! Profusely il- 
lustrated. Will help wonderfully 
to solve your decorative prob- 
lems. Write today for edition 
“3-E”, and address department 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT 


Wall Paper Special sts 
Madison Ave., at 32nd St., New York 
BRANCHES 


BOSTON WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 

96-98 Federal St. (New York City) 3621 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 

Flatbush & DeKalb Avenues 485 Willis Ave. 


The Largest Wall Paper House in the World _ 
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How would she look in a hat like this? 


HE would look very pretty in this dainty hat—that little 

girl of yorrs. The “NYMCO” Hats for Children, you 

see, are “creations for children”—bright, cheerful, becom- 

ing, distinctive in style, and just as carefully designed as 
the most artistic hat for grown-ups. 


All “NYMCO” Hats for Children 
fit all children, for all have the 
“Pullastic’” Adjustable Hat Lining. 
This wonderful lining makes any 
hat fit any head with perfect com- 
fort. There is no need even for 
elastics under the chin. 


See the “NYMCO” Spring Styles 
for Children—moderately priced. 
Ask for them or send us name of 


your favorite millinery dealer for 
booklet of styles. 


The only Hats for Children with 
“Pullastic’” Adjustable Lining 


No. 3149-P. (Illustrated)—Extra fine Milan with tailored pinning of 
silk grosgrain ribbon. Colors—black, navy and white. “Pullastic” Lin- 
ing to fit any head. Price $6.00. 


600 B 


NEW YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 
roadway New York City 


SILK & WOOL 
POPLINS 
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GEORGETTE 
CREPE 


6204 CREPE 
METEOR 


1371 SATIN 
CHARMEUSE 


KREPOPLYN 


ANY of the most 

charming modes for 
spring and summer will 
be developed from this 
new member of the R&S 
poplin family,-which has, 
in addition to the splendid 
wearing qualities of its 
sister-fabrics, the interest- 
ing weave and lustre of a 
crepe. 


Like all the R&S Silk 
and Wool Poplins it 
drapes admirably and 
comes in a wide range of 
exquisite solid shades. 


Other R&S fabrics, 
equally famed for quality 
and distinction of weave, 
are listed in the panel to 
the left. Specify them 
when you select your 
spring wardrobe. 


REILING & SCHOEN 


INCORPORATED 
CARL SCHOEN, PRESIDENT. 


260 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Justrites, 
corsets they have worn. 


GAGE-DOWNS 


ect Corseting 

Mean Something to yo 
The Graceful Figure Lines—the Feeling of Support 4& 
together with the ease and bodily comfort, which a wy 
G-D Justrite Corset gives, is revealing to thousands : 
of women that there is something about their G-D 
which makes them different from other 


It’s the G-D Justrite Design 


that gives you a proportionate figure line of bust, waist and 
hips without which it is quite impossibl@o appear at your best. 
‘here 1s a model designed for your type of figure. 


It shows the Corset that fits your 
—-tells laundering and lacing secrets. 


and Corset Shops sell G-D Justrite 
Good Form Book. 
figure 


Makers of G.D Justrite Corsets 
2708 Wabash Ave., ( 
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“‘hicago 


Why Should 


“Remember how dull and lifeless my hair 
was—and mixed with gray? See how live, 
vigorous and silky it is now-——and not a gray 
hair in it. All I used was Kolor-Bak. No, it’s 
not a dye ora stain. It is colorless, stainless, 
harmless and restores color to gray hair simply 
by putting the hair and scalp in healthy 
condition. It also prevents my hair from 
falling out and keeps my scalp free from 
dandruff and itching. You will be happ) 
if you try it too and see what wonder- 
ful ‘life’ and beauty it will put into 
your hair.” 

The above is exactly what you can say 
after using Kolor-Bak. s is positively 
guaranteed or you pay nothing for the treat- 
nent 

Send for special trial offer and the Free 
Book on Hair which tells the causes of gray 
and diseased hair and explains how Kolor- 

restores its vigor and beauty. Send 
post card to 


Kolor-Bak Products Co. 


68 W. Washington St. 


Dept. 371 Chicago 
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Gray Hair? 


Graceful and Charming 


grooming gives her freedom from self-consciousness. 
embarrassed by disfiguring hair on her arms. 
that every woman remove superfluous hair, and X-Bazin provides 
the clean, comfortable, dainty, way. 


YOU Have 


9 Yes, her assur- 
®* ance of perfect 
She is not 
Modesty demands 


The Famous French Depilatory Powder 


It dissolves the hair in five minutes. 
When it is washed off, the skin is 
smooth and white. Repeated applica- 
tions reduce the vitality of the after- 
growth rather than stimulate it. 
and $1.00 at drug and 
partment stores—or will mail di- 
rect on receipt of price 70¢ and 
$1.50 in Canada 

L RUCKEL, Inc. 
217 Washingtcn N. Y 


WANS 


The Mills 


see a great chance and I make use of it. 
I transform myself into an English coun- 
try gentleman, and I think you will admit 
that I have done so with great success.” 
“All that you say is granted,” Seaman 


agreed. “You met me at Cape Town in 
your new identity, and you _ certainly 
seemed to wear it wonderfully. You have 


made it uncommonly expensive, but we do 
not grudge money.” 

“I could not return home to a poverty- 
stricken domain,’ Dominey pointed out. 
“I should have held no place whatever in 
English social life, and I should have re- 
ceived no welcome from those with whom 
I imagine you desire me to stand well.” 

“Again I make no complaints,’ Seaman 
declared. “There is no bottom to our 
purse, nor any stint. Neither must there 
be any stint to our loyalty,’ he added 
gravely. 

“In this instance,’ Dominey protested, 
“it is not a matter of loyalty. Everard 
Dominey cannot throw himself at the feet 
of the Princess Eiderstrom, well known to 
be one of the most passionate women in 
Europe, whilst her love-affair with Leopold 
von Ragastein is still remembered. Re- 
member that the question of our idéntities 
might crop up any day. We were friends 
over in England, at school and at college, 
and there are many who will still re- 
member the likeness between us. Perfectly 
though I may play my part, here and there 
may be doubts. These will be doubts no 
longer if I am to be dragged at the chariot 
wheels of the Princess.” 

Seaman was silent for a moment. 

“There is reason in what you say,” he 
admitted presently. “It is for a few 
months only. What is your proposition?” 

“That you see the Princess in my place 
at once,’ Dominey' suggested eagerly. 
“Point out to her that for the present, for 
political reasons, I am and must remain 
Everard Dominey, to her as to the rest of 
the world. Let her be content with such 
measure of friendship and admiration as 
Sir Everard Dominey might reasonably of- 
fer to a beautiful woman whom he met to- 
day for the first time, and I am entirely 
and with all my heart at her service. But 
let her remember that even between us 
two, in the solitude of her room as in the 
drawing-rooms where we might meet, it 
can be Everard Dominey only until my 
mission is ended. You think, perhaps, that 
I lay unnecessary stress upon this. I do 
not. I know the Princess and I know 
myself.” 

Seaman glanced at the clock. 

“At what hour was your appointment?” 
he asked. 

“It was not an appointment, it was a 
command,” Dominey replied. “I was told 
to be at Belgrave Square at seven o'clock.” 

Seaman took up his hat. 

“I will have an understanding with the 
Princess,’ he promised. “Dine with me 
down-stairs at eight o'clock on my return.” 


OMINEY, descending about an hour 
later, found his friend Seaman already 
ee pee at a small, far-away table set 
in one of the recesses of the grill-room. He 
was welcomed with a little wave of the 
hand, and cocktails were at once ordered. 

“I have done your errand,’ Seaman an- 
nounced. “Since my visit I am bound to 
admit that 1 realize a little more fully 
your anxiety. 

“You probably had not met the Princess 
before?” 

“I had not. I must confess that I found 
her a lady of somewhat overpowering tem- 
perament. I fancy, my young friend,” 
Seaman continued, with a twitch at the 
corner of his lips, “that somewhere about 
August next year you will find your hands 
full.” 

“August next year can take care of it- 
self,’ was the cool reply. 

“In the meantime.’ Seaman continued, 
“the Princess understands the situation and 
is, I think, impressed. She will at any 
rate do nothing rash. You and she will 
meet within the course of the next few 
hours, but on reasonable terms. To pro- 
ceed! As I drove back here after my 
interview with the Princess, I decided that 
it was time you made the acquaintance of 
the person who is chiefly responsible for 
your presence here.” 

“Ternilofi?”’ 

“Precisely' You have maintained, my 
young friend.’ Seaman went on, after a 
brief pause, during which one waiter had 
brought their cocktails and another re- 
ceived their order for dinner, “a very dis- 
creet and laudable silence with regard to 
those further instructions, which were prom- 
ised to you immediately you should arrive 
in London. Those instructions will never 
be committed to writing. They are here.” 


Seaman touched his forehead, and 
drained the remaining contents of his 
glass. 


“My instructions are to trust you abso- 


o f 


-ideas,”’ 


the Gods 


(Continued from page 108) 


lutely,” Dominey observed, “and, until the 
greater events stir, to concentrate the 
greater part of my energies in leading the 
natural life of the man whose name and 
place have taken.” 

“Quite so,” Seaman acquiesced. 

He glanced around the room for a mo- 
ment or two, as though interested in the 
people. Satisfied at last that there was 
no chance of being overheard, he continued: 

“The first idea you have to get out of 
your head, my dear friend, if: it is there, 
is that you are a spy. You are nothing 
of the sort. You are not connected with 
our remarkably perfect system of espidOnage 
in the slightest degree. You are a free 
agent in all that you may choose to say 
or do. You can believe in Germany or 
fear her—whichever you like. You can 
join your cousin’s husband in his crusade 
for National Service, or you can join me 
in my efforts to cement the bonds o1 
friendship and affection between the citi- 
zens of the two countries. We really do 
not care in the least. Choose your own 
pert. Live yourself thoroughly into the 
life of Sir Everard Dominey, Baronet, of 
Dominey Hall, Norfolk, and pursue ex- 
actly the course which you think Sir Ever- 
ard himself would be likely to take.” 

“This,” Dominey admitted, “is 
broad-minded.”’ 

“It is common sense,’ was the prompt 
reply. “With all your ability, you could 
not in six months’ time appreciably affect 
the position either way. Therefore, we 
choose to have you concentrate the whole 
of your energies upon one task and one 
task only. If there is anything of the 
spy about your mission here, it is not 
England or the English which are to en- 
gage your attention. We require you to 


very 


concentrate wholly and entirely upon 
Terniloff.”’ 

Dominey was startled. 

“Terrfiloff?” he repeated. “I expected 


to work with him, but—”’ 

“Empty your mind of all preconceived 
Seaman enjoined. “What your 
duties are with regard to Terniloff will 
grow upon you gradually as the situation 
develops.” 

“As yet,’ Dominey remarked, “I have 
not even made his acquaintance.” 


_ WAS on the point of telling you, 
earlier in our conversation,’ Seaman 
said, “that I have made an appointment 
for you to see him at eleven o'clock to- 
night at the Embassy. You will go to him 
at that hour. Remember, you know noth- 
ing, you are waiting for instructions. Let 
speech remain with him alone. Be par- 
ticularly careful not to drop him a hint of 
your knowledge of what is coming. You 
will find him absolutely satished with the 
situation, absolutely content. Take care 
not to disturb him. He is a missionary of 
peace. So are you.” 

“I begin to understand,” 
thoughtfully. 

“You shall understand everything when 
the time comes for you to take a hand,” 
Seaman promised, “and do not in your zeal 
forget, my friend, that your utility to our 
great cause will depend largely upon your 
being able to establish and maintain your 
position as an English gentleman. So far 
all has gone well?” 

“Perfectly, so far as I am concerned,” 
Dominey replied. “You must remember, 
though, that there is your end to keep up. 
Berlin will be receiving frantic messages 
from East Africa as to my disappearance. 
Not even my immediate associates were in 
the secret.”’ 

“That is all understood,” Seaman as- 
sured his companion. “A little doctor 
named Schmidt has spent many marks of 
the Government money in frantic cables. 
You must have endeared yourself to him.”’ 

“He was a very faithful associate.” 

“He has been a very troublesome friend. 
It seems that the natives got their storie: 
mixed up rather concerning your mame- 
sake, who apparently died in the bush, and 
Schmidt continually emphasized your prom- 
ise to let him hear from Cape Town. How- 
ever, all this has been dealt with satisfac- 
torily. The only real dangers are over 
here, and so far you seem to have en- 
countered the principal ones.”’ 

“I have at any rate been accepted,” 
Dominey declared, “by my nearest living 
relative, and incidentally I have discovered 
the one far-seeing person in England who 
knows what is in store for us. 

Seaman was momentarily anxious. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“The Duke of Worcester, my cousin’s 
husband, of whom you were speaking just 


Dominey said 


ow. 

The little man’s face relaxed. 

“He reminds me of the geese who saved 
the capitol,” he said, “a brainless man 
obsessed with one idea. It is queer how 
often these fanatics discover the truth. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Our shoes are all designed by 
us and possess that longed-for 


Exclusive Individuality. 


ellealey. White Kid 
3 Bkie. Custom made 
model, ready to wear, 
kept. in atock, 18.00 
ordered in 
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Selections of other hand made ready 
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Catalogue on request for Custom 
Style made to order. Directions 
for self measurement. Mail or- 
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E. HAYES, Inc. 
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DERMA VIVA 
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white at once or 
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isfaction in having 
your skin so beau- a \ : 
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substitute. 
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vegetable. 
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In mirrored box with oul 
Either article sold at every toilet coun- 
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EXTRA MONEY 


for 


EXTRA NEEDS 


i these days of increasing costs it is 
necessary for many of us to curtail 
our household or personal expenses. No 
matter how we stretch them, dollars 
won't go far these days. 


But even in these days of high prices you need 
not do without those luxuries that you would 
like to have simply because you feel that under 
present conditions you cannot afford them. 
You can have an extra income of your own 
just as Mrs. Stafford has, whose photograph 
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With this money they have an independent 
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$75 a month? Id like nothing better than 
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interests in your spare time, make this much 
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clip, sign and mail this coupon at once. 


Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell, Associate Editor, 
Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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“Have your 
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you ARE as efficient as your 


eyes and the only way to 
know that your eyes are really 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Shelltex Rimmed 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 
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TYLISH in design, Shur-ons 
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optically correct, they improve 
your vision; mechanically right, 
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smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 
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HE Favorite of Fashion is 
the Bandeau Brassiere, and 
the Favorite of the VWWoman 


of Fashion is the Model Bandeau, 
and this is why: 


lt supports bust and back firmly, 
yet flexibly; it fits every slope and 
curve smoothly; it disguises the 
ugly corset ridge completely; it 
adorns the figure richly, be the 
material sumptuous Silk or simple 


Cotton—50c to $3.00. 
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on every Bandeau Brassiere you buy. 


Regular Brassieres 
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Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 
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200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“LADY TEAZLE” HOUSE GOWNS 


Protected by U. S. Letters and Design Patents 


The unexpected caller will cause you no embarrassment 
if you are dressed in a Lady Teazle House Gown. 


You are appropriate- 
ly gowned for enter- 
taining, or for your 
boudoir in a Lady 
Teazle; it is a practi- 
eal negligee with the 
appearance of a dress. 


Lady Teazle House 
Gowns represent the high- 
est standard of workman- 
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the finer fabrics includ- 
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de Chines, Satins and 
Chiffons, in exquisite col- 
ors and color combina- 
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At retail 
$10.50 to $125.00 


Took for this Label in every gown 


Lady Teazle House Gown 
Trade Mark 
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THIS GOWN WILL BE 
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DE WELLES COMPANY, 13 W. 46th Street, new york». ¥ 


Manufactured under Canadian patent by Lady Teazie Co.. Montreal, Canada 
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That reminds me,” he added, “His Grace 
has a meeting to-night at the Holborn 
Town Hall. I shall make one of my usual 
interruptions.” 

“If he has so small a following why 
don’t you leave him alone?» Dominey in- 
quired. 

“There are others associated with him,” 
was the placid reply, “who are not so in- 
significant. Besides, when I interrupt I 
advertise my own little hobby.” : 


HESE —we English strange 

people,’ Dominey remarked, glancing 
around the room after a brief but thought- 
ful pause: “We advertise and boast about 
our colossal wealth, and yet we are in- 
capable of the slightest self-sacrifice in 
order to preserve it. One would have im- 
agined that our philosophers, our his- 
torians, would warn us in irresistible terms, 
by unanswerable scientific deduction, of 
what was coming.” 

“My compliments to your pronouns,’ 
Seaman murmured, with a little bow. 
“Apropos of what you were saying, you 
will never make an Englishman realize any- 
thing unpleasant. But to leave generali- 
ties, when do you think of going to Nor- 
folk?” 

“Within the next few days,’ Dominey 
replied. 

“I shall breathe more freely when you 
are securely established there,” his com- 
panion declared. “Great things wait upon 
your complete acceptance as Sir Everard 
Dominey. You are sure you perfectly 
understand your position there as regards 
your—er—domestic affairs?” 

“I understand all that is necessary.” 

“All that is necessary is not enough,” 
Seaman rejoined irritably. “I thought that 
you had wormed the whole story out of 
that drunken Englishman?” 

“He told me most of it. There were 
just one or two points which lay beyond 
the limits where questioning was possible.” 

“In other words,’ Seaman frowned, “you 
remembered that you were a gentleman and 
not that you were a German.” 

“The Englishman of a certain order,” 
Dominey pronounced, “even though he be 
degenerate, has a certain obstinacy, gen- 
erally connected with one particular thing, 
which nothing can break. We talked to- 
gether on that last night until morning, 
we drank wine and brandy, I tore the story 
of my own exile from my breast and laid 
it bare before him. Yet I knew all the 
time that he kept something back.” 

There was a brief pause. During the 
last few minutes a certain tension had 
crept in between the two men. Dominey 
was more than ever the aristocrat; Seaman 
the plebeian schemer, unabashed and des- 
perately in earnest. He leaned presently 
a little way across the tgble. 

“You should have dragged it from his 
throat,” he insisted. “It is not your duty 
to nurse fine personal feelings. Heart and 
soul you stand pledged to great things. I 
cannot at this moment give you any idea 
what you may not mean to us after the 
trouble has come, if. you are able to play 
your part still in this country as Everard 
Dominey of Dominey Hall. I know well 
enough that the sense of personal honor 
amongst the Prussian aristocracy 1s the 
finest in the world, and yet there is not 
a single man of your order who should 
not be prepared to lie or cheat for his 
country’s sake. Once more, it is ‘not 
only yqyr task with regard to Terniloff 
which makes your recognition as Everard 
Dominey so important to us. It is the 
things which are to come later 
Come, enough of this subject. I know 
that you understand. We grow too seri- 
ous. How shall you spend your evening 
until eleven o'clock? Remember you did 
rot leave England an anchorite, Sir Ever- 
ard. You must have your amusements. 
Why not try a music-hall?” 

“My mind is too full of other things,” 
Dominey objected. 

“Then come with me to Holborn,” the 
other man suggested. “It will amuse you. 
You shall hear the haunting eloquence of 
vour cousin-in-law. You shall hear him 
trying to warn the men and women of 
England of the danger awaiting them from 
the great and rapacious German nation. 
What do you say?” ; 

“J will come,” Dominey replied, in 
spiritless fashion. “It will be better than 
a music-hall at any rate. I am not at all 
sure, Seaman, that the hardest part of my 
task over here will not be this necessity 
for self-imposed amusements.” 

His companion struck the table gently 
but impatiently with his clenched fist. 

“Man, you are young!” he exclaimed. 
“You are like the rest of us. You carry 
your life in your hands. Good! You smile. 
Now we will take a taxicab, and I will 
show you something really humorous.” 

At the entrance to the town hall, the 


two men, at Seaman’s instigation, parted. 


Dominey found a retired seat under a 
balcony. Seaman, on the other hand, took 
up a more prominent position at the end 
of one of the front rows of benches. The 
meetir ; was by no means overcrowded, 
over-enthusiastic, over-anything. 

On the platform was the Duke, with 
civic dignitaries on either side of him; a 
distinguished soldier, a Member of Par- 
liament, a half-dozen or so of nondescript 
residents from the neighborhood, and Cap- 
tain Bartram. The meeting was on the 
point of commencement as Dominey settled 
down in a corner. 

First of all the Duke rose, ahd in- 
troduced his young friend Captain Bar- 
tram. The latter, -who sprang at once 
into the middle of his subject, was ner- 
vous and more than a little bitter. He 
explained that he had resigned his com- 
mission and was therefore free to speak 
his mind. He spoke of enormous military 
preparations in Germany, and a general 
air of tense expectation. Against whom 
were these preparations? Without an 
earthly doubt against Germany's greatest 
rival, whose millions of young men, even 
in this hour of danger, preferred playing 
or watching football or cricket on Sat- 
urday afternoons to realizing their duty. 

The Member of Parliament then de- 
scended upon them in a whirlwind of ora- 
tory and in his best House of Commons 
style. He pointed to the collapse of every 
great nation throughout history which had 
neglected the arts of self-defense. He ap- 
pealed to the youth of the nation to pre- 
pare to guard their country. 

The proceedings were wound up by the 
Duke, who was obviously, with the ex- 
ception of the distinguished soldier, much 
more in earnest than any of them, and 
secured upon the whole a respectful at- 
tention. He pleaded for a greater spirit of 
earnestness and citizenship amongst the 
men of the country, appealed even to the 
women to develop their sense of respon- 
sibility, and sat down amidst a little burst 
of quite enthusiastic applause . . . The 
vote of thanks to the chairman was on 
the point of being proposed when Mr. Sea- 
man, standing up, appealed to the chair- 
man for permission to say a few words. 

The Duke looked at him severely, but bi: 
permission was so pleasantly asked that he 
had no alternative but to assent. 

Seaman scrambled up the steps onto the 
platform and took possession of the meet- 
ing. After a word or two of compliment, 
to the chairman, he made his confession. 
He was a German citizen. He was also the 
founder and secretary of a league for pro- 
moting more friendly relations between the 
business men of Germany and England. 

Some of the remarks which he had 
heard that evening had pained him deeply. 
Business often took him to Germany, and 
as a German he would be doing less than 
his duty if he did not stand up there and 
tell them that the average German loved 
the Englishman like a brother, that Ger- 
many was standing with outstretched 
hands to her relatives across the North 
Sea, begging for a deeper sympathy 
and a larger understanding. And as to 
those military preparations, of which they 
had heard so much, let them glance for one 
moment at the frontiers of Germany, let 
them realize that eastwards Germany was 
being continually pressed by an ancient 
and historic foe of enormous strength. 

He would not waste their time telling 
them of the political difficulties which 
Germany had had to face during the last 
generation. . In his humble way he 
was striving for the betterment of relations 
between the dearly beloved country of his 
birth and the equally beloved country of 
his adoption. Such meetings as these, in- 
stituted, as it seemed to him, for the pro- 
pagation of unfair and unjustified suspi- 
cions, were one of the greatest difficulties in 
his way. He could not for a moment doubt 
that these gentlemen upon the platform 
were patriots. They would prove it more 
profitably, if they abandoned their present 
prejudiced and harmful campaign and be- 
came patrons of his society. 


EAMAN’S little* bow to the chairman 

was good-humored, tolerant, a little 
wistful. The Duke’s few words did nothing 
to undo the effect produced by this unde- 
sired stranger. When the meeting broke up, 
it was doubtful whether a-single adherent 
had been gained to the cause of national 
service. The Duke went home full of 
wrath, and Seaman chuckled with genuine 
merriment as he stepped into the taxi, 
which Dominey had secured at the corner. 

“I promised you entertainment,” he ob- 
served. “Confess that I have kept my 
word.” 

“You certainly succeeded in making 
fools of a number of respectable and well- 
meaning men,” Dominey admitted. 

“The miracle of it extends further,” Sea- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Transformations 


cannot be distinguished 
from your own hair 
because of their perfect 
match and invisible ad- 
justment. Light, comfort- 
able and made of beautiful, 
wavy hair, they enable you 
to dress your hair easily 
in any style. Pierre Trans- 
formations and Chignons 
(back pieces) are beyond 
comparison with ordinary 
hair goods, equaling the 
best products of the great 
Paris and London special- 
ists, Send for booklet. 


PIERRE, 5 East 53d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Does Your Mirror Reflect Youth? 


To-day is the day of Perpetual Youth— 
in appearance at least. 

Youthful appearance cannot be maintained if one’s 
hair is grey or discolored. But Science permits of 
the restoration of the hair to its original color by 
the use of 


rienne 


A SAFE, SIMPLE, SURE PREPARATION 
that not only restores the hair to its original 
color, but preserves the Beauty, Life and 
Lustre of the hair as well. 

Complete directions for use contained in each box 


All Shades, from Golden to Jet Black 


For Sale and Applied by Leading Hairdressers, and by 


N2os Co, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


j Booklet “C” Grey Hair and its treatment free. 


DAIRV FARM 
SAU SAGE 
“For the 
Breakfast Extrgordinary~ 


—from the snow-covered Wis- 


consin fields to those who 
prize good food. 

More than thirty years ago 
the neighbors came through 
the drifts to the Tones home- 
stead to get it. 

And today Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage is the same as 
it was then—a sausage made 
by a treasured New England 
recipe from choice young 
pork and home-grown spices. 

Ask your grocer or market man 


‘ about it—and ask him about the 


Jones Farm Hams and Bacon in 
anticipation of LEaster’s special 
cpread. 

There is the pure, open-kettle 
Lard, too, of the same Jones 
selected quality. 

If your dealer cannot provide 
you, write to us at the farm. 

The Jones Dairy Farm Pro- 

ducts come in net weight 

packages of perfect fresh- 
ness and all-meat purity. 


Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GENESEO 
JAM KITCHEN 


Jams and Marmalades 
Peach, Pear, Plum, Quince and Blackberry Jams, 


Orange Marmalade and Grapefruit \ 
Marmalade. 7 
4 

In cartons containing '2 dozen 26 oz. > 
enamel lined wn cans, $2.25 
per carton. 
These sweets have been much en- | i 
joyed by our soldiers in France, and 
are of the same quality as those we My 
put up in glass. ie | 


Write for price list of other special 
tes to 


MISS ELLEN H. NORTH 4 


Geneseo Jam Kitchen, Geneseo, N.Y. 


for you— 

$10. to $75.9 a month 
O YOU feel the need or the desire to E 
supplement your income? Whatever it = 
is that you want that extra money for— E 
my plan will help you to realize it. : 
2 


If you like the Bazar, there are other 
discriminating women in your territory 


who will also enjoy it, if you'll tell them about it. 
Then too, there are many others who purchase 
single copies each month and who will be only too 
glad to give you their yearly subscriptions and 
thus be sure of getting the magazine each month. 


Your Spare Time Will Do 


Hundreds of other women are taking Bazar sub- 
scriptions this very day and making from $10.00 
to $75.00 per month—in their spare time. Have’nt 
you an hour or more a day which you could use 
in looking after our interests? If so, why not let 
me send you full details at once? 


The first step toward that Bigger Income is the 
writing of your letter requesting particulars. Better 
write me now, before you forget. Address 


Theresa Edgarton Hopewell 


Associate Editor, Harper’s Bazar 
Room 1312 119 W. 40th St., New York 


EMPRESS 


INSTANTANEOUS NAIL GLOSS 


ONE STROKE 


YOUR NAILS HAVE 

TWO-WEEK LUSTRE 
Instantaneous Nail 
Gloss is New—radically differ- 
ent—vastly improved. A dip of 
the little brush in the nail gloss 
—one stroke, and you have a 
lustre that will last two weeks 
regardless of the character of 
work you do. Not affected by 
soap, water or heat. Absolutely 

non-injurious. 

SAMPLE sufficient for 
four applications 
sent prepaid by mail on receipt of 
10¢ ta cover packing and postage. 
EMPRESS HAIR REMOVER 


Removes superfluous hair immediately, and 


its occasional use retards the growth, 
gradually killing the roots. Liquid com- 
soothing oils, harmless and 
ic. One bottle 5 0c (small) or $1.00 


a. - Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


MEG. Co. 
36 West sock 5 s. * New York City. 


Chas 


Ist $150.00; 2nd Prize 
— ; 3rd Prize, $25.00 a 

rizes each of one dozen 
Veni a Hair Nets. 


Owing to the increasing popu- 
larity of Venida, we are anxious 
to learn exactly what our friends 
think of our nets and therefore 
offer prizes for the best short 
letter of less than 100 words on 


I Prefer” 


Any Venida Dealer will be 
pleased to show you these nets 
and explain their merits or you 
may send us 25c for two nets 
naming the color and style, cap 
or fringe. 

Contest open to all without re- 
strictions and without any obli- 
gation to you whatever. Closes 
March 3ist, 1919. 


Address Contest Department 


THE RIESER COMPANY, 
116 E. 19th St., New York City. 
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COLD 


DRESS/IAKERS 


Che Spirit of Eternal Vouth 
“Co-Ed” Dresses 


= 

= 

The slim, trim daintiness of ‘“‘“CO-ED 
— models makes them altogether delightful i 

: their rich simplicity. 

Well dressed women everywhere find 

¢ in them that youthful idealism that makes 

s them prefer “CO-ED” models to others 
much more expensive. 

= @ Many of our’ prominent stage and screen 
= stars express a decided preference for them. 
| 

_  ?Thedress illustrated above —No. 484 

5 Sold in the largest shops. If your 

= dealer doesn’t have them send check 

: or money order and your dealer's 

: name. Ask for Style Album “H” and 

: we will see that you are supplied 

: “CO-ED” dresses retail from $18.50 to $55 and 
E are made in finest Serges, Taffetas, Georgettes. 
E Sali 

| : and Schreiber’s STANDWARE JERSEY CLOTH 
: CO-ED DRESSMAKERS 
i= “For the Miss and Junior Only’’ 
5 14 East 32d Street New York 
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The Mille 


(Continued from page 112) 


man agreed. “To-night, in its small way, 
is a supreme example of the transcendental 
follies of democracy. England is being 
slowly choked and strangled with too much 


liberty. She is like a child being over- 
fed with jam. Imagine in our dear coun- 
try an Englishman being allowed to 
mount the platform and spout, undis- 
turbed, English propaganda in deadly op- 
position to German interests. The so- 
called liberty of the Englishman is like 


the cuckoo in his political nest. Countries 


must be governed. They cannot govern 
themselves. The time of war will prove 
all that.” 


“Yet in any great crisis of a nation’s 
history,” Dominey queried, “surely there 
is safety in a multitude of counsellors?” 

“There would be alw ays a multitude of 
counsellors,’’ Seaman replied, “in Germany 
as in England. The trouble for this coun- 
try is that they would be all expressed 
publicly and in the press, each view would 
have its adherents, and the Government 
be split up into factions. In Germany, 
the real destinies of the country are de- 
cided in secret. There are counsellors 
there, too, earnest and wise counsellors, 
but no one knows their varying views. 
All that one learns is the result, spoken 
through the lips: of the Kaiser, spoken 
once and for all.” 

Dominey was showing signs of a rare 
interest in his companion’s conversation. 
His eyes were bright, his usually impas- 
sive features seemed to have become more 


mobile and strained. He laid his hand 
on Seaman's arm. 
“Listen,” he said, “we are in London, 


(To be 


of* the 


continued in the 


Gods 


secure against any pos- 
You preach the ad- 
vantage of our haiser-led country. Do 
you really believe that the Kaiser is the 
man for the task which is coming?” 
Seaman's narrow eyes glittered. He 
looked at his companion in satisfaction. 


alone in a taxicab, 
sible eavesdropping. 


His forehead was puckered, his eternal 
smile gone. He was the man of intel- 
lect. 

“So you are waking up from. the 
lethargy of Africa, my friend!” he ex- 
claimed. “You are beginning to think. 
As you ask me, so shall I answer. The 


Kaiser is a vain, bombastic dreamer, 
greatest egotist who ever lived, with a 
diseased personality, a ceaseless craving 
for the limelight. But he has also the 
genius for government. I mean this .. . 
he is a splendid medium for the expression 
of the brain power of his counsellors. 
Their words will pass through his per- 
sonality and he will believe them his. 
What is more, they will sound like his. 
He will see himself the knight in shining 
armor. All Europe will bow down before 
this self-imagined Caesar, and no one, ex- 
realize the 


cept we who are behind, will 
ass’s head. There is no one else in this 
world whom I have ever met so well- 


fitted to lead our great nation on to the 
destiny she deserves And now, my 
friend, to-morrow, if you like, we will 
speak of these matters again. .To-night, 
you have other things to think about. You 
are going into the great places where I 
never penetrate. You have an hour to 
change and prepare. At eleven o'clock the 
Prince von Terniloff will expect you? 


April issue) 


Along Fifth Avenue 


(Continued page 


gowns of tulle and satin and metal brocade, 
or sought the depths of our treasure- 
chests and brought forth the loveliest old 
Chantilly flounces to hang over gold- 
colored satin—as did Mrs. Frederick Edey 

-or to be gathered into a tunic of uneven 
length and lightly wired, like Mrs. Ralph 
Thomas's black theatre.gown. If a Span- 
ish lace shawl is in our store, we have it 
lined with white chiffon and collared with 
kolinsky for a summer wrap. As I said, 
we have these frocks—but whether or not 
we wear them depends upon our mood. 
The informality of wartime still prevails, 
and we dress or not exactly as we choose. 

At the premiére of Leroux’s “La Reine 
Fiammette” at the Metropolitan, this do-as- 
one-feels spirit resulted in an audience that 
was an amazing contrast to the magnifi- 
cence of the costumes and scenery on the 
stage. While brilliant colors predominated 
and there were some few beautiful gowns— 
Mrs. Robert E. Strawbridge’s yellow and 
gold metal brocade with scarf of brown 
tulle, for instance, and Mrs. George Henry 
Warren's sapphire satin and gold metal bro- 
cade—the frocks of yesterday were far 
more in evidence than the gorgeous “who- 


That Pest 


Next 
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cares-for-expense” affairs of to-day, which 
are being ordered in lavish quantities from 
leading dressmakers. Many of the younger 
matrons were simple to the pommt of plain- 
ness in their dress and wore“suth modest 
frocks as Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel’s white 
chiffon. Just the opposite was the opening 
of the Chicago Opera Company in the Lex- 
ington Avenue Theatre a few nights later. 
Chance, or whim, or Mary Garden in “Gis- 
monda”’ made this one of the most brilliant 
audiences of the entire season. 

In suits the straight little box-like coat 
with the half-belt—the belt that crosses 
the back and ends under the arms—-is well ¢ 
adapted to the lines of the American woman. 
Every fine day sees more of them on the 
Avenue. And always they are worn with 
the loveliest embroidered blouses that peep 
out in front and add a decorative touch. 
Not a whit behind the suit in desirability 
is the half-length cape of serge or light- 
weight duvetyn—full and straight, with 
mysterious, enveloping qualities. But quite 
regardless of everything else, it is an em- 
barrassed wardrobe that does not boast of 
the voluminous wrap of taffeta, with a hat 
of the self-same silk. 


Door 
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you—and let this Amy here sit down and 


tell me all about it. Get!’ 

An hour later he came’back. And he 
looked at me. And then, somehow, sud- 
denly I knew. Dick didn’t shake hands 
with me—he didn't throw his arms about 
my neck. He didn’t do anything but look 
—furtively,- gratefully, shame-facedly. And 
I knew the thing had happened—knew that 
in that instant my son Dick had chosen 


me. 


ONTHS later I sent post-haste for 
Kilpatrick. He came _ post-haste— 
alarmed. 


“Not bad news from Dick?” he cried. 


“Look here,” I roared at him, “what's 
Dick? Only a son, isn’t he? That's all. 
What's a son? Nothing at all! But—how 
about a grandson now?” 

“Glory be!” he cried. “A grandson! 
Easy—they pick their grandfathers right 
off the bat. I can see already that he’s 
chosen you.” 

Well, maybe he has—only Kil- 
patrick poke him in the ribs. . . How- 
ever, Amy and I have concluded that I 
must attend to-morrow’s dinner and make 
a speech. And I've got my speech pre- 
pared. I’m going to explain, Kilpatrick's 
last year’s speech, just as *he’s explained 
his last year's speech to me. 


he lets 


Merry go-Round’’ 


(Continued from page 88) 


leave they went out with the old-maid cousin 
and were married quietly at an unobtrusive 
rectory, Merry in her uniform, because Car- 
ter was in a hurry. Aviators, he assured 
her, lead a necessarily hurried life. 

I don't say it’ s just the wedding one would 
select for one’s daughter, but I warned you 
from the beginning you couldn't count on 


these 
‘Good Lord,” gasped Mr. Dickinson, 
Sr.. “I thought you'd forgotten the girl 
entirely!” 
“T wrote to her every day, sir,” said 
Carter. 


“And you were writing back?” cried Mrs. 


Herbie. 

“Oh, ves,” said Merry. 

“And all the while people were say- 

“Saying what?” Carter shouted. 

You see, she had never told him. 

“Oh, what was the difference?” said 
Merry, looking bored. “IT hope I'm enough 


of a sport for that.” 

“You're enough of a sport for anything, 
darling,” said Carter, flashing his black 
fringed eyes into hers till she blushed faintly 
under her freckles. And though I’ve never 
been quite sure what a sport is, I have a 
sort of feeling that he was right! 
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to 


Theresa 
Edgarton 
Hopewell, 


Associate 
Editor, | 


Harper's 


Bazar 


| 119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


I will tell you how 


you can make 

from $10 to $75 

a month in your 
spare time 


‘IT took it and 
tore it open. I 
shall never 


forget what I 
read. ‘Captain 
John Lauder 
' Killed In Action 


December 28— 
Official War Office’’’ 


Here you have the 
sgreat motive of a 
Sreat heart, for the 
writing of a great 
book. He visited the 
soldiers, sang to 
them, lived withthem 
in the mire of the 
trenches—and out of 
it comes this won- 
derful, vibrant, joy- 
ous and sad, glorious 
story of the strug¢le 


HARRY LAUDER’S 


A Minstrel in France 


It is the Unique Book of the War 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 


Hearst’s International Library Co., NewYork 


_ Theresa Edgarton Hopeweli © 


Room 1310 
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You, Too, | 
CAN ADD 
YOUR INCOME 


Hundreds of women, 
including Mrs. Cowles 
whose photograph ap- 
pears above, have 
found the business of 
looking after our in- 
terests during spare 
moments, pleasant, 
healthful and profit- 
ables. You, too, can 
turn your spare time 
into money. 


Knowing as you do, 

the many distinct and 

exclusive features of 

the Bazar — features 

which will also appeal 
toyourfriends—don’t 

you see that you can 

interest others in this 
greatest of women’s 
magazines? And each 
one you interest will 
mean a profit to you— 
a handsome profit. 


If you would like to 
know more about how 
you can turn your 
spare moments into 
dollars, simply write 
me a postal or letter 
at once—I’ll be glad 
to tell you about my 
plan. 


Address, 


Associate Editor, Harper's Bazar 


119 W. 40th St. 
New York City 
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 Willys-Knight Seven Passenger Seden—Four, $2750—Eight, $3475 
Touring Four, $1725—Eitght, $2750 


Owners of the Willys-Knight cars may differ in the 
terms they use to express their appreciation of the 
Sleeve-Valve motor, but their enthusiasm is always the 
same. The outstanding distinction of the Willys- 
Knight motor is its readiness to serve ungrudgingly 
at all times regardless of the demands imposed upon 
it. Owners find it unnecessary to lay up their motors 
for shép service. The Sleeve-Valve motor runs so con- 
tinuously and consistently under all conditions, that 
it has come to be known as the motor that always runs. 
The unvarying satisfaction among Willys- Knight 
owners grows with the increased mileage of their cars. 
It is thé basis of the significant statement—“Once a 
Willys-Knight owner, always aWillys-Knight owner.” 


WELLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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or the woman of * 
ultra distinction in dress 


i O THE WOMAN 


who demands 


4 


gowns ¢ are re dedicated the rich and | 
exclusive creations that bear the 


Patrician Mark. | 
They are the chosen frocks of the 
smartly gowned American woman. 
Sold in one exclusive’ shop in each 
city. 


= 


Patrician Dresses retail from $50 to 
$150 in the season's voguish mater- 
| ials and from $20 to $75 in cottons. | 


If no dealer in your town sel]s them write 
for our fortfolo of style engrav.ngs 
giving name of largest shop near you 
MANNIE SOLOMON COMPANY, Ine. 

31 East 31st Street, New York (avi 


PATRICIAN 


DRESSES. 


Made by Mannie Solomon Co., Inc., New York 
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Painted by Coles Phillips for Lukite Textiles, Inc. @L.T.inc. 
HE teanslucent.shimmer of Luxite Hosiery half reveals and half conceals. Its texture 
: is so wonderfully soft and silken you can draw a Luxite silk stocking through 
' your finger ring. Luxite launders beautifully because these hose contain no adul- ~~ 
; terations whatever— nothing, but super-fine materials and pure dyes. Naturally Luxite 
Hosiery wears long and always looks beautiful. 
F Women’s Silk Faced, $1.15; Pure Thread Japanese Silk, $1.50 to $2.25. Other styles, 60c upward. 
Men's Silk Faced, 75c; Pitre ThreadiJapanese Silk, $1.00 and $1.25. Other Styles, 35c up. Children’s, 60c up. . 
= % , If your favorite store cannot supply you, please write for illustrated book and price list. 
‘ LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 666 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Make-s of High Grade Hosiery Sinze 1875, 
) | New York a _ Chicago San Francisco Liverpool, England Sydney, 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ont. | 


Tee CAREY PRINTING CO. nc. 
4 New Yor« 
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